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The Saiva Age 


— The Rise and Dominance of Saivism During the Early Medieval Period — 


Alexis SANDERSON 


The early medieval period, from about the fifth century to the thirteenth, 
saw a decline in the role of Srauta sacrifice in the religious ceremonies under- 
taken by Indian rulers. But it was not that kings turned aside from the brahman- 
ical tradition in a fundamental sense. They continued to uphold the brahmanical 
social order of the castes and disciplines (varnagramadharmah) and they were 
commonly commended in inscriptions from the fifth to the eighth centuries for 
having rigorously imposed it on their subjects. We see this in the case of the 
Maukhari Harivarman in the fifth century, the Maharajadhiraja Gopacandra of 
Vanga and the Parivrajaka Maharaja Samksobha of Dabhalarajya in the sixth, 
the Pusyabhiti Prabhakaravardhana of Kanyakubja, Bhaskaravarman of Prag- 
jyotisa, the Maitraka Kharagraha II Dharmaditya of Valabhi, the Girjara Dadda 
III of Bharukaccha in the seventh, and the Licchavi Sivadeva of Nepal at the 
turn of the seventh and eighth.! The same claim is seen in the account of the 


‘CII 3, p.220, ll.1-2: varnadsramavyavasthapanapraurttacakrah (Harivarman], 
who set in motion the establishing of the distinctions between the caste-classes 
and disciplines’; RAJAGURU 1962, Il.6-9: varndasramavyavasthahetuh *saksad 
(corr. RAJAGURU:sdksad Ep.) dharma *ivopattajanma (corr. :ivopdntajanma Ra- 
JAGURU) ...paramamdahesvaro maharajadhirdjasrigopacandra- ‘Maharajadhiraja 
Gopacandra, entirely devoted to Siva, who caused the distinctions between the 
caste-classes and disciplines to be established, as though he were Dharma incar- 
nate’; EI 8:28, ll. 11-12: varnaésramadharmasthapanabhiratena (Samksobha); 
EI 4:29, 1.3: varnasramavyavasthapanapraurttacakrah (Prabhakaravardhana); EI 
12:18, Il. 34-35: bhagavata kamalasambhavenavakirnavarnadsramadharmapravi- 
bhagaya nirmito bhuvanapatir ‘King [Bhaskaravarman], created by Brahma him- 
self to separate the caste-classes and disciplines that had abandoned their du- 
ties’; CII 3, pp.173ff, Il.43-44: saksadd dharma iva samyaguyavasthapitava- 
rnasramacarah ‘[Kharagraha II Dharmaditya], who established the observances 
of the the caste-classes and disciplines, as though he were Dharma in visi- 
ble form’; CII 41:21, ll. 7-9: mahamunimanupranitapravacanadhigamavivekasva- 
dharmanusthana*pravino (em. MIRASHI:pravani Ep.) varnadsramavyavasthon- 
miulitasakalakalikalavalepa<h> ‘[Dadda III], who uprooted all the taints of this 
[degenerate] age of Kali by establishing the separation of the caste-classes and dis- 
ciplines, well-versed in the execution of his duty [as the king] through discriminat- 
ing understanding of the teachings authored by the great sage Manu’; LKA 140, 
ll. 1-2: swvihitavarnasramasthitir licchavikulaketur ... maharajadhirdjasrisivade- 
vah ‘Maharajadhiraja Sivadeva, war-banner of the Licchavi dynasty, who correctly 
established the system of the caste-classes and disciplines’; LKA 143, 1.1: sam- 
yagviracitasakalavarnadsramavyavasthah ‘[Sivadeval], who correctly fashioned the 
system of the distinct castes and disciplines’. 
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history of Kashmir before the advent of the Karkota dynasty in the seventh cen- 
tury given in the twelfth by the Kashmirian historian Kalhana. His chronology 
for this early phase of his country’s history is confused, but it is likely that we 
should assign to the fifth or sixth century the king Gopaditya whom he com- 
mends for having restored the first and perfect Age through his regard for the 
castes and brahmanical disciplines.” He also reports a popular belief of his time 
that in order to promote the orthodox brahmanical social order the Hephthalite 
Mihirakula, who ruled Kashmir in the early sixth century, had settled natives of 
Aryade§a in his kingdom, which was then, we are told, devoid of the true religion 
(dharmah), being overrun by Dards and Tibetans.® 

Seeing these claims of the royal imposition of the varnadsramadharmah one 
thinks of the non-geographical definition of territory fit for brahmanical rites 
(yajfiiyo degah) formulated by Manu’s commentator Medhatithi during the ninth 
or tenth century, namely that it is any land in which a conquering brahmanical 
king settles the four caste-classes and imposes on the rest of the population the 
status of untouchables (canddlah). This definition served, I propose, to accommo- 
date the fact of the territorial expansion of brahmanical society into new regions 
that was one of salient features of the early medieval period.* 


2 Rajatarangini 1.339: jugopa gopadityo ’tha ksmam sadvipam tadatmajah | varna- 
Sramapratyaveksddarsitadiyugodayah ‘Next his son Gopaditya protected the earth 
and its continents, causing men to experience the arising of a [new] First Age 
through his attention to [the maintenance of] the caste-classes and disciplines’. 
Rajatarangini 1.312-313b: akrante daradair bhauttair mlecchair agucikarmabhih 
| vinastadharme dese ’smin *punyacarapravartane (conj.: pravartanam Ed.) | arya- 
desyan sa samsthapya vyatanod darunam tapah “In order to (conj.) promote pious 
observance in this land that had been overrun by barbarians of impure conduct, 
Dards and Tibetans, and [so] had lost the [brahmanical] Dharma, he settled [brah- 
mins] of Aryadega. Thereafter he performed a terrible penance’. STEIN (1979, p. 46), 
no doubt faithfully reproducing the reading of the codex archetypus, gives punya- 
carapravartanam rather than punydcadrapravartane and this leaves him no alter- 
native other than to take not only darunam tapah but also this as the object of the 
verb: “he performed a terrible penance, and re-established pious observances”. But 
the reading is unacceptable. For even if one can believe, as I cannot, that punyacara- 
pravartanam vyatanot is not too inelegant an expression for an author of Kalhana’s 
calibre, there remains the fact that it requires us to believe also that vyatanot gov- 
erns two objects even though the conjunction necessary for this interpretation is 
lacking. I have therefore emended to punydcadrapravartane, which, taken as an 
instance of the use of the locative of purpose (nimittasaptami), yields an entirely 
appropriate meaning and supposes a scribal error that is readily explained by the 
ease with which readers of the Kashmirian script can mistake -e for -am, the com- 
mon substitute for -am. Furthermore, STEIN’s rendering of dryadesyan samsthapya 
as “after killing the inhabitants of Aryadega” is, in my view, much less probable 
than the alternative adopted here, which is to take the verb form samsthapya in its 
contextually more appropriate meaning, namely ‘having settled’. 

4 See SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 400-401, citing Medhatithi, Manusmrtibhasya p. 80, 


wo 
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Thus the first centuries of this period are presented in our sources as 
marked not by the decline of brahmanism but rather by its imposition, rein- 
forcement, and expansion. Moreover, there is abundant epigraphical evidence 
of kings throughout this time bringing Vaidika brahmins into their kingdoms 
by making them grants of tax-exempt land,” thereby extending the penetration 
of brahmanical culture while facilitating the administration of their territories 
and promoting agricultural development.® 

Nonetheless, while kings continued to accept their role as the guardians of 
the brahmanical order (varnasramaguruh), their personal religious commitment 
generally took the form of Buddhism, Jainism, or, more commonly, devotion to 
Siva, Visnu, the Sun-God (Stirya/Aditya), or the Goddess (Bhagavati), the deities 
of the new initiatory religions, allegiances that were commonly declared in their 
inscriptions by the inclusion amid their royal titles of epithets that mean ‘entirely 


ll. 24-26 on 2.23: yadi kathamcid brahmavartadidegam api mleccha akrameyuh 
tatraiva <ca> <svadharma?>vyavasthanam kuryuh bhaved evdsau mlecchadesah. 
tatha yadi kas cit ksatriyadijattyo raja sadhvadcarano mlecchan pardjayec catur- 
varnyam vasayen mlecchams caryavarta iva candalan vyavasthapayet so "pi syad 
yajniyah ‘If somehow foreigners were to invade such [pure] regions as that between 
the Sarasvati and Drsadvati rivers (Brahmavarta) <and> impose <their religion?>, 
then even they would definitely become foreign lands [unfit for sacrifice]. By the 
same standard, if some king belonging to the Ksatriya or other [suitable caste- 
class] and of orthodox [brahmanical] observance were to conquer foreigners [in their 
lands], settle communities of the four caste-classes [there], and impose on those for- 
eigners the status of untouchables, just as in the brahmanical heartland of India 
north of the Vindhyas (Aryavarta), then those territories too would be fit for the 
performance of [Vaidika] sacrifices’. 

On the duty of the king to donate [tax-free] land and other valuables to learned 
Vaidika brahmins (viprah, srotriyah) see, e.g., Yajnavalkyasmrti 1. 315-320; 1.323: 
natah parataro dharmo nrpadnam yad ranarjitam | viprebhyo diyate dravyam ... 
‘There is no higher religious obligation for kings than that of bestowing the wealth 
they acquire through war on learned Vaidika brahmins ...’; Visnusmrti 3.81-82: 
brahmanebhyas ca bhuvam pratipddayet ..._ ‘He should bestow land on brah- 
mins’. On the king’s duty not to tax learned Vaidikas see Manusmrti 7.133ab: 
mriyamano ’py Gdadita na raja srotriyat karam ‘Even though dying [through 
poverty] a king may not levy a tax from a learned Vaidika’. The giving of land 
to learned brahmins is already advocated at length as the king’s religious duty in 
the Mahabharata (Anusdsanaparvan, Adhydaya 61); and that passage includes an 
injunction that it should be read to the king immediately after his consecration 
(13.61.36: abhisicyaiva nrpatim sravayed imam adgamam). 

For a study of land-grants to brahmins (brahmadeyam, agraharah, sa4sanam) dur- 
ing our period in a particular region, Orissa and northern Andhra Pradesh, see 
SINGH 1994, pp. 123-243. For the same in the Far South in Pallava and Cola times 
see KARASHIMA 1984, especially pp. 3, 36-40, and 129; and STEIN 1994, especially 
pp. 63-89 and 141-172. The migration of groups of north-Indian Vaidika brahmins 
as recipients of royal grants is the subject of DATTA 1989. See also DUTTA 1995, 
pp. 97-118 on the practice and implications of land-grants to brahmins in northern 
India c. 400—700. 
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devoted’ to the founder or deity of whichever of these religions they favoured. 


THE DOMINANCE OF SAIVISM 


Among these alternatives devotion to Siva was the most commonly adopted. 


During this period the epithet paramamahesvarah ‘entirely devoted to Siva’ is 


the most frequently encountered in declarations of the religious adherence of 


rulers;’ and of the many temples surviving or reported in inscriptions that were 


established by rulers and other notables from the late sixth century onwards in 


the subcontinent, the Khmer realm, the Cham kingdoms of Indo-China, and the 


kingdoms of Java and Bali, those dedicated to the worship of this god are much 


the most numerous.® 


The preponderance of Saivism during this period is also revealed by evidence 


that all the other religious traditions competing for patronage were colonized or 


7 


co 


The royal epithet paramamahesvarah first appears in the epigraphical record in 
the fourth century in Andhra, in an inscription of the Salankayana Maharaja De- 
vavarman of Vengipura (EI 9:7, ll. 1-7), probably the earliest of the Salankayanas 
in our records since this inscription alone is in Prakrit: sirivijayavengipura bha- 
gavato cittarathasamipaddanujjhatassa bappabhattarakapadabhattasya parama- 
méhessarassa sdlankayanassa asamedhaydjino mahGardjasirivijayadevavammassa 
vayanena ... ‘From victorious Vengipura: by the command of the Salankayana, 
who has performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, the venerable Maharaja Vijayadeva- 
varman, favoured by [his kuladevata, the Siva] Citrarathasvamin, loyal to [his] 
venerable father, entirely devoted to Siva ...’. It is mostly found in inscriptions but 
occasionally appears on coinage. Thus the coins of Krsnaraja, the Kalacuri king 
of Mahismatt, who ruled c. 550-575, have on their reverse, (with corrected ortho- 
graphy): paramamdéhesvara matapitrpadanudhyata srikrsnardja (MIRASHI, CII 41 
p. clxxxi). This is the standard term, as is confirmed by its use in literary sources. 
But we also find the synonym atyantamahesvarah (e.g. CII 5:3, 1.8: Vakataka 
Prthivisena I, late fourth century), and, though very rarely and not to my knowledge 
in any inscription, paramasaivah (PETECH 1984, pp. 57 and 61: the twelfth-century 
Nepalese kings Indradeva and Anandadeva in the colophons of manuscripts). That 
the Taddhita mahesvarah is to be understood as formed from the name Mahesvara 
in the meaning ‘devoted to Mahegvara’ (mahesvarabhaktah), i.e. ‘devoted to Siva’, 
is proved beyond doubt by the occurrence in inscriptions of analytic renderings of 
parallel terms. Thus where the affiliation is with Visnu (/Bhagavat) we see not 
only paramabhagavatah but also param bhagavadbhakiah and in the case of the 
Sun-god (Surya/Aditya) we see both paramasaurah and paramddityabhaktah. And 
there are some cases in which the name of the deity precludes any but the analytic 
form. Thus where the deity is the Goddess or Mahabhairava we see param bha- 
gavatibhakiah and atyantasvamimahabhairavabhaktah. For all these epithets see 
MIRASHI CII 3, pp. 253-254, n. 3. 

This can readily be observed by perusing the published volumes of ZITA. On the 
pre-eminence of Saivism among the Khmers up to the fall of Angkor see SANDER- 
SON 2005a, pp. 402-421. For the situation in Karnataka, where Saiva foundations 
greatly outnumbered others throughout the perod from the fifth to fourteenth cen- 
turies see p. 298.For Kashmir see p. 298, and for Andhra see p. 300. 
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profoundly influenced by it. In the first part of this study I shall present this 
evidence for each religion in turn, but with particular attention to Buddhism. In 
the second I shall attempt to explain the factors that enabled Saivism to attain 
this dominant position. 


THE INCORPORATION OF SAKTISM 


The worship of the Goddess was progressively subsumed within Saivism, 
being promoted by its adherents as a higher form of that religion. The Saiva 
mainstream was, as one might expect, focused on Siva. This is so in the 
earliest forms of the religion, which later Saivas would call the Atimarga, 
practised by such Saiva ascetics as the Paficarthikas, Lakulas, and So- 
masiddhantins, and it continued to be so in the Siddhanta, the core tradition of 
the Mantramarga that emerged out of the Atimarga from about the fifth century 
onwards, first in the corpus of Nisvdsa scriptures!® and then in a number of 
others, notable among which are the Paramesvara (Pauskarapadramesvara), 
the Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha, the Rauravasitrasamgraha, the Matanga- 
paramesvara, the Sarvajndnottara, the Kdlottara in a number of redactions, the 
Kirana, the Parakhya, the Mrgendra, the Brhatkdlottara, the Mayasamgraha, 
the Devyamata, and the Mohaciidottara, the last three representing a sub-corpus 
of texts of more restricted application concerned with the rituals of the installa- 
tion of images and the consecration of temples, an area in which officiants of the 
Siddhanta were the dominant operatives. But as this Saiddhantika core grew 
it was progressively surrounded by a diverse array of related liturgical systems 
for the propitiation of various forms of the ferocious deity Bhairava, seen by 
his devotees as a higher, more esoteric manifestation of Siva, and of forms of 
the Goddess seen as embodiments of Siva’s divine power (saktih). The Saiva 
scriptures devoted to the cult of Bhairava came to be known collectively as the 
Mantrapitha or Mantra Corpus, headed by the Svacchandatantra, which teaches 
the cult of Svacchandabhairava and his consort Aghoresvari, and the earlier 
among those devoted to cults of Goddesses as the Vidyapitha or Vidya Corpus,!" 


° On the Sakta elements in Saivism see SANDERSON 1988, 1995a, and 2007a. 

1 On the transitional character of the Nisvdsa between the Lakula Atimarga and 
the mature Siddhanta see SANDERSON 2006, and 2001, pp. 29-31, fn. 32. On the 
probable date of its earliest part see GOODALL and ISAACSON 2007. 

1 For the use of the term pitham in this context in the meaning ‘corpus’ or ‘collec- 
tion’ see Tantraloka 37.18c—-19c1, quoting or paraphrasing the lost Anandaéastra: 
Srimadanandasastradau proktam bhagavaté kila || samithah pitham etac ca dvidha 
daksinavamatah | mantro vidyeti ‘The Lord has taught in such scriptures as the 
Ananda that pitham [here means] the corpus [of the non-Saiddhantika Saiva scrip- 
tures]. It is divided into two, to the right and left [respectively], namely the 
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headed by (1) the Jayadrathayamala, also known as the Siragcheda, consisting 
of four parts called hexads (satkam) because each is approximately six thousand 
verses in length, which teaches the cult of Kalasamkarsani or Kali in the first 
and those of numerous goddesses worshipped as her esoteric embodiments in 
the remaining three parts, evidently added at a later date—closely related to 
parts of this huge corpus are the scriptures of the Kalikula, Kalikulakrama- 
sadbhava, Kalikulapaficagataka and others, that were the scriptural basis of 
the Kalikula Kali cult known as the Krama, Mahanaya, or Mahartha—, (2) the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, which teaches the cult of the goddesses Para, Parapara, 
and Apara, to which the Md@linivijayottara is related, the scripture taken as the 
foundation of the Trika variant of Sakta Saivism expounded in the Tantraloka 
of the great Kashmirian Saiva Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025), (3) the Picumata 
or Brahmayamala, which teaches the cult of the goddess Canda Kapalini and 
numerous related Kalpas, and (4) the texts of the vamasrotah, of which only the 
Vinasikha has come down to us intact, which teach the cult of the four goddesses 
Jaya, Vijaya, Jayanti/Ajita, and Aparajita, the sisters of the god Tumburu, 
venerated as an aspect of Siva.” 


Mantra[pitha] and the Vidyapitha’. The terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ assigned to the 
two Pithas follow the common notion that these are the relative positions of the 
male/masculine and female/feminine, Mantras being masculine and the deities they 
embody male and Vidyas being feminine and their deities female. 

The distinction in terms of left and right between the two Pithas in the passage 
of the Ananda cited in the preceding footnote must not be confused with that 
between the right current (daksinasrotah) and the left current (vamasrotah) of 
the Saiva scriptures, which derives from the fact that these are thought to have 
emerged from the right and left faces of the five-faced composite Sadasiva, those 
of Aghora (Bhairava) and the feminine Vamadeva respectively. For of the texts of 
the two Pithas only those of the cult of the four sisters are assigned to the lat- 
ter. The Siddhayogesvarimata and the Picumata are both assigned to the former, 
while according to itself the first Satka of the Jayadrathayamala is a hybrid of 
both (ubhayadtmakam); see SANDERSON 2002, pp. 1-2. Of the other three faces the 
front and rear, the faces of Tatpurusa and Sadyojata, are seen as the source of the 
Garudatantras and Bhitatantras, texts concerned respectively with procedures for 
the curing of the effects of poisons and demonic possession, while the upper face, 
that of Isana, is seen as the source of the scriptures of the Siddhanta, revealing that 
this, unlike the distinction between the two Pithas, is a Siddhanta-centric system 
of classification. It is adapted by the non-Saiddhantika Abhinavagupta as the basis 
of his esoteric account of the nature of the Saiva canon in the Madlinivijayavartika 
but only by adding a sixth, upper-upper current (ardhvordhvasrotah) above the 
Siddhanta as the source of the non-dualistic Kaula (Sakta) revelation that he takes 
to be the ultimate ground of the entire canon. Malinivijayavartika 1.160-163b: 
prakrtam briimahe devivisrstas citrasamvidah | yavat tavat tad irdhvordhvam 
sroto yad bhedavarjitam || 161 saurabhargasikhadini tatah sastrani tenire | uktam 
bhargasikhayam ca devena paramesthina || 162 urdhvasrotodbhavam jiianam 
idam tat paramam priye | paramadhvaninordhvotthasamvidripabhidhayina || 
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To these we may add the scriptures of two later Sakta cults, those of the 
goddesses Kubjika and Tripurasundari. The scriptures of the former, the Ku- 
bjikamata and related texts such as the Satsahasra, do not claim to be part of 
the Vidyapitha. But they are closely related to, and draw heavily on, the sub- 
corpus of texts within the Vidyapitha that is headed by the Siddhayogesvarimata 
and is asssociated with the Sakta system that would be developed under the 
name of the Trika: the Siddhayogesvarimata itself, the [TrikaJ/kularatnamala, 
the Tantrasadbhava, the Devydydmala, and the Trigirobhairava. Also allied 
in character is the NityGsodasikarnava or Vamakesvarimata, the fundamental 
scripture of the cult of the goddess Tripurasundari. This, which became the 
most widely established of India’s Sakta cults, has no direct antecedents in the 
Vidyapitha literature, but is rather an independent development out of an ear- 
lier Sakta tradition of the propitiation of goddesses known as the Nityas in which 
rites for success in love predominated.!? This early cult was eclipsed by its 


isGnavaktraniryatat siddhantadd bhedam Gdisat ‘T shall return now to the matter in 
hand. The nondualistic upper-upper stream is present when the various modes of 
consciousness are [still] in the state of [primal] emission within the Goddess [Para]. 
From this [state of fusion] are created the Saurabhargasikha and other such [nond- 
ualistic (Kaula) scriptures]. And the Supreme Lord has spoken [to this effect] in the 
Bhargasikha [itself], saying, “This knowledge, O beloved, is the supreme product of 
the upper face”. By using the word supreme [here] in reference to the nature of the 
consciousness that has arisen from this upper [face] he shows that he means some- 
thing different from [and superior to] the Siddhanta, which has come forth from the 
face of Igana’. 

The distinctness of this tradition is expressed in the Kumarikhanda of the 
Manthanabhairava in an account of the hierarchy of the various soteriolo- 
gies. It places those who follow the scripture(s) of the Nityas above those of 
the Atimargic traditions (Mausula, Vaimala, Lakula) and below those of the 
Bhairava corpus comprising the scriptures of the left and right currents. Above 
this it places six Sakta Tantras (paradsatkam): three of the Trika (Sadardha 
[=MGlinivijayottara], Bhairava[kula/, and Virdvali, then the KGlikula [texts] of 
the Krama, and finally itself, in two scriptural levels. It is significant that 
it does not put the Nitya cult on the level of its Sakta Tantras or even on 
that of the Bhairavatantras below them; see f. 213r3-7 (Muktisamgrahasitra, 
vv. 108-114c): *musulayudhahastanam (em. : mausulayudhahastanam Cod.) 
mayatattvam param padam | guddhajnanamaya vidya vaimalanam param padam 
|| 109 astapramanavedajfia lakularthavisaradah | vrate pagsupate caiva aigvaram 
paramam padam || 110 navanityagamajnanam Sivatattvam param padam 
| tasyordhve *karanadn (em. : karanadh Cod.)  pajica tyaktva tirdhvam tu 
bhairava<h> || 111 *sdstatantratantrikanam (?) nityanandam param padam | 
samanantakalatitam vamadaksinasamsthitam || 112 panktikramena mokso ’sti 
satyam nasty atra samésayah | tasya irdhve paradsatkam upary upari samsthitam || 
113 sadardham prathamam bhedam bhairavaékhyam dvitiyakam | virdvali trttyam 
tu caturtham kalikakulam || 114 tatas tv ddyavataram tu tasya irdhvam anahatam 
| srimatkulalikakhyam ‘The final destination of the [Mausula Pasupatas,] those 
who carry a club in their hands, is Mayatattva. That of the Vaimala[pasupata]s 
is Suddhavidyaltattva]. For those who are versed in the Lakula[pasupata] doctrine, 
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much more successful successor. But nonetheless evidence of it has survived, 
attesting two forms. One is taught in the Nitydkaula, of which a single, in- 
complete manuscript has come down to us in Nepal. Here the goddess Tripura 
is surrounded by a circle of twelve deities comprising eleven Nitya goddesses 
and Kamadeva, the Indian Cupid.* The other has been preserved in the eclec- 
tic Manthanabhairava, whose Siddhakhanda contains detailed manual-like in- 
structions for a Sakta cult of Tripura and nine Nityas with Kamadeva as her 
consort. The earlier prominence of the Nitya cult is indicated by the fact that 
a syncretistic text of the cult of Kubjika, the *CificinimatasGrasamuccaya, con- 
tains a section drawn from the Nitydkaula, or from some lost text closely re- 
lated to it, in which it sets out this cult as the ‘teaching of the southern or- 


mastering the eight Pramana scriptures, and for [those, the Pafcarthikapasupatas, 
who engage] in the Pasupata observance, it is [the Tattva] of Isvara. For those 
versed in the scriptural tradition of the Nine Nityds it is Sivatattva. Above that 
is Bhairava, transcending [all] the five Causes: Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Isvara, and 
SadasSiva]. This, eternal bliss, is the final destination of the Tantrikas of the Tantras 
of the eight [Bhairavas] [v. 182: the Niskala-Svacchandabhairava, the Sakala- 
Svacchandabhairava, the Bahuriipabhairava, the Aghorisabhairava, the Vyadhi- 
bhaksabhairava, the Candragarbhabhairava, the Vijhanabhairava, the Tumburu- 
bhairava (perhaps =the Vinasikha), and the Amrtesvarabhairava (=Netratantra)]. 
It is beyond the [universe] that culminates in Samana and is established in [the 
two divisions of the Bhairavatantras, those of] the left [current (vamasrotah)] and 
[those of] the right [daksinasrotah]. The truth—there is no [room for] doubt in this 
matter—is that liberation is [attained in each these systems but] in the manner 
of ascending a ladder. Above that are the six ascending [divisions of the scrip- 
tures] of Para. The first division is the Sadardha (=Malinivijaya, vv. 125a and 
133cd), the second the Bhairava[kula] (=Klinnadnvayayoga, v. 134a), the third the 
Virdvali (=Virdvalikulamnaya, v. 134c), and the fourth the Kalikula [scriptures] 
(=Kalikakrama, v. 134d). Above this is the Adyavatara [of the Pascimamnayal], and 
above that the Anahata [revelation] called Kulalika[mna@ya/’. It is striking that this 
passage omits the Saiddhantikas. It is therefore likely that the text has lost a line 
or verse here. This suspicion is strengthened by the verses that follow. For in these 
the order of systems is repeated with Saivam, i.e. the Siddhanta’s scriptures, be- 
tween the pasupatam and the eight Bhairavatantras (v. 128bcd: tatha pasupatam 
mahat | Saivam tasya visesam tu bhairavastakanirnayam). Since the passage also 
omits Sadasivatattva it is probable that it was this level that was assigned to the 
Saiddhantika system in the lost line or verse. To assign the Saiddhantikas to 
Sadasivatattva would, of course, be to disdain their claim that their param padam 
is in fact Sivatattva. 

“4 The eleven Nityas of this text are Hrllekha, Kledini, Nanda, Ksobhani, 
Madanatura, Nirafijana, Ragavati, Madanavati, Khekala, Dravani and Vegavati; 
see Nitydkaula, f. 2r7—2v1. 

1 Manthanabhairava, Siddhakhanda, ff. 186v-23lrl. The nine Nityds are 
Kulavidya, Vajresvari, Tvarita, Kurukulla, Lalita, Bherunda, Nilapataka, Mangala 
and Vyomavyapini. The section on Tripura continues to f. 252v and includes the 
text of the Nityasodasikarnava. The folio numbers are those of a palm-leaf manu- 
script in private hands, to which I have had access through digital images kindly 
provided by my former pupil and present colleague Dr. Somdev Vasudeva. 
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der’ (daksinagharamnayah), grouping it with the cult of Kubjika, the cult of 
Kali (Kalikula) in a form attested in the Jayadrathaydmala and the related cor- 
pus of the scriptures of the Krama or Mahanaya, and a form of Sakta worship 
agreeing closely with that found in the Trika, calling these the teachings of the 
western, northern, and eastern orders respectively (Pascimagharamnaya, Ut- 
taragharamnaya, and Purvagharamnaya). 

The Saktism of this tetradic schema of the directional Amnayas can be dis- 
tinguished broadly from the earlier Saktism of the Vidyapitha by a marked ten- 
dency to expurgate one of the most conspicuous features of the latter, namely 
its embeddedness in the intensely transgressive tradition of Kapalika asceti- 
cism whose roots lie in the Somasiddhantin division of the Atimarga. Since the 
Saktism of the Amnayas refers to itself as Kaula we may use this term to des- 
ignate these post-Kapalika developments. However, like most terms applied to 
traditions subject to change through time it serves at best to indicate a tendency 
rather than an absolute distinction. For while the cults of Tripurasundari and 
Kubjika adhered to this mode of self-definition and the Trika that developed out 
of the Siddhayogesvarimata also came to do so,'® the cult of Kali that came to 
constitute the Kaulas’ Northern Teaching (uttaramnayah) remained both Kaula 
in its self-definition and firmly Kapalika in its practise.!" 


16 On the anti-Kapalika stance of the mature Trika see SANDERSON 2005c, pp. 118- 
119, fn. 74. 

7 For the Kapalika/Mahavratin asceticism of practitioners of the Uttaramnaya, 
that is to say of the Kalikula and Krama/Mahanaya, see SANDERSON 2007a, 
pp. 293-294 (Cakrabhanu, Iéani, and Jaiyaka), 323 (Cakrapaninatha, author of 
the Bhavopaharastotra). Concerning the date of Cakrapaninatha I was able to 
say in 2007a (p. 417) only that he was earlier than his commentator Ramyadeva, 
who was later than Ksemaraja, which is to say, next to nothing. However, 
since then I have read a Nepalese manuscript, NGMPP C114/22, which con- 
tains his Bhavopaharastotra under the title Bhavopahdrapijad, and this enables 
us to include him among relatively early authors, since the manuscript is dated 
in 1158/9. To the Kashmirian exponents of the Krama identified as follow- 
ers of the Kapalika observance in 2007a I now propose to add one more. Ac- 
cording to a manuscript of the Chummdsamketaprakasa that I had not seen at 
that time, which contains the final verses of the work that are lacking in the 
one manuscript that I had seen then, the redactor of this text attributed to 
Niskriyananda was one Anantasakti. He is described there as mudradharah (A, 
f. 11r7-9): samsaérasambhramacayapravibhagabandhasambandhasamksaya*gatir 
(em. : gater Cod.) avikalpamirtih | sdksad andabiladhiya laghuvakkramena 
mudradharas tu vidadhe tad anantasaktih. This expression I take to have 
the same meaning as paficamudradharah ‘wearer of the five sect marks [of 
the Kapalika/Mahavratin]’; see, e.g., Svdyambhuvasitrasamgraha, Patala 14 
(satsamayabhedah), one of the chapters that is not part of the original work of this 
name, vv. 19-20: caturdasapramanena yuktam kapdlam ucyate | kapdale ca vratam 
mukhyam sarvapapanikrntanam | tasmin vratam cared yas tu sanmdsan mu- 
ktim Gpnuyat | patcamudradharah santah samayacarapalakah; and Kubjikamata 
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In general we may say that these non-Saiddhantika texts with their 
strongly Sakta orientation emerged after the Siddhanta or at least after the 
emergence of its earliest scriptures. Thus, for example, it is clear in my view that 
the Svacchandatantra was redacted after the formation of the Saiddhantika 
Nisvasa corpus, the Tantrasadbhdva after the Svacchanda, the Kubjikamata 
after the Tantrasadbhava,'® the first hexad of the Jayadrathayamala after the 
Kubjikamata,'® and the remaining three hexads after the first.2° However, I see 
no reason to conclude that all that is found in the non-Saiddhantika corpus is 
post-Saiddhantika and some grounds for thinking that some elements may be as 
old or older. This may be the case with the cult of the four sisters of Tumburu. 
For that is known to the Buddhist Dharmakirti (ff. c. 550-650),?! and the first 
two folios of a post-scriptural text on this cult, the *Devitantrasadbhavasara, 
written in learned style in the Arya metre, have survived among the Buddhist 
manuscripts uncovered in Gilgit in 1931. They may be assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to around the middle of the sixth century.?? A second area 


25.31cd: paficamudradharo vapi bhasmanistho digambarah. He is probably 
one with the Anantasgakti who wrote the published commentary on the Krama’s 
Vatilanathasitra but probably not with the Anantasakti who has left us a com- 
mentary (Visamapadasamketa), as yet unpublished, on the Bahuripagarbhastotra; 
see SANDERSON 2007a, p. 344. 

18 See the evidence for this sequence in SANDERSON 2001, pp. 20-35. 

19 See SANDERSON 2002, p. 1 and note 4 on p. 21. 

20 See SANDERSON 2002, p. 2 and note 18 on p. 22. 

21 See SANDERSON 2001, pp. 11-13, fn. 10. 

22 No title appears in the surviving fragment of this text. The title assigned here 
is a guess based on the unknown author’s description of his work in verses 3 
and 4. There he says that he is extracting the fundamentals (sarah) of the 
Essence of the Tantras (tantrasadbhavah) of the [four] Goddesses (devinadm) that 
had been received from Siva by a sage identified only as the ornament of the lin- 
eage of Atri: 3 dtreyavansatilakenoktam Sarvad avadpya yat piirvam | suramuni- 
naradsuranam devinam tantrasadbhavam || 4 tasmad aham apy adhuna vaksye 
samhrtya saram aryabhih | spastataraksarapanktibhir avisaladhiyam *prabodhaya 
(em. : pravodhata Cod.) ‘The Essence of the Tantras of the Goddesses was received 
of old from Siva by the ornament of the lineage of Atri and taught to the gods, sages, 
men, and titans. I in turn have summarized its fundamentals and shall now declare 
them in Arya verses whose lines of syllables will be completely clear in meaning, for 
the instruction of those of modest intellect’. The script is the stage of proto-Sarada 
that Prof. Lore SANDER has called Gilgit/Bamiyan type 2 and also Sonderschrift 
1. I stumbled upon the first folio (8221-3222) while searching the facsimiles of the 
Gilgit manuscripts for proto-Tantric Buddhist materials and communicated this un- 
expected discovery to Somdev VASUDEVA, then my student, who promptly located 
the second folio (3340-3341) and presented convincing palaeographical arguments 
for the date of the manuscript proposed here (email of 7.12.2000), pointing to the 
presence of the archaic tripartite ya ligature, the occurrence of the old style of hr, 
and the Gupta style ru. The text teaches the Mantras of the four Devis, who, it says, 
were made manifest at the beginning of creation so that men could attain supernat- 
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of the non-Saiddhantika canon that is likely to be very early in origin is that 


of the Yamalatantras assigned to the Vidyapitha, represented in our surviving 


manuscripts by the 12000-verse Picumata, also called the Brahmayamala. For 


the Skandapuradna-Ambikakhanda, whose earliest surviving manuscript was 


completed in 810, lists seven Yamala texts, beginning with the Brahmaydmala, 
as Tantras of the Mother Goddesses (md@trtantrani).2? The date of the text 
itself is still a matter of debate; but it is unlikely to have been composed later 


than 


the end of the seventh century or earlier than the sixth.** It is certainly 


23 


24 


ural accomplishments and liberation (v. 1led: pradurbhita devyah siddhyartham 
muktaye caiva), their ancillaries (angamantrah), their retinue of [four] Ditis and 
[four] Kinkaras (v. 16bc: diityas sakinkara<h>), Tumburu (v. 17ab: pranavam 
tumburusahitam sarthavaha +), and the AnkuéSa (v. 18bc: sapranavam HUM-PHAT- 
viniyuktam ankusam etat). The Vindsikha, our only complete surviving Tantra of 
the vamasrotah, teaches the four Devis (vv. 30c—32b), Tumburu (vv. 29c—30b), and 
the Ankué§a (v. 41d etc.), but not the Dutis or Kinkaras. For the fuller pantheon see, 
e.g., Devyamata, f. 40r1: jaya ca vijaya caiva jayanti caparajita | diitibhih kinkaraih 
sardham samurtas *tumburuh (corr : tumburum Cod.) sthitah; Netratantra 11.1- 
27; and Saradatilaka 19.87-105b and TantrasaGrasamgraha 23.37—-52 (with the four 
Ditis but without the Kinkaras). The expression sarthavahah ‘the [international] 
trader’ in v. 17b (v. 17ab: pranavam tumburusahitam sarthavaha +) no doubt refers 
to Tumburu, who is so described in the Buddhist version of this cult taught in the 
Majfjusriyamilakalpa (47.29b, 52a, 54c, p. 413, 1. 12, etc.). According to that source 
the four sisters and Tumburu are to be depicted sailing in a ship with Tumburu at 
the helm (47.24: nauydnasamaridha<h> sabhratrsahapancama<h> | karnadharo 
**rthacit (tentative conj. : thacit Ed.) tasam *tumburundmasamjnitah (em. : tum- 
burur nama samjnitah Ed.). See also here p. 130. This depiction is also prescribed 
in the Saiva Pingalamata, f. 28v5-6 (Citradhikara, v. 35): jayadyas cakragas tadvat 
panktistha va likhet | kramat navariidhas ca va likhyas tumburuh karnadharakah 
‘He should depict Jayal, Vijaya, Jayanti,] and [Aparajita] forming a circle or in a 
line. Alternatively he may depict them on board a ship with Tumburu as the helms- 
man’. For the early date of this cult see also here p. 129. 

See SANDERSON 2001, pp. 6-7, fn. 4 and here p. 229 (171.127—130b) and a discus- 
sion of the titles it contains. The oldest manuscript is dated in the year 234. For 
this date and its equivalence to A.D. 810 see ADRIAENSEN, BAKKER and ISAAC- 
SON 1994, p.326. That the era of the date is that of the Licchavi Manadeva 
(=Amsuvarman) was first proposed by WITZEL (1986, p.256, n. 9). The date of 
the commencement of this unnamed era which is seen in Nepalese inscriptions that 
begin during the reign of the Nepalese king Manadeva was determined to fall in 
A.D. 576 on the basis of Tibetan evidence by Luciano PETECH (1961). Previously it 
had been assumed that the era was that of Harsa (A.D. 606). 

Yuko YOKOCHI has observed (1999a, pp.81-82) that the icon of the goddess 
Mahisasuramardini seen in texts of the sixth and seventh centuries gives way to 
a new iconic type around the beginning of the eighth century and that this text be- 
longs with the earlier sources in this regard. The same scholar has shown (1999b, 
pp. 68-75) that the description of Mahisdsuramardini in 68.10—23 of the text cor- 
responds most closely to the image of Mahisasuramardini from Siddhi-ki-Gupha at 
Deogarh, an example of her Gupta subtype B2. She argues that this was carved in 
the middle of the sixth century or, at the latest, at its the end (pp. 74-75). So, she 
concludes, “the possibility that the text belongs to the same century can no longer 
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striking in this regard that it betrays no knowledge of the Siddhanta, its 
Saivism being Atimargic,2° a circumstance which supports the hypothesis that 
the polarity seen in the Mantramarga between Saivism and Sakta Saivism 
was already present in some form when the former was still in the Atimarga 
stage.”® Royal devotion to Bhairava certainly goes back before the Siddhanta’s 
emergence, being attributed in Vakataka inscriptions to Rudrasena I, who ruled 
c. 335-c. 360,?’ and a copperplate decree issued by Maharaja Bhulunda in 376 
from Bagh (Valkha) in Madhya Pradesh records a grant made to support the 
worship of the Mothers in a temple of those deities established by an officiant of 
the Atimarga, the Pasupatacarya Bhagavat Lokodadhi.”® 

In the light of this evidence that Saktism was extensively incorporated into 
and developed within Saivism it should not be surprising to discover that in spite 
of the prevalence of the worship of the Goddess in early medieval India kings 
identified in inscriptions as devotees of the Goddess (bhagavatibhaktah) rather 
than Siva are very rare. At present I am aware only of Nagabhata, Bhoja, and 
his successor Mahipala I in the ninth century among the Girjara-Pratiharas of 
Kanyakubja.”9 

Royal devotion to a goddess, typically as a dynasty’s lineage deity (kuladevi, 
vamésadevi, gotradevi), was very common during our period, and such deities are 
often declared in inscriptions to be the source of a king’s sovereignty and mar- 
tial might.2° But this was not sufficient to mark out kings who worshipped such 
goddesses as Saktas. For such worship was common regardless of a king’s reli- 


be repudiated” (p. 75). The Gupta type, in one subtype or another, was popular from 
the 5th century to the 8th. 

> The Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda is not a text of the Atimarga in the sense that 
it was written for initiates in one of its systems. For since it is a Purana its target 
audience is the uninitiated laity. However, the Saivism that it draws on is Pasupata 
rather than Mantramargic. This Atimargic background is conspicuous throughout 
the text; but see particularly Adhyayas 174-183. 

26 Hypothesis first proposed in SANDERSON 1988, p. 667. 

27 See, e.g., the Tirodi plates of Pravarasena II, r.c. 400-c. 450, CII 5:11, 11.3-6: 
atyantasvamimahabhairavabhaktasya ... mahardjasrirudrasenasya. The same for- 
mula appears in all the other surviving copper-plates of this king that are complete 
at this point (CZ 5:1, 4, 6-7, 10, 13-14, 18). For these approximate regnal dates of 
Rudrasena I I am following BAKKER 1997, p. 169. 

28 RAMESH and TEWARI 1990:10, ll. 2-6: bhagavallokodadhipasupatacaryapratistha- 
pitakapifichikanakagramamatrsthanadevakulasya pifichikanakam eva gramam 
saha bhadradattavatakagramavatakacchena devagraharamatfna[m] balicaru- 
sattradhiipagandhapuspamdalyopayojyabhogaya .... 

2 FT 14:18, 11.6, 7, 7-8: param bhagavatibhakto maharajasrinagabhatadevas 
...param bhagavatibhakto mahdrdjasribhojadevas ...param bhagavatibhakto 
mahdardajasrimahendrapdladevas ... 

30 For some examples see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 288-290. 
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gious affiliation, and it was in any case inconstant, coming to the fore only on cer- 
tain occasions, particularly during the autumnal Navaratra festival that inaugu- 
rates the season of military activity, when they and associated goddesses received 
large-scale animal sacrifices;*! and when this cult was particularly emphasized 
through the forging of connections with a higher domain of non-periodic, exclu- 
sive devotion, then this domain was that of the esoteric goddesses of the Saiva 
Vidyapitha.*? 


THE ETIOLATION AND SUBSUMPTION OF THE CULT OF THE SUN-GOD 


As for the cult of the Sun, kings who have been declared in inscriptions 
to be devotees of this god (paramasaurah, paramddityabhaktah, and the 
like) are also few and they are mostly confined to the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies. We have Dharmaraja of Padmakholi in the Ganjam District of Orissa, 
Dharapatta, the Maitraka of Valabhi, Rajyavardhana, Adityavardhana, and 
Prabhakaravardhana, the three successive predecessors of King Harsa of 
Kanyakubja, in the sixth century, and from c. 570 to c. 665 the Gurjara feuda- 


31 On Navaratra see SANDERSON 2005a, p. 371 (fn. 64); 2005b, pp. 255-257; 2007b, 
pp. 263-277 and 294 (fn. 196). For an example of the scale of such annual sacrifices 
see p. 247 below. 

32 In general we may say that the Saivism of the Mantramarga holds itself aloof from 
the domain of calendrical religion, seeing the recurrent festivals of that domain as 
commemorations of mythic events and therefore as operating on a level of mun- 
dane belief that initiates must transcend. That is the territory of Puranic religion, 
which guarantees various rewards but not the liberation or supernatural effects and 
powers promised to observant initiates into the Mantramarga. Saiva initiates were 
merely required to track the Puranic calendar by intensifying their own regular cult 
on days when uninitiated devotees were celebrating Siva’s or the Goddess’ activi- 
ties in the domain of myth-based devotion; see, e.g., Tantrdlokaviveka on 28.6d—7b. 
Nonetheless, we see a distinct tendency for the Mantramarga to seep downwards 
into this domain providing Saiva or Sakta Saiva versions of the Puranic rituals 
that mark such major annual festivals as Sivaratri and Navaratra. A Sakta Saiva 
procedure for the celebration of Sivaratri was current in Kashmir, as can be seen 
from the prescriptions set out in the Nityadisamgraha of Rajanaka Taksakavarta 
(ff. 71v—72v15) from the lost Diatidamara and in the 31st chapter of the Haracar- 
itacintamani of Rajanaka Jayadratha in the thirteenth century, drawing on this 
and the Anantabhaskara. The same can be seen in various regions in the case of the 
Navaratra, also known as the Durgotsava. Among the Newars of the Kathmandu 
valley, the goddess is worshipped in this festival in a Tantric form as Ugracanda 
in Paddhatis that incorporate her among such Mantramargic Sakta deities as 
Siddhilaksmi and Kubjika; see the Newari Navaratrapujavidhi manuscripts A and 
B in the bibliography. For her Tantric worship in this context in the tradition of 
the Paippaladin Atharvavedins of Orissa see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 263-276. In 
Bengal, where Navaratra was and is much emphasized, we see a Smarta procedure 
but one that has been strongly Tantricized in the Durgaépiijaprayogatativa section 
of the Durgapujatattva of Raghunandana in the 16th century. 
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tories of Bharukaccha (Broach). This is explicitly stated in the case of Dadda 
I (r.c.570-595), and Dadda II (r.c. 620-645); and it is probable in the case of 
Jayabhata II (r. c. 645-665), since it is very likely that the temple of the Sun-god 
Jayaditya at Kotipura near Kavi in the Broach District was founded by him with 
his name (Jaya-). It is also probable in the case of Jayabhata I (rc. 595-620), 
since this was the religion not only of his predecessor and successor but also 
of his brother Ranagraha. After Jayabhata II the next three kings of this 
dynasty, Dadda III (c. 665-690), Jayabhata III (c. 690-715), and Ahirola (c. 715— 
720), turned to Saivism, declaring themselves paramamdahesvarah. In the ninth 
century we have royal devotees of the Sun in Ramabhadra, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the Girjara-Pratihara Bhojadeva I of Kanyakubja, and Vinayakapala, 
the latter’s grandson, and, in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, in 
the Sena kings of Bengal Laksmanasena and Visvariipasena, though the former 
also appears in his inscriptions as a Vaisnava (paramavaisnavah) and, more 
specifically, as a devotee of Narasimha (paramandarasimhah).*? 

It appears that the Sauras, the initiated devotees of the Sun-god, possessed 
their own canon of scriptures, known, like those of the Saivas and the Vaisnava 
followers of the Paficaratra, as Samhitas. A list of eighty-five such texts is given 
in an account of brahmanical, Paficaratrika (Vaisnava), Saura, and Saiva scrip- 
tural authorities, contained in the Saiva scripture Srikanthiyasamhita. No man- 
uscript of this text, which was known to Ksemaraja (fl. c. 1000-1050) and prob- 
ably to Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025), has come down to us; but I have located 
its long section dealing with the canons of scripture in the Nityddisamgraha of 
Rajanaka Taksakavarta, a Kashmirian digest of scriptural passages bearing on 
the duties of initiated Saivas, compiled at some time after the eleventh century.*4 


33 FT 28:16: sahasrarasmipddabhakto (Dharmaraja); EI 31:39B,1.8: paramdditya- 
bhaktah (Dharapatta); EI 4:29, ll. 1-3: paramddityabhaktah (the predecessors of 
Harsa); CII 4i:16, 1.4: dinakaracaranakamalapranamapanitasesaduritanivaha- 
(Dadda J); ibid., 1.52: dinakaracaranarcanaratasya (Dadda II); CI 41:18, 1.9: di- 
nakarakiranabhyarcanaratasya (Ranagraha); CII 4i:21, 1.13: paramamahesvarah 
(Dadda III); ibid., ll. 16-17: paramamahesvarah (Jayabhata ID); CI 41:24, ll. 20-11: 
paramamd@hesvarah (Ahirola); EI 5:24,1.5: paramddityabhakto (Ramabhadra); EI 
14:18, 1.6: paramdadityabhakio (Vinayakapala); SIRCAR 1983a:27, ll. 35-38: para- 
masaurah (Laksmanasena); paramasaura (Visvarupasena); EI 12:3, 11. 23-25: pa- 
ramavaisnava- (Laksmanasena); and SIRCAR 1983a:26, ll. 32-33: -paramanarasi- 
mha- (Laksmanasena). For the attribution of the temple of Jayaditya at Kotipura 
to Jayabhata IT see MIRASHI, CII 4i, p. liv. 

34 The list of the Saura Samhitas in the Nityadisamgraha is to be found on ff. 4v11-5r6 
of the codex unicus. A lightly edited transcript of the whole excerpt on the scriptural 
canons has been published as it appears in an apograph contained among the Stein 
manuscripts of Oxford’s Bodleian Library by Jiirgen HANNEDER (1998, pp. 237— 
268). The verses on the Saura canon are 74-88 in his edition. On the date of the 
compilation of the Nityadisamgraha see SANDERSON 2007a, p. 422. 
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Unfortunately, no manuscript of any one of these Saura scriptures has surfaced; 
and the decline of Saurism as a distinct tradition, of which this is the conse- 
quence and evidence, is probably to be attributed, at least in part, to a failure to 
continue to attract patronage and so maintain its separate identity as Saivism 
became more influential and encroached upon its territory. 

Thus a Saurasamhita of our period sets out the procedure for the worship 
of the Sun and no doubt drew on the Saura tradition.*° But it assigns itself to 
the canon of the Saiva scripture Vathula/Kalottara,*® a text on which it silently 
draws, gives a Saiva account of the place of the Sun in the birth of the uni- 
verse, deriving it through emergence from Siva expressed in a phrase found 


7 and insists that Siva and the Sun are in 


elsewhere in the Saiva scriptures,? 
essence a single deity.?> Moreover, the worship of the Sun taught in this text 
was included by the Saiddhantika Saivas as a compulsory preliminary (angam) 
of the regular worship of Siva himself, appearing first in the sources known 
to me in the Siddhdntasdrapaddhati of Maharajadhiraja Bhojadeva of Dhara 


(r.c. 1018-1060)" and then soon afterwards, in dependence on that text, in the 


35 A critical edition of this text is being prepared for publication by Dr. Divakar 
Acharya. I am very grateful to him for sending me drafts of this edition. The text 
survives in a Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript with a scribal date that falls in A.D. 
949 (NAK MS 1/1231, NGMPP A1161/6). 

36 Saurasamhita 1.5: nokta puirvam tu ya vatsa gopita saurasamhita | tantre tu 
vathule sa tu rahasyam na prakasita. Final colophon: iti vathule kriyapdde saura- 


samhitayam .... 

37 Saurasamhita 1.10-12:  adrstavigrahac chantac chivat paramakaranat | 
kriyasaktir viniskranta paratejasamanvita || 11 akase tu yada hy ulka 
srstihetor adhomukhi | tasya tejasamayogaéd utpannam tejaripinam || 12 


ddityamanisamyogad vahnih samjayate yatha | saktitejasamayogad bhanuh 
sambhavita tatha. 10ab = Pauskaraparamesvara (as quoted by Bhatta Ramakantha 
at MatangapGramesvaraurtti, Vidyapdda, p.19, ll.5-6) and Srikanthiyasamhita 
(ed. in HANNEDER 1998, p. 240, v. 1). 

38 Saurasamhita 1.15: adityam tu sivam vindyac chivam adityam eva ca | nanatvam 
yas tu gaccheta yatnenapi na sidhyati. 

39 Siddhantasarapaddhati, MS A, f.3v5—4v2, MS B, f.4v6-6r2: OM HRAM HRIM 
SAH iti siiryamantrena krtadehasuddhih krtasakalikaranam arghapdatram 
krtva puspddikam samproksya raktacandanddinaé siiryaya milamantrenargham 
dattva siryam piijayet | tatra ganapatigurupijanantaram OM AM PRABHUTAYA 
NAMAH iti pithamadhye, OM AM VIMALAYA NAMAH ity a@gneyya@m, OM AM 
SARAYA NAMAH iti nairrtyam, OM AM ARADHYAYA NAMAH iti vayavyam, 
OM AM PARAMASUKHAYA NAMAH ity aiganyam, OM AM PADMAYA NAMAH iti 
punar madhye, OM RAM DIPTAYAI NAMAH purvadale, OM RIM SUKSMAYAI 
NAMAH agnau, OM RUM JAYAYAI NAMAH daksine, OM RUM BHADRAYAI 
NAMAH nairrte, OM REM VIBHUTYAI NAMAH varune, OM RAIM VIMALAYAI 
NAMAH vdayavye, OM ROM AMOGHAYAI NAMAH saumye, OM RAUM VIDYUTAYAI 
NAMAH iéGne, OM RAM SARVATOMUKHAYAI NAMAH karnikayam sampijya 
visphuram mudram_ pradarsya  raktavarnavartulatejobimbamadhyastham 
raktavadsasam $svetapadmopari sthitam  sarvabharanabhisitam ekavaktram 
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Somasambhupaddhati, composed towards the end of the eleventh century.*° The 
Sambapurana, which teaches the worship of the Sun-god, is also a product, at 
least in its later portions, of a Saiva environment.*! 

Traces of some form of the vanished tradition of the Sauras may have sur- 
vived in the Sakta Saiva literature. For Kashmirian sources know of a Sakta 
cult whose deity was the Sun under the name Vira or VireSvara accompanied 
by the goddess Bhargasikha, citing as its scripture the Kaula Bhargasikha, also 
called Saurabhargasikha, a work for knowledge of whose content we now have 
only a few comments in the Kashmirian literature and a few verses quoted in the 
same, one of which has also been quoted by the east-Indian Buddhist Ramapala 
in his Sekanirdesapanjika, a fact that demonstrates that this was not a merely 
a local, Kashmirian tradition.*2 The probability that this cult reflects a non- 


dvibhujam svetapankajapadnim sarvalaksanasampannam samcintya puspair 
afijalim a@pirya OM HAM KHAM KHASOLKAYA HRAM HRIM SAH SURYAYA NAMAH 
ity avdhanamudraya samavahya sthadpanya samsthapya samnidhad<pa>nyaG 
samnidhapya nisthuraya nirodhyarghapaddyacamaniyani khasolkina dattva 
angena milamantrena sadngam siryam gandhapuspddibhih sampiijya padma- 
mudram bimbamudram ca pradarsyagneyyam OM AM HRDAYAYA NAMAH, 
aisanyam OM ARKAYA SIRASE SVAHA, nairrtyam OM BHUR BHUVAH SVAR *OM 
(em.:E B:AIH A) JVALINISIKHAYAI VAUSAT, vaéyavyam OM HUM KAVACAYA 
HUM, OM BHANUNETRAYA VASAT madhye, pirvddicatursu digdalesu OM RAH 
ASTRAYA PHAT ity angdni sampiijya hrdayadinam dhenum netrasya govrsam 
trasanim astrasya ca pradarsgya OM SAM SOMAYA NAMAH pirvadalagre, OM 
BUM BUDHAYA NAMAH daksine, OM BRM BRHASPATAYE NAMAH pascime, OM 
BHAM BHARGAVAYA NAMAH uttare, OM AM ANGARAYA NAMAH aGgneye, OM 
SAM SANAISCARAYA NAMAH nairrtyam, OM RAM RAHAVE NAMAH vé@yavye, 
OM KEM KETAVE NAMAH isanyam iti grahan sampijya namaskaramudraya 
prarocya gandhapuspadipadhipanaivedyadi khasolkinad dattva padmamudram 
bimbamudram ca pradarsya ksamasvety uccarya mantrasamiham upasamhrtya 
samharamudraya dvddasantasthitasiryaya hrtsthitaya vd niyojayet. ity anena 
vidhind visarjya nirmdlyam arghapdtrodakam ca aiganyam TEJASCANDAYA 
NAMAH | iti siryapijjavidhih. For some detailed evidence of the dependence of the 
Somasambhupaddhati on the Siddhdntasadrapaddhati see SANDERSON 2005a, 
p. 360 (fn. 28). 

40 Somasambhupaddhati, Pt.1, pp. 68-89. 

41 HAZRA 1958, pp. 29-108; VON STIETENCRON 1966, pp. 227ff. 

42 See Abhinavagupta, Malinislokavartika 1.161-162b (160c-161b: yavat tavad 
tad urdhvordhvam sroto yad bhedavarjitam || saurabhargasikhadini tatah 
Sastrani tenire); Tantraloka 4.255 and 15.280; 32.62: virabhairavasamjneyam 
khecart bodhavardhini | astadhettham varnita sribhargastakasikhakule; 
Ksemaraja, Sdambapafcasikatika on brahma prathamam atanu in _v.10a: 
prathamam ddav atanu asariram SsribhargasikhdadistanityG akGraparadmarsatma 
viresvarakhyam brahma brhad brmhakam ca param saktam dhama and on 
v.21: sribhargasikhayam api “naisa varno na va gabdo na caivayam kalatmakah 
| kevalah paramanando viro nityodito ravih || ndstam eti na codeti na santo na 
vikaravan | sarvabhitantaracaro bhanur bharga iti smrta” iti; Svacchandod- 
dyota, vol.4 (Patala 9), p.55, ll.15-16; and Ramapala, Sekanirdesapanjika, 
f.10v2-3: tad uktam bhargasikhayam sakteye tantre na san na cadsat sadasan 
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Saiva tradition otherwise lost to us is made somewhat greater by the fact that 
the names Viresvara and Bhargasikha are applied in Kashmirian sources, both 
Saiva and Smarta, to the Sun-god and his consort at Martandatirtha (modern 
Matan), where King Lalitaditya built his majestic temple of the Sun in the mid- 
eighth century,** a site that has been a major pilgrimage site with its own special 
rites for the dead, the Bhargasraddha and Siryabali, down to modern times.*4 
However, it is possible that the application of these names merely reflects the 
pervasive influence of Sakta Saiva esotericism in the wider Kashmirian commu- 
nity in later times. 

There are also strong elements of a solar esotericism in the Kalikula of the 
Jayadrathayamala and the Krama.* It is possible that these too may have been 


na tan nobhayojjhitam | durvijfieya hi sdvastha kim apy etad anuttamam (the 
verse has been silently incorporated by Abhinavagupta as Tantraloka 2.28 [with 
anuttaram not anuttamam)): Jayaratha identifies this as a quotation from the 
Bhargasikhaé in his commentary: sribhargasikham samvadayati (-viveka, vol. 1, 
Ahnika 2, p. 22). 

43 Rajatarangini 4.192; Krishna DEVA in EITA, vol.2, part 1, pp.363—66; plates 
710-721; AIISPL, Accession numbers 20738-20789 and 60003-60051. The 
Martandamahatmya, the praise-text of this site, refers to Surya here as Viresvara 
(Bhrngisasamhita, p.15: esa viresvaro devah parah paramakaranam; p.63: 
viresaya namas tubhyam; p.66: namo viradhiviresa) and makes Bhargasikha the 
first of his Saktis (ibid., p. 12, listing Bhargasikha, Bhima, Bhasvati and Bhanavi). 
The Sun is also invoked as Viresvara in the worship of the Grahas that occurs 
among the preliminaries in Saiva rituals in Kashmir; see Kaladiksapaddhati B 
f.4v9-10: tadbahir grahah. tatradau madhye siiryah OM RAM AGNAYE OM HRAM 
HRIM SAH VIRESVARAYA NAMAH OM HRAM HRIM SAH VIRALAKSMYAI NAMAH. The 
Bijas HRAM HRIM SAH are Surya’s. His consort is invoked as Viralaksmi here rather 
than as Bhargasikha because in the context of the ritual the pair are superimposed 
on the principal deities Amrtesvara[bhairava] and his consort Amrtalaksmi. 

“4 For the Paddhati of these rituals see Karmakanda, vol.4, pp. 140-205. Here too 

the Sun is invoked as Vira/Viresvara (p.196): vira virega devega namas te ’stu 

tridhatmaka | mahamartanda varada sarvabhayavaraprada .... 

See, e.g, Jayadrathayadmala 4.4.8-17: sa ravir bhasurddharas tadadhara hi kalika 

| sadare vipuladhara sodasoddyotasannibha || 9 sphuradvamanasangrasaraviki 

srstikarika | sa ravir devatakaro ravir eka<s> tadakrtih || 10 ravih pradipakdloke 
suryamadhyat samutthitah | raver antargato bhanur bhasayaty akhilam jagat 
|| 11 bhanavi kaulini ya sa tatpufijabharitam jagat | tatrotpanna mahamantra 
bhairavastastayonayah || 12 na prakagse na cakasge nobhaye nobhayojjhite | 
sarvavarananirmukto sarvago bhati bhaskarah || 13 amrtam pravrtam yena 

racitam ca kulakulam | sa ravih siryaturyante bhrajate raudradamarah || 14 

svasamvitparamadityanityoditamaricibhih | bhacakram bhasitam yena sa vai 

kalanjaro bhavet; CificintmatasGrasamuccaya, ff. 30v7—21r4 (7.166-172 [Ut- 
taragharamnaya (Kalikula) section]): 166 ravih pradipakdloke siiryamadhyad 
vinirgatah | raver antargato bhanur bhasayaty akhilam jagat || 167 bhanavi kaulini 

y@ sa tatpunjabharitam jagat | tatrotpanna mahaémantra bhairavastastayonayah 

| 168 ravibhanumayi devi kaulesit kulagahvari | ksobhanandavirame tu 

pasyate kulasamtatim || 169 mahavyomarnave saive bhanavikundamadhyatah 
| tatra pralinah sarve te bhairavastastayonayah || 170 bhadnavikundamadhye 


45 
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constructed on the basis of Saura notions. But it is also possible that they are an 
independent development internal to Saivism. In the absence of properly Saura 
literature it is impossible to be sure. 

The cult of the Sun-god, then, appears to have survived in India after the 
rise of the Saivism only in heavily Saivized Puranic reflexes or subordinated in 
a Saivized form within the Saiddhantika cult of Siva, and, perhaps, in some ele- 
ments within the Sakta Saiva tradition. Only in the Majapahit kingdom of East 
Java do we hear of the survival of adherents of a distinct Saura denomination. 
There a royal charter ofc. 1350 tells us that a board of six learned men appointed 
to adjudicate law suits included two adherents of this tradition.*® 


THE DECLINE OF VAISNAVISM AND THE RISE OF THE TANTRIC PANCARATRA 
FOLLOWING SAIVA MODELS 


Royal preference for Vaisnavism, expressed in inscriptions by the epithets 
atyantabhagavadbhaktah, paramabhagavatah, or paramavaisnavah, all mean- 
ing ‘entirely devoted to Visnu’, is mostly confined to the period from the fourth 
century to the seventh. The Bhagavata faith was adopted and promoted by 
the Guptas from the first half of the fourth century through to the end of the 
fifth,*” and it was probably under their influence that it gained a foothold in 
the fifth century among the Saiva Vakataka rulers of Nandivardhana in east- 
ern Vidarbha, through the marriage in the last decade of the fourth century of 
the Vakataka Rudrasena II to Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of the parama- 
bhagavatah Gupta emperor Candragupta II (c. 380—474).*® Gupta influence may 
also explain the appearance of the Bhagavata faith at the end of the fourth cen- 


tu layacakram svabhdavatah | viline svasvabhavakhye tatsvabhavodayam tatah 
|| 171 bhavabhavadvayottirna ya virauty asaririnit | sa cida nihsvabhavastha 
suryakula kréodari || 172 tatsvariipoditam cakram cidbhanvarkagatisthitam | 
pratibimbam ivabhati visvagrasaikalampatam; Kalikulakramasadbhava 2.37cd: 
bhaskarair dvidasair yukta sikha bhargasya cottama; Eraka, Kramastotra, quoted 
in Tantralokaviveka on 4.165c—167: astoditadvadasabhanubhaji yasyam gata 
bhargasikha sikheva | prasantadhadmni dyutindgam eti tam naumy anantam 
paraméaérkakalim. On the literature of the Kashmirian Kalikula see SANDERSON 
2007a, pp. 250-370. 

46 See here p. 120. 

47 CIT 3:8, ll.1-2: paramabhagavatamaharajadhirajasrikumaragupta-; 11. 20-23: 
paramabhaégavato maharajadhirdjasricandraguptas tasya puttras tatpdddnu- 
ddhyato mahaddevyam dhruvadevyam utpannah paramabhagavato maharajadhi- 
rajasrikumaraguptas tasya puttras tatpadanuddhyatah paramabhagavato maha- 
rajadhirajasriskandaguptah. 

48 On Saivism and Vaisnavism among the Vakatakas of Nandivardhana and the influ- 
ence of the Vaisnava Prabhavatigupta on the religion of this dynasty see BAKKER 
1997. 
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tury among the Salankayana kings of Vengipura in Andhra. The earlier kings of 
this dynasty were devotees of Siva in keeping with the norm in this region. But 
Nandivarman II, a younger contemporary of Candragupta II, is styled parama- 
bhagavatah.*® Other early Vaisnava kings are the Matharas of Kalinga,°° the 
Traikitakas of Nasik, Konkana, and Lata,*! the Sarabhapuriyas of Daksina Ko- 
sala,°” and the Parivrajaka Maharajas of Dabhalarajya (Dahala) in the fifth and 
sixth centuries,’ perhaps the early Maukharis of Kanyakubja before the reign of 
Isanavarman (c. 550—76),* the Nalas of western Orissa (c. 450+—700), the early 
Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami) in the sixth and early seventh century,°® and the 
early Pallavas of Kafici up to and including Simhavisnu II (c. 550-610).°’ After 
Pulakesin II and Simhavisnu both the Calukyas and Pallavas were Saivas,*® as 


49 E1 42:11, 11.7-9: bhagavaccitra<rathasvamya>nuddhyato ...paramabhagavatas 
Salankayanavamsaprabhavo vijayavarmma. For this hypothesis of Gupta influ- 
ence, which rests on slenderer evidence than that of Gupta influence on the 
Vakatakas, see S. SANKARANARAYANAN in EI 42:11, p. 92. 

50 TRIPATHY 1997:2: bhagavatsvamindrayanapadanudhyatah; 3: narayanasvaminah 
padabhaktah paramadaivata<h>. 

51 MIRASHI, CII 4i, p.xliv; CII 4i:8, ll. 1-2: bhagavatpadakarmmakaro ...maharaja- 
dahrasena<h>; CII 4i:9, ll.1-2, 7-8: bhagavatpaddakarmmakarah ...maharaja- 
vyaghrasena<h>. 

52 FT 31:35, ll. 1-2; EI 22:6, ll. 3-4; EI 31:18, 1.3. 

53 FT 8:28. 

54 Of his predecessors Harivarman, Adityavarman, and Iévaravarman, we know that 
the second at least was paramabhagavatah. 

58 EI 21:24 (Podagadh inscription of the Nala Skandavarman, fifth century) and EI 
26:3 (Rajim stome inscription of the Nala Vilasatunga, c. 700); SINGH 1994, pp. 89— 
90. 

56 Kirtivarman I (r. 566-597) completed the Visnu cave-temple at Vatapi. His suc- 
cessor Mangalisvara-Ranavikranta (r. 597-608) is styled paramabhagavatah in an 
inscription in the Vaisnava cave 3 at Badami recording the completion of the tem- 
ple, the installation of the Visnu, and the granting of a village (FLEET in BURGESS 
1877, p. 363, Il. 5-10; and FLEET 1881 [lithograph]): srimangalisvararanavikrantah 
...paramabhagavato *layanam (corr. FLEET:layano Ep.) mahavisnugrham 
...krtva .... On the Vaisnavism of the early Calukyas before Vikramaditya I (654— 
c. 681) see BOLON 1979, pp. 254-256. 

57 Carudevi, wife of Buddhavarman son of Skandavarman I (c. 330-350) (MAHA- 
LINGAM 1988:4, ll. 7-9: gift of land to a temple of Narayana); Simhavarman 
II, c. 486— 477 (MAHALINGAM 1988:8, 11.15-17: paramabhagavatah); Yu- 
varaja Visnugopa, mid-fifth century (MAHALINGAM 1988:6: Il. 9-17; MAHALINGAM 
1988:7, Il. 18-21: paramabhagavatah); Nandivarman I, c. 495-520 (MAHALINGAM 
1988:10, Il.9-10: paramabhagavatah); Buddhavarman, father of Kumaravisnu 
III (MAHALINGAM 1988:11, ll. 6-7: bhagavadbhaktisambhavitasarvakalyanasya); 
Kumaravisnu III c.520— 540 (MAHALINGAM 1988:11, Il. 12-14: paramabhagava- 
tah); Simhavarman III c. 540— 550 (MAHALINGAM 1988:12, ll. 14-18: paramabha- 
gavatah), Simhavisnu c. 550— 610 (MAHALINGAM 1988:76: bhaktyaradhitavisnuh 
simhavisnuh). 

58 For the Saivism of Calukya Pulakesgin II’s successors Vikramaditya I (654—c. 681), 
Vinayaditya I (681-696), Vijayaditya (696-733), Vikramaditya II (733-744), and 
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were the later Maukharis.*® 

After the seventh century royal Vaisnavism is sporadic, with the prominent 
exception of the Karkotas of Kashmir (c. 625—855/6). The conclusion that this 
dynasty was Vaisnava is not derived from our study of inscriptions, because 
extremely few have survived the centuries of Islamic rule in Kashmir, which 
began in 1339 and ended in 1819. It rests primarily on the testimony of the 
Rajatarangini of the Kashmirian historian Kalhana, who did have access 
to, and did utilize, the local epigraphic record of religious foundations and 
dynastic history.®° From this work we can see that when a king of this dynasty 
established and enshrined a deity, generally with his own name (svanadmnda), 
it was always a Visnu (-svamin, -keSava), though sometimes images of the 
Sun-god or the Buddha were enshrined in addition. These royal Visnus are 
the Durlabhasvamin (4.6) of Durlabhavardhana (r.c. 626-662), the Tribhu- 
vanasvamin (4.78) of Candrapida (r.c. 712-720/1), the Muktasvamin (4.188) of 
Lalitaditya-Muktapida (725-761/2), his silver Parihasakesava at his new town 
Parihasapura (4.195, 202), his golden Muktakesava (4.196, 201), and a Visnu 
at his new town Darpitapura (4.183), the Vipulakesava (4.484) of Jayapida (r. 
c. 773/4-804/5), and his Caturatmakesava and Anantasayana Visnu at his new 
town Jayapura (4.508), the Amrtakesava established after his death by his 
mother Amrtaprabha to secure the rescue from hell that the sins of his later 
life had made his certain destiny (4.659), and the Visnus established by each of 
the five uncles of Cippatajayapida, who ran the country for thirty-seven years 
during the reign of the puppet king Ajitapida (r.c. 813/4—850/1): Utpalasvamin 


Kirtivarman II (744-c. 753/757) and their construction of the Siva temples at 
Pattadakal and Alampur see EI 32:21, ARE 159 of 1959-60, EI 35:16 and 3:1; and 
the excellent overview in DAGENS 1984, vol. 1, pp. 20-24. 

59 On the Saiva affiliation of the Maukharis Isanavarman, Sarvavarman, and Avanti- 
varman see BAKKER and ISAACSON 2004, pp. 32-33; THAPLYAL 1985: B 2, Il. 19- 
20; B 3, ll. 7-8; B 5, ll. 7-8. Another lineage that may have been Vaisnava up 
to the early seventh century before turning to Saivism is that of the Varmans of 
Pragjyotisa. Bhitivarman of that line was paramabhagavatah according to his 
Badaganga rock inscription of 553/4 (EI 27:5, ll. 1-2): sri paramadaivataparama- 
bhagavatamaharajadhirajasvamedhajajin[am] sribhitivarmadevapadanam. But 
his great-great-grandson, Bhaskaravarman (r.c. 600-50), has been described in 
his Diabi copper-plate inscription as having revived Saivism; see SIRCAR 1983a:1, 
ll. 109-110): laksmih ksibavilasa[nita]vidhinad samskrtya ca svikrta bhiiyo yena ma- 
hesvarasrayanayah sphayiprataparcisa. 

60 Rajatarangini 1.15: drstaig ca pitrvabhibhartrpratistha*vastusadsanaih 
(conj.: vastusasanaih Ed.) | prasastipattaih sastrais ca santo ’sesabhramaklamah 
‘TT have removed all the troublesome errors [of my predecessors] by consulting 
in person the charters that record the [temples and other] edifices founded and 
consecrated (-pratisthavastu-) by the kings of the past, [their] panegyric donative 
inscriptions, and works of scholarship’. 
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(4.695ab), Padmasvamin (4.695cd), Dharmasvamin (4.697ab), Kalyanasvamin 
(6.697cd), and Mammasvamin (4.698-—699). 

Kalhana reports only one Saiva foundation by a king of this dynasty, and this 
is a special case. For it was not the creation of a new Siva with the king’s name, 
but merely the building by Lalitaditya of a new stone temple to house the ancient 
Siva Jyestheévara at the site of Siva Bhatesvara (4.190) in the context of offer- 
ings to clear his debt to the latter incurred when he had appropriated the wealth 
of this temple to finance his military campaigns (4.189). Devotion to Visnu was 
also the preference of Avantivarman (r. 855/6—883), the first king of the next dy- 
nasty, and in keeping with his personal faith he installed an Avantisvamin before 
his consecration. But thereafter he showed himself a Saiva in unison with the 
faith of his powerful minister Sara, establishing a Siva Avantiévara and mak- 
ing donations to the Sivas of the national Siva-temples, confessing to Sara his 
long-hidden devotion to Visnu only at death’s door (5.43, 123—125).*! 

Vaisnavism gained ground again only towards the end of our period, and in 
subsequent centuries.®* Before that happened, while it remained in the shadow 
of Saivism, it gave rise to a new literature of scriptural texts known collectively 
as the Pajicaratra, that was probably composed in and around Kashmir. A form 
of Vaisnavism bearing this name is already mentioned in the Mahabharata.® 
It is very probable, therefore, that it was in existence well before the Saiva 
Mantramarga. However, there is no evidence that this early Pafcaratra had 
a Tantric ritual system of the kind that characterizes the Samhitas of the sur- 
viving corpus of Pafcaratrika scripture. It is highly probable in my view that 
those texts are rather the product of a thorough reformation in which Vaisnavas 
followed the example of the already flourishing Saiva Mantramarga in order to 
provide themselves with a substantially new ritual system that would enable 
them to compete more effectively with their rivals. °4 


61 For the remains of Avantivarman’s Avantisvamin and Avantisvara temples, both 
built at Avantipura, see Krishna DEVA in EITA vol. 2, pt. 1, pp. 368-373; plates 
734-738 and 740-757. 

62 Vaisnavas who left their mark in the domains of the major Sastras, belles-lettres, 
and literary theory are few during our centuries. The shift in the fortunes of 
Vaisnavism is marked by the emergence of such influential religious leaders as 
Ramanuja (d. 1137), Madhva (probably 1238-1317), Nimbarka (thirteenth cen- 
tury), Visnusvamin (thirteenth century?), Vallabha, and Caitanya (both late fif- 
teenth century). For an excellent survey of the history of these Vaisnava traditions 
see COLAS 2003. 

63 Mahabharata 12.322.24; 12. 326.100; 12.360.76;12.337.1; 12.370.59, 63, and 67. 

64 Tt was this tradition that was subsequently adapted in South India as the basis of 
texts such as the [svarasamhita, Padmasamhita, and Paramesvarasamhita, whose 
purpose, absent in the earlier Samhitas, was to provide scriptural authority for a 
Pancaratrika system of temple-worship. 
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I am led to this conclusion by the convergence of various considerations. 
Firstly, the ritual system prescribed in the Pancaratra scriptures is remarkably 
close to that of the Saiva Mantramarga in its repertoire, consisting principally 
of Mandala initiation (dzksa), regular worship comprising Nyasa, Puja, Japa 
and Homa, the periodic ritual of pavitradropanam, special rites of Mantra- 
propitiation (mantraradhanam), and image-installation (pratistha); and this 
proximity extends into the minute details of the procedures of these rituals and 
even to the production of Vaisnava versions of such eminently Saiva rites as the 
vetalasadhanam.© 

Secondly, I see no evidence that any of the surviving Paficaratra texts goes 
back as far the Saiva texts that they so closely resemble. Seven can be shown 
to be relatively old because they have been cited by authors of the tenth cen- 
tury or have come down to us in early Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts. These 
are the Suayambhuvapajficaratra, the Devamrtraparcaratra, the Vasudevakalpa 
of the Mahdlaksmisamhita, the Jayottara, the Jayakhya, the Sdtvata, and the 
Pauskara. Now, of these, three, namely the Jayottara, the Jayakhya, and the 
Sdtvata, are very unlikely to have been produced before the ninth century, that 
is to say, at a time when the Saiva Mantramarga had been flourishing under 
widespread royal patronage for at least two centuries and had been existence in 
some form by a time no later than the middle of the sixth and perhaps as early as 
the middle of the fifth. For all three focus on the worship of a form of Vasudeva, 
called Vaikuntha in the Jayakhya and Jayottara and Saktyatman or Saktiga in 
the Satvatasamhita, in which the principal anthropomorphic face is flanked by 
the faces of Narasimha and Varaha, with a fourth face, that of the sage Kapila, 
at the rear.®© Surviving stone and bronze images of this deity are numerous, 
but they are three-faced, lacking the face of Kapila at the rear, until the ninth 
century.” 

Thirdly, these early Paficaratra texts show clear signs of having drawn on 
Saiva sources. This is particularly obvious in the Sudyambhuvapajficaratra, to 
which we have access in a single, incomplete Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript 
bearing a date of transcription that falls in A.D. 1026.°° The principal Mantra of 


6 A vetalasadhanam is taught in Jayottara 8.23—26b. 

86 Jayakhyasamhita 6.73c-64 (JS) (=Jayottara 1.20 [J]): dhyayec caturbhujam 
*vipra (JS:devam J) sankhacakragadadharam || caturvaktram sunayanam 
sukantam padmapaninam | vaikuntham *narasimhasyam (JS:na@rasimham ca 
J) varaham kapilananam; Sdtvatasamhitaé 12.9, 14c-15: Saktiso ‘py atha 
samcintyah pundarikanibheksanah | icchariipadharas caiva saumyah praha- 
sitananah ||...ndrasimhena vaktrena bhavabhitivighatakrt || pusnati sarvabhitani 
varahenamrtatmana | kurute pascimasthena kapilenopasamhrtim. 

67 See SANDERSON 2005b, pp. 283-284, drawing on SIUDMAK 1994. 

88 Svayambhuvapafcaratra, exposure 11b3: samvat 147 adsaddhasukla ekadasyam 
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this text, which may well be the oldest of the seven, is the well-known Vaisnava 
Dvadasaksara OM NAMO BHAGAVATE VASUDEVAYA NAMAH. But the principal 
among its ancillary Mantras are five that it calls the Brahmas. These are mani- 


festly adapted from the venerable Saiva Mantras of that name.” 
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Sukradine +++ naksatre *likhitam (corr. :liksatam Cod.) iti ‘Copied on Friday, un- 
der the asterism +++, on the eleventh Tithi of the bright half of the month Asadha 
in the [expired] year 147. That the unstated era of this date is the Newari, 
which began on 20 October, 879, is confirmed by palaeographical comparison with 
other Nepalese manuscripts of the early eleventh century. I am very grateful 
to Dr. Diwakar Acharya for providing me with a digital copy of this manuscript 
and his own transcription, and also for the information that a second manus- 
ript of this text photographed by the NGMPP (B 237/16) is merely a copy of the 
first. The title Suaéyambhuvapajficaratra appears nowhere in the surviving folios 
but is reconstructed here from the analytic equivalent seen in the colophon of the 
eighth Adhyaya: iti paficaratre *suayambhuve (corr.: svayambhuve Cod.) astamo 
<’>dhyaya<h>. The other surviving Adhyaya colophons refer to the work simply 
as paficaratram or paficaratram mahajnanam. The meaning is ‘the Paricardtra 
of the Self-born’, i.e. ‘the Paficardtra taught to Brahma’. The text is indeed 
instruction given in response to questions posed by Brahma. The instructor is 
Siva/Iévara. Exposure 3a1-2 (the beginning): OM NAMO BHAGAVATE VASUDEVAYA 
|| ...pranipatya haram deva<xm> ...stutva namasahasrena brahma@ vacanam 
abravit; exposure 4a2—3: *brahmano vacanam (em.:brahmacanam Cod.) srutva 
isvara<h> *pratyabhasata (em.:pratyubhdsyate Cod.) | srnu brahma<n> prayat- 
nena visno<h> sthapanam uttamam | paficaratramahajfianam sarvasa[stresu] cot- 
tamam. 

The Devadmrtapafcaratra, which is closely related textually to the 

Svayambhuvapancaratra and is probably dependent on it, survives in a sin- 
gle, undated Nepalese manuscript, probably of the twelfth century. Here too I am 
indebted to Dr. Diwakar Acharya, who provided me with a transcript that he has 
prepared. 
The five Vaisnava Brahmas are as follows (Svdyambhuvapajficaratra, ex- 
posure 10a1—2): OM NARENARENARANNATHA NARA YASMAN NAROTTAMA 
prathamabrahma | OM YAJNAYA NAMO YANAYA DHARMAYA NAMAH *PUNYAYA 
(corr.: PUNYAYA Cod.) NAMAH | VRATAYA NAMAH | NIYAMAYA NAMAH | 
MARGANUSARINE NAMAH dvitiyabrahma | OM KALEBHYO *’THA KALEBHYAH 
(corr. : THA KALABHYA Cod.) KALAKALANTAREBHYAS CA SARVVATA [+ + 
+ + + NAJMAS TE RUDRARUDREBHYAH irtiya brahma | OM TATSAMYOGAYA 
VIDMAHE HRSIKESAYA *DHIMAHI (corr.: DHITMAHE Cod.) TAN NO *VISNUH 
(corr.: VISNU Cod.) PRACODAYAT caturthabrahma | RODHAKA SARVVAVIDYANAM 
DEVADANAVADHIPATI MAHAPURUSA NAMO STU TE pajica<ma>brahma. The four 
Brahmas after the first are evidently modelled on the Saiva Brahmas in the 
order (1) Vamadeva (VAMADEVAYA NAMO JYESTHAYA NAMO RUDRAYA NAMAH 
KALAYA NAMAH KALAVIKARANAYA NAMO BALAVIKARANAYA NAMO BALAPRA- 
MATHANAYA NAMAH SARVABHUTADAMANAYA NAMO MANONMANAYA NAMAH), (2) 
Aghora (AGHOREBHYO ’THA GHOREBHYO GHORAGHORATAREBHYAS CA SARVATAH 
SARVA SARVEBHYO NAMAS TE RUDRARUPEBHYAH), (3) Tatpurusa (TATPURUSAYA 
VIDMAHE MAHADEVAYA DHIMAHI TAN NO RUDRAH PRACODAYAT), and (4) Isana 
(ISANAH SARVAVIDYANAM ISVARAH SARVABHUTANAM BRAHMANO ’DHIPATIR 
BRAHMA SIVO ME ’STU SADA SIVAH). The first Brahma has nothing in common 
with the remaining Saiva Brahma, that of Sadyojata. 
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The Saiva prototypes are already found in the Atimarga of the Paficarthika 
Pasupatas. Indeed they constitute the whole Mantra-system of that tradition. 
However, it is clear that the Suaéyambhuvapajficaratra has drawn them from the 
later tradition of the Mantramarga, because it goes on to teach the imposition on 
to the worshipper’s body of the thirty-eight parts of these Mantras (kalanyasah), 
a Mantramargic feature, and under names specific to one Mantramargic tradi- 
tion, that of the Svacchandatantra, the principal scripture of the Mantrapitha.”° 

The Svayambhuvapaficaratra survives only in this Nepalese manuscript. 
One might object, therefore, that it may be no more than a local oddity unrep- 
resentative of the mainstream tradition. That it is not can be argued, of course, 
only through evidence that the text was more widely known in the form of ref- 
erences to it, citations from it, or accounts of its contents in other works. This 
is a difficult test to apply in the case of the early Paficaratrika literature, since 
in stark contrast to the case of the Saiva scriptures, Paficaratrika commentarial 
works in which we could seek such evidence are almost completely absent un- 
til a much later period among the Srivaisnavas of the South, when the range 
of relevant sources had changed greatly. The only exception is the Spandapra- 
dipika of the Kashmirian Bhagavatotpala, probably of the tenth century.”! But 
that, though it cites a number of early Paficaratrika scriptural sources, does not 
cite this. However, there is evidence in a Saiva source that this Paficaratrika 
text was known and followed outside Nepal. For I propose that it is identi- 
cal with the Svayambhipajficaratra that Somasambhu cites as his authority in 
his account of the procedures for the installation of an image of Visnu in the 
Kriyakandakramavali,” the highly influential work on the Saiddhantika Saiva 


70 Tbid., exposure 10a3-5: kalanydsam caturthan tu | srsti urrddhi mati laksmi medha 
kanti svadha sthita | rajo raksa rati palya kama trsna mati jnaya | avidhi kaya 
tata ca bhramani mohani tathaé | + + + + + + + sthah ksudha mrtyu jvarabhaya 
| nirvitis ca pratistha ca | Santi vidya tathaiva ca | tara sutara tarani tarayanti 
svatarani | astatringa*kalopeta (em. :kaldpetah Cod.) dcaryah *samudahrtah 
(corr.:samudahrtah Cod.). Cf., to emend the names, Svacchandatantra 1.53-59b 
(/Svacchandalalitabhairava IFI T. 507, p.6; NAK MS 1-224, f.3v4—4r1, the latter 
with different kalah of Isana) and Netratantra 22.26-34. 
I am aware of no reference to the Spandapradzpika or its author in any dated work. 
It is not possible, therefore, to fix a date before which this work must have been 
written, at least not a date earlier than that of its manuscripts. However, the fact 
that it quotes extensively from the Sakta Saiva literature current in Kashmir up to 
and including the [svarapratyabhijnakarika of Utpaladeva (fl. c. 925-975) but not 
from any of the works of Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025) makes it unlikely that its 
author wrote after the latter. 

‘Verse 4.12ab in BRUNNER’s edition (Somasambhupaddhati, Pt. 4, p.297) (B), 
= verse 1668cd in the KSTS edition (Karmakandakramavalt) (K), and folio 
71v2-3 in the Cambridge MS (Kriyakandakramavali) (C): svayambhii*pafcaratre 
(NK: pdfcaratre B) ca sarvam etad udiritam. 
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rituals” that he composed in the eleventh century, probably in 1073,’4 while he 
held the office of abbot in the kingdom of the Kalacuris of Tripuri at the illus- 
trious Saiddhantika monastery of Golagi (golagimathah), in the Rewa District of 
Madhya Pradesh.”° 

My conclusion that Somasambhu was referring to our Sudyambhuvaparica- 
ratra does not rest solely on the synonymity of the titles, both meaning ‘The 
Paficaratra taught to Brahma’, but also on the fact that the brief but detailed 
account of the ritual that Somasambhu attributes to the Suayambhipafcardatra 
corresponds in its particulars to the coverage of the same topic found in the 
seventh Adhyaya of the text in our manuscript. I cannot demonstrate this 
in full detail here. But it should suffice to point out that the system that 
Somasambhu attributes to his Svayambhipafcardtra features an unusual 
arrangement of three circuits of Mantra-deities that agrees exactly with that 
of our Sudyambhuvapaficardtra manuscript: nine on a lotus with eight petals 
(one at the centre and one on each of the petals), twelve in a circle with that 
lotus at its centre, and eight forming a circuit enclosing the whole. The twelve 
are the Visnumutrtis, embodying each of the twelve syllables of the root-Mantra 
(miilamantrah); the outer eight are the eight weapons (astrdani) held by the 
presiding deity; and the nine of the innermost circuit (garbhadvaranam) are a 
set of ancillary Mantras: the Hrdaya at the centre surrounded by the Siras (E), 
the Sikha (S), the Kavaca (W), the Astra (N), the Gayatri (SE), the Savitri (NE), 
the Netra (SW), and the Pingalastra (NW).”° Since this arrangement is highly 


73 Of the various Paddhatis on the Saiddhantika rituals that have come down to us 
Somasgambhuw’s was probably the most influential. Its impact can be seen in the 
major later works of this type, such as the KriyaGkramadyotika of Aghorasiva, the 
Jfdnaratnavali of Jhanasiva, and the Siddhadntasekhara of Visvanatha, and in the 
fact that manuscripts of the text have survived throughout the subcontinent, in 
Kashmir, Nepal, and the South. There is also the fact that it alone achieved the 
distinction of being stripped of its human authorship to be passed off as scripture. 
For it was incorporated almost in its entirety in the Agnipurana (SANDERSON in 
BRUNNER 1998, p. lix, fn. 81); and much of it was taken over in the late south-Indian 
Saiddhantika scriptures Cintyavisvasddakhya and Uttarakamika (BRUNNER 1998, 
p. lviii—lix). 

™ For a discussion of the date of Somagsambhu’s Paddhati see SANDERSON 2007a, 
pp. 420-421, footnote 640. 

™® For the name Golagi and the location of the monastery see here p. 264. 

7 The relevant passage in the Suayambhuvapaficaratra (exposure 5b3-5a2) is as fol- 
lows (with some restorations and emendations following the readings of a closely re- 
lated passage in the eleventh Adhyaya of the Devamrtapancaratra [D]): *yajanam 
(em. D and here, exposure 8a3:++ nam Cod.) sampravaksyami *divyam (D:devam 
Cod.) narayanasya *tu (D:tuh Cod.) | tribhir avaranaih *karyam (em.:kaya 
Cod. : kara D) durlabham *tu surdsuraih (D:sasuradsuram Cod.) | madhye cakram 
*pratisthapyam (em. :pratisthayam Cod. :pratisthapya D) *dvddasaram (corr. [D: 
arai<xr> dvddasgabhir yutam]:dvddagana Cod. ) susgobhanam | tanmadhye ka- 
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unusual, especially in its set of nine ancillaries, it is extremely unlikely that 
Somasambhu’s Svayambhipajficaradtra is not the Svayambhuvapajficaratra of 
the Nepalese manuscript. Since Somasambhu was a major figure and writing 
far from Nepal for a pan-Indian audience there are no grounds for considering 
this tradition to be a Nepalese aberration. 

Furthermore, while the ritual systems taught in the scriptures of the 
Paficaratra are generally coherent, no less so than those of the Saivas, the texts 
retain elements that make sense in the Saiva world but not in the Vaisnava; 


malam proktam patrastakasakarnikam | sarvatma *sakalo (em. : sakala Cod.) *devo 
(corr.:deva Cod.) *divyamdlasasamanvitah (conj.:divyamaladsandtanah Cod.) | 
SriyG madhye tu hrdayam himkarena tu pijayet | sira<h> pirvadale *dadyad 
daksine tu sikham (D:da + + +++ ++m Cod.) nyaset | pascime kavacam *dadyaéd 
(corr. :dadyav Cod.) astra’ caivottarena tu | gayatry agneyadig*bhage (corr. : bhaga 
Cod.) sdavitrim isvare svayam | *netraf (corr.:netran Cod.) caiva tu *nairrtyam 
(corr. :nairityam Cod.) pingalastram tu *vayave (corr.:vdyavet Cod.) | guhyad 
guhyataram guhyam garbhavaranam uttamam | *dvitiyam (corr. : dvitiyam Cod.) 
*sampravaksyami (corr. : sampravaksyamih Cod.) visnu*mirtth (corr. : mirtti Cod.) 
prapijayet | dvddasare tatha cakre nyase<d> dvadasa mirtayah | *kesavam tu are 
purve omkarena (D:ke +4+++++++++ rena Cod.) tu piijayet | dvitiyan tu nakarena 
*pijya (conj.:jheyam Cod.) ndardyanan *tatha (corr.:tathah Cod.) | trtiyam 
madhavam *piijya (em. : piijyam Cod.) mokarena *mahatmana (D:mahatmanah 
Cod.) | bhakaraksaradevena govindan tu *caturthakam (D:caturthakaih Cod.) | 
pafcaman tu gakarena visnu<m> caiva prapiijayet | vakaraksaradevena sasthe 
vai madhusiidanam | saptame vamanan *caiva (corr.:caivah Cod.)  tekarena 
tu pujayelt] | *yajed vakarabijena (conj.:+ j . dvarabijena Cod.) astame tu 
*trivikramam (corr.:trivikramah Cod.) | sridharan navamaf caiva sukarena 
tu pijayet | dasame tu hrstkegam dekarena tu piijayet | ekddase tu *vakare 
(conj.:vakara Cod.) padmandbham *prabhum (corr. prabhu Cod.)  viduh | 
dvddase <tu> bhakarena namna damodaram smrtam | *dvitiyavaranam khydtam 
(D: dvittyavarana khyatam Cod.) *trtiye ’strani (D:trtiyena strani Cod.) vinyaset 
| Sankha<m> caiva nyase<t> *piirve (em.:piirvuam Cod.) *agneyyam tu gadam 
nyaset (D:agneyG +++++ Cod.) | *daksinena (corr.:+ ksinena Cod.) bhave<c> 
cakram khadgam *nairrtyagocare (corr.:nairityagocaret Cod.) | padma<m> 
pascimato vidya<d> vayavyam tu hala<m> nyaset | musala<m> *cottarato (em. 
in spite of the metre: cottato Cod. D) dadyad isanya<m> *Sarnga (corr. : saranga 
Cod.) vinyaset | etad guhyataram *yagam (corr.:yagam Cod.) durlabham para- 
mam padam. Somasgambhu sets out the same material in his Paddhati in 4.27c-33 
of BRUNNER’s edition, =vv. 1681c—-1686 in the Kashmirian edition, and f.72r2—7 
in the Cambridge manuscript (the last two sources offer no significant variants 
but only minor errors and corruptions that I have not recorded here): vinyasya 
caditas cakram dvddasaram subhasvaram || 28 tasya madhye punar deyam pad- 
mam astadalam tatah | hrnmantram karnikaéyam ca sirah pirvadale tatah || 29 
sikham ca daksine patre pascime kavacam nyaset | astram uttarato nyasya gayatrim 
agnipatrake || 30 savitrim tgapatre ca netram ca nairrte dale | tatas ca vayupatre 
ca pingalastram viniksipet || 31 garbhavaranam ity uktam adhundvaranantaram | 
dvddasare ca cakre ’smin kesavadyan yathakramam || 32 pranavadyair yathakaram 
uktapirvaih svanamabhih | pragdditas ca vinyasya khadgam gadaém anantaram || 
33 cakram gankham ca padmam ca halam ca musalam tatah | sarngam ca vinyased 
evam trtiyavaranam bhavet. 
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and in some cases we find a degree of awkwardness that is consistent only with 
a clumsy attempt to adapt Saiva materials to their new context. 

A striking example of this can be seen in the Jayaékhya. When detailing the 
process of initation it describes the pasastitram, the cord which is ritually trans- 
formed into a substitute of the subtle body of the candidate, containing all the 
reality-levels along its length, to be used in the process of rendering the past ac- 
tions that bind his soul incapable of giving rise to future consequences at any of 
these levels. In the course of this description we find some elements alien to the 
Vaisnava tradition that derive, with minimal distortion, from the Saiva doctrinal 
context. Thus it speaks of this cord as embodying kald, avidya, and ragah, and, 
shortly afterwards, as coloured by ragah, illuminated by avidya, circumscribed 
by kalah, and rendered non-pervasive by niyatih.” Now the first three of these 
factors (ragah, avidyda, and kala) are the Saiva Mantramarga’s three ‘shrouds’ 


™ The only edition of the Jayakhya (Ed.), that of KRISHNAMACHARYYA, was based 
on south-Indian manuscripts of relatively recent date. I re-edit the text of the 
passage to which I am referring, 16.128c—134 [numeration of Ed.], with the help 
of the testimony of a Nepalese paper manuscript of 1454/5 (N), ff. 35v7—-36r4, 
and a lemma in a Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript of 1187/8 of the Jnanalaksmi 
of Sadhaka Candradatta, pupil of Ekayanacarya Narayanagarbha (C): susitam 
sutram ddaya ldksdlaktakabhavitam || 129 sammukham cotthitam sisyam 
*samapddasirodharam (corr. [=C] : Semapddasirodharam N : samapddasironnatam 
Ed.) | krtvangusthadvayasyagrat samarabhya *dvijottama (Ed. :dvijottamah 
N) || 180 yadvac chikhavasdnam tu sitra*manam (Ed.:maéna N) saméaharet 
| kuryad *ekagunam (Ed.:vekagunam N) tad *vai (Ed.:ve N) dvigunam 
trigunam tu va || 181 *tris tris tad (conj.:tristrismad N:tritristha Ed.) 
gunitam vatha *parcavimsatidhathava (N:paficavimsati cathava Ed.) | avyak- 
talingastitram tu *tad ragavidyakalatmakam (em. : tadragravidyakalatmakam 
N: pragavidyadkalatmakam Ed.) || 1382 *nityam jadam (Ed.:nityajade N) 
vyapakam ca tasmin visvam pratisthitam | *tatraivastam vrajed (corr. : tatrevastam 
vrajed N:tatrdptam ayate Ed.:tatrdstam ayate conj. KRISHNAMACHARYYA) 
bhiiyas tasmad eva pravartate || 133 tatrasthém cintayet sarvam abhinnam 
tattvapaddhatim | *tattvodbhavas (N:tatrodbhavds Ed.) tu ye vipra *pasa 
(em. :pasa Ed.:tesam Ed.) bandhatmaka drdhah || 134 ragena rafjitas *citra 
(Ed: cimta N) avidyasampradipitah | vicchinnas caiva kGlena *niyatyavyapakas 
(conj. : niyatavydpakas N Ed.) tatha ‘O best of brahmins, after taking up a perfectly 
white cord soaked [red] with lac and making the candidate stand facing him with 
his feet together and his head upright, he should measure out [a length of] the cord 
from the tip of his two big toes to his hair-tuft. He may make [the cord of this 
length] single, double, triple, thrice triple, or twenty-fivefold. He should meditate 
upon the entire sequence of Tattvas as residing undivided therein. This thread, 
[which embodies] the subtle body [of the candidate], comprises Raga, Avidya, and 
Kala (ragavidyakalatmakam). It is eternal, unconscious, and pervasive. The whole 
universe is grounded in it. Into it it disappears again and from it alone it comes 
forth. These binding cords are the firm fetters [of the soul]. They arise, O brahmin, 
from the Tattvas. They are coloured because they have been dyed with [the red- 
ness of] Raga. They are illuminated by Avidya, circumscribed by Kala, and made 
non-pervasive by Niyati’. 
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(Raficukani), except that there the second is generally termed vidya rather than 
avidyda; and the other two factors, kalah and niyatih join these three to form the 
group of five reality-levels (tattvani) ranked immediately below mdydtattvam, 
the upper limit and source of the ‘impure cosmos’ (aguddho ‘dhva), and immedi- 
ately above the individual soul (purusah), constituting the factors that enable 
the soul to undergo embodiment in that impure world.’® Even the substitu- 
tion of avidya for the Saivas’ vidya does nothing to dilute the obviously Saiva 
character of the set, since vidya in that context is indeed a form of nescience 
(avidyd), being understood as the limited power of knowledge that characterizes 
bound souls, enabling them to cognize the objects presented by the faculties, as 
opposed to the pure, all-encompassing knowledge (suddhavidya) that operates 
above maydtattvam; and this understanding is maintained in the passage in the 
Jayakhya, because it speaks of the bonds as being ‘illuminated’ by avidya. Indeed 
the line in which the bonds are said to be ‘coloured by ragah and illuminated by 
avidyd@ unmistakeably echoes loci classici on the functions of ragah and vidya in 
the Mantramarga’s scriptures.” 

The Satvata and the Pauskara are probably the latest of these early texts. 
They are certainly the most polished and the most sophisticated in language. 
Unsurprisingly, these more mature products of the tradition contain no glar- 
ingly obvious examples that I can see of imperfectly assimilated Saiva material. 
Nonetheless, there are parallels in which the Saiva version seems more likely 
to have been the model of the Paficaratrika than vice versa. Thus the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Pauskara teaches as the text’s major initiation Mandala 
(mahayagah) an arrangement of eight lotuses around a central ninth, calling it 


the navapithamandalam, navabjamandalam, or navanabhamandalam,* and a 


78 For ragah, vidya, and kala as the three ‘shrouds’ (kaficukatrayam) of the Saivas 
see, e.g., Matangapdramesvara, Vidyapadda 11.33: radgavidydkalakhyena kajicu- 
katritayena vai; and Rauravasitrasamgraha 1.3-4: ragavidyakalavyaktaguna- 
buddhisamudbhavam, where they are the three ‘shrouds’ (kaficukdni) of the 
bound soul. For the addition of kdlah and niyatih seen in the last verse 
of the Jaydkhya passage (16.134) see, e.g., Matangapdramesvara, Vidyapadda 
14.2: kafcukatritayaviddham kalena kalitam sanaih | niyatyalingitam yati 
pumbhavenatmavartina; and Tantraloka 9.204: maya kala ragavidye kalo niyatir 
eva ca | kaficukani sad uktani. 

7 Cf. Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha 32.10-11: kalodbalitacaitanyo vidyadarsita- 
gocarah | ragena ranjitas capi buddhyddikaranais tatah || ma@yddyavani- 
paryantatativabhiitatmavartmani | bhunkte tatra sthito bhogan bhogaikarasikah 
pumdan; Kirana 1.16c-17a: tayodbalitacaitanyo vidyakhyapitagocarah ragena 
ranjitas capi; and Kubjikamata 13.3: ragena ranjitatma vai niyatyd yo 
niyamitah avidyaprerito gacchet svargam va svabhram eva va. 

80 Pauskarasamhita 1.24ab: yady ekam tu mahayagam navanadbham samudyajet; 
10.34cd: navapithe mahayage tam ca krisnam vadami te; 19.26: yair uddistam 
mahayage navabje. 
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long invocatory Mantra consisting of eighty-one units distributed one by one on 
the centre (nabhih) and eight petals of each of the nine lotuses. This arrange- 
ment and correlation, which, to my knowledge, is found in the Paficaratrika liter- 
ature only in the Pauskara, is central to the Saiva tradition of the Mantramarga, 
being the hallmark of a number of its earlier scriptures, where the Mandala is 
taught under the same names,®*! and the Mantra with which it is correlated is the 
well-known Saiva Vyomavyapimantra of eighty-one units. In the Saiva case the 
nine lotus-thrones (pithah) of the Mandala are equated with nine Tattvas: Siva, 
Sadasiva, Isvara, Vidya, Maya, Kala, Niyati, Purusa, and Avyakta (Prakrti). In 
the Pauskara that element has been dropped, no Vaisnava set of nine Tattvas 
being available for this purpose and the Saiva set being unassimilable because it 
includes unmistakeably Saiva elements such as Sadagiva and Igvara. Nonethe- 
less the text contains a sign that the redactor was after all working with a Saiva 
exemplar. For he calls his fourth ‘the lotus of Maya’.8? Maya is a Saiva not a 
Paficaratrika Tattva. 

Furthermore, in the Pauskara, the Sdtvata, and the Vasudevakalpa of the 
Mahalaksmisamhita we find the term spandah ‘vibrancy’ in the sense it has 
in the Sakta Saiva Jayadrathayamala and the Spandakarika of Kallata in the 
second half of the ninth century. However, I do not exclude the possibility that in 
this case it may be the Saiva sources that are indebted to the Vaisnava.®* 


81 Matangaparamesvara, Kriyapada 1.51c: mandalam navapithakhyam; Ksemaraja, 
Svacchandoddyota vol.2 (Patala 5), p.22: navanadbham navanabhisthanastha- 
padmam etat puramandalam. Cf. Nisvdsaguhya 11.14ab (Nisvdsatattvasamhita 
f. 83v1): ekasitipado yago navavyiheti *samjnitah (conj.:samsthitah Cod.). 

82 Pauskarasamhita 19.24c-26b, 27ab, 381ab, 37c-38b: jratum icchami 
*vidyakhyamantranam (vidyakhya em.:vidyakhyam Ed.) laksanam vibho || 
25 yaih padmakalpana karya *padair (conj.:padmair Ed.) nirvartitaih prabho | 
brahmaprakdasakanam tu mantranam atha laksanam || 26 yair uddistam mahayage 
navabje piijanam tatha | ...27 madhyapadme padanam ca navakam parikirtitam 
| ...381 ma@yamaye ’tha (conj. ’nte Cod.) kamale caturthe tu padam smrtam | ... iti 
vidyGpadanam ca svaripena prakGsitam || 38 atha brahmapadanam ca laksanam 
cadvadharaya. 

83 See Pauskarasamhita 27.274-276: santasamvitsvariipasya spandananda- 
mayadtmanah | tavdcyutam hi citspandam _ svayam __parinatam 
smaret || 275  sahasrasasisiiryagniprabhaya  projjvalam  sthiram | 
maricicakrasampirnacidgarbham sarvatomukham || 276 cidambarantaravastham 
susantam bhagavatpadam; Satvatasamhita 3.15cd: evam jnatva sthitim brahmim 
svanandaspandalaksanam (conj.:svanandam spandalaksanam Ed); also 
5.99-101b: lolibhitam abhedena smaret turyatmana pura | nityoditam ca supade 
sthitam aspandalaksanam || 100 atharcitum yam icchet tu visesavyaktilaksanam 
|samkalpya tu svabuddhyéa tu tatkalasamanantaram || 101 dhruva samarthyasaktir 
vai spandatam eti ca svayam; Vasudevakalpa at 165ab: cicchaktau tu layam kriva 
svanandaspandagocare; 238-241b: mdnasena tu *yagena (conj.:yogena draft 
Ed.) dravyaih samkalpajaih gubhaih | hrdambujapare turye *cidbhadsariipam 
(corr.:cidbhasa riipam draft Ed.) uttamam || 239 kadambagolakakaram 
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Nor was the influence of the Saivism of the Mantramarga confined to the 
formative period of the Tantric Paficaratra. For, as I have shown elsewhere, the 
Laksmitantra and Ahirbudhnyasamhita, works composed in the South, derive 
their distinctive doctrinal character from the assimilation of the dynamic non- 
dualism of the works of the Kashmirian Sakta Saivas from Utpaladeva (fl.c. A.D. 
925-975) to Ksemaraja (fl. c. 1000-1050).4 


ROYAL PATRONAGE OF BUDDHISM 


Buddhism enjoyed widespread royal support during this period, notably 
from the Visnukundis of Andhra in the fifth and sixth centuries, from the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi in Saurastra in the sixth and seventh, from the Karkotas 
of Kashmir in the eighth, and throughout our period from the Licchavi and 
‘Thakur’ kings of Nepal and various dynasties of eastern India, most notably 
the Palas (r. c. 750-1200). 


The Visnukundis of Andhra 


Among the eight successive Visnukundis (r. c. 375-612) known to us from in- 
scriptions three of the last six are known to have been patrons of Buddhism: the 
third, Govindavarman I (r. c. 422-462), the fifth, Vikramendravarman I (r. c. 502— 
527), and the seventh, Vikramendravarman II (r.c. 555-572). In the Tummala- 
gudem plates (Set I) issued by Maharaja Govindavarman I he is described as 
having beautified his kingdom with many temples and Buddhist monasteries, as 
having given generously to brahmins and Buddhist monks, as having resolved to 
attain the Great Awakening for the salvation of all living beings, and as having 
donated two villages—the charter’s object is to record this grant—to fund the 


suryayutasamaprabham | svanandaspandaripam ca samcintyatmanam atmana 
|| 240 paranandasvabhavastho vetti yah pijanam vibhoh | tenarcitenarcitam vai 
dvisaptabhuvanaimakam || 241 visvam dyavaprthivi ca sadevadsuramanusam; 
and 274c-275: tanmadhye vistarastham ca laksmim sampijya purvatah 
|| vinyaset svasarirdc ca gurur vai pranayogatah | anandaspanda*ripam 
(corr. :ripam draft Ed.) cépy amrtamrtariipinim. On spandah in Satkas 2-4 of the 
Jayadrathayamala see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 365-366, 406, fn. 579. The term also 
occurs in the earlier first Satka, f. 190v4—5 (45.121-123b): nistarangarnavakarah 
paritrpta<h> paraparah | susantamurtih sarvatma nirvaneso ’tinirmalah || 122 
tasya Saktih svuakam viryam ciddhama@nandagocaram | vyaktam vyaktivibhedena 
spandananandasundaram || 123 taddharmadharmini jneya saktir ddya sivasya 
sa. For evidence that the first Satka of the Jayadrathayamala once formed an 
independent whole to which Satkas 2-4 were added in Kashmir at a later date see 
SANDERSON 2002, pp. 2 and 22, n. 13, and 2005b, pp. 278-283. 

84 For the evidence see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 35-38. For some other Saiva features in 
Pancaratrika texts see RASTELLI 2007, pp. 209, 214, and 224-225. 
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expenses of a Buddhist monastery founded by his chief queen Paramadevi.® A 


second set of plates discovered at Tummalagudem contains a charter issued by 


Vikramendravarman II which records his granting a village for the support of the 


Buddhist community at this monastery. The founder’s husband Govindavarman 


Tis described as having beautified the whole of the Deccan with splendid Stipas 


and monasteries, and Vikramendravarman I, his grandson and the grandfather 


of Vikramendravarman II, is identified as paramasaugatah ‘entirely devoted to 


the Buddha’. However, in a charter issued by Vikramendravarman II in the 


previous year, recording a grant of a village to a Saiva temple, he is referred to 


85 


86 


SANKARANARAYANAN 1977:1, ll. 8-24: anekadevayatanaviharasabhaprapatadako- 
dapanaramapratisamskarapirvakaranendlamkrtasakaladigantarena bhiksu- 
dvijanathayacakavyadhitadinakrpanajanopabhujyamananyayadhigatavibhava- 
dhanasamudayenasakrd asakrt svasarvasvatyagina ...sakalasattvadhatutrana- 
yotpaditamahabodhicittena maharajasrigovindavarmana ... svasyaé agramahisyah 
paramadevya viharasya dipadhipagandhapuspadhvajapanabhojanasayanasana- 
glanabhaisajyakhandasphutitasirnasamska@radikusalamilanucchedartham dvav 
ermad[ajlaprenkaparunamadheyau gramau udakadanapirvakam atisrstau ‘In 
order that his roots of merit should not be cut off, through [the provision of funds 
for] such [expenses] as lamps, incense, scents, flowers, banners, drinking water, 
food, beds, seats, medicines for sick [monks], and repairs to whatever is broken, 
cracked, and delapidated, the two villages named Ermadala and Prenkaparu 
have been donated to the monastery of his chief queen Paramadevi with the [due] 
pouring of water [into the hand of the recipient] by Maharaja Govindavarman, 
who has adorned all parts [of his kingdom] through his unprecedented provision 
of numerous temples, Buddhist monasteries, meeting halls, fountains, reservoirs, 
wells, and gardens, all of whose great wealth, lawfully acquired, is being enjoyed by 
Buddhist monks, brahmins, the unprotected, supplicants, the sick, the wretched, 
and the poor, who has [in this way] repeatedly given away all his property, and who 
has generated the intention to attain the Great Awakening for the salvation of all 
living beings’. 

SANKARANARAYANAN 1977:8, ll. 10-18: paramasaugatasya mahardjasrivikrame- 
ndrasya siinor ... §ri-indrabhattarakavarmanah priyasiinus ... §ri[{ma]n vikrame- 
ndrabhattarakavarma ...ittham avabodhayati ‘Vikramendrabhattarakavarman, 
beloved son of Indrabhattarakavarman, the son of paramasaugatah Maharaja 
Vikramendra informs you as follows’; l1.24-33: atibahuprakadramanoramo- 
darakarmadbhutastipaviharacilamanibhir alamkrtasakaladaksindpathasya 
... &rigol[vilndardjasya miirtimatim sriyam praty avisaytkrtamanorathaya para- 
malbhajttarikamahdadevya srimadindrapuram uccair alamkartukamayeva prati- 
sthapite srimati paramabhattarikamahavihare ’smabhi[h] ...caturdasaryavara- 
bhiksusamghaparibhogaya ...irundoro nama gramo dattah ‘I have donated the 
village called Irundora for the use of the community of excellent monks of the 
four directions in the venerable Paramabhattarikamahavihara that was founded 
by Paramabhattarikamahadevi as though desiring to bestow great beauty on 
Indrapura, fulfilling [thereby] the desire for embodied [royal] splendour of [her 
husband] King Govinda, who adorned the whole of the Deccan with splendid Staupas 
and monasteries that were marvelous in their most various, charming, and noble 
workmanship’. 
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as paramamd@hesvarah, as is his father Indrabhattarakavarman,*” drawing to 
our attention that if a king supported Buddhism he did not necessarily cease to 
support other faiths or abandon his own. 


The Maitrakas of Valabhi 


Of the land-grant documents of the Maitrakas of Valabhi three quarters are 
records of grants to brahmins, but the remaining quarter report grants made by 
these kings to Buddhist institutions.°* Guhasena (r.c. 553-569) has the epithet 
paramopasakah ‘devout lay Buddhist’;89 Siladitya I Dharmaditya (r. c. 595-612) 
is praised for his support of Buddhism in the east-Indian Rajavydkarana of the 


° and by the Chinese Huili in his ac- 


Buddhist Tantric Mafjusriyamilakalpa® 
count of the Indian travels of Xuanzang;! and the latter, who visited the king- 
dom of Valabhi in the 630s, when the Maitraka Dhruvasena II was on the throne, 
reports that the king had recently developed a sincere faith in Buddhism and be- 
come a generous donor to the monastic community.°? Moreover, Valabhi became 
a major centre of Mahayana Buddhist scholarship during this period, producing 
such eminent figures as Sthiramati (fl. c. 510-570), for whom a monastery was es- 


tablished in Valabhi during the reign of Guhasena.”* In their inscriptions, how- 


87 The Chikkula plates of Vikramendravarman (SANKARANARAYANAN 1977:7), ll. 15— 
19: parama[maJhesvarasya mahGrajasya sri-indrabhattarakavarmana[h] priyajye- 
sthaputro ... paramamahesvaro maharajalh] sriman vikramendravarma evam 4G- 
jnapayati. 

88 SCHMIEDCHEN 2007, p. 360. 

89 SCHMIEDCHEN 1993, p. 84. 

° Mafijusriyamilakalpa 53.537d-540: samudratiraparyantam ladanam jana- 
pade tatha || 38 silahvo nama nrpatih buddhanadm sdsane ratah | purim 
valabhya sampraépto dharmaraja@ bhavisyati || 39 viharan dhatuvaran citran 
*§reyase (em.:sreyasam Ed.) pranindms tatha | kadrayisyati yuktatma bhipatir 
dharmavatsalah || 40 pijam ca vividhakaram jinabimbam manoramam | piijayed 
dhatuvaran agryan lokandthebhyo yasasvisu | nédsau mantrasiddhas tu kevalam 
karmajottamah ‘In the land of the Latas up to the shore of the [western] ocean a 
king called Sila, devoted to the teaching of the Buddhas, will become a Dharma- 
raja in the city of Valabhi. That royal friend of Buddhism, of well-disciplined 
mind, will build monasteries and beautiful relic Stupas for the welfare of living 
beings. [He will establish] the manifold worship of beautiful images of the Bud- 
dha; and he will venerate the most excellent of the relics of the renowned Buddhas. 
He will not achieve success through [the Buddhist Way of] Mantras, but will ex- 
cell simply through acts of [lay] piety’. For the east-Indian origin of the text see 
Manjusriyamilakalpa 53.627a: gaudadese ’smin; and 53.810a: pracyadese ’smin. 

91 BEAL 1914, p. 148. 

% Xiyu ji, vol. 2, pp. 267-268. For a detailed account and analysis of religious patron- 
age under the Maitrakas during the sixth and seventh centuries see NJAMMASCH 
2001, pp. 199-278. 

°3 On the dates of Sthiramati and the evidence that a monastery was established for 
him see FRAUWALLNER 1961, pp. 136 ff. 
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ever, Siladitya I Dharmaditya, Dhruvasena II, and generally Guhasena too, ap- 
pear like almost all the other Maitrakas with the epithet paramamahesvarah.* 


The Karkotas of Kashmir 


No inscriptions have survived from the reigns of the kings of the Karkota 
dynasty of Kashmir. But from the account of this dynasty given by the Kashmi- 
ran historian Kalhana we learn that although, as we have seen, the temples they 
established with their names were Visnus,”° they or those closely associated with 
them also established several Buddhist foundations: the Anantabhavanavihara 
founded by the queen of Durlabhavardhana (r. c. 626-662); the Prakasikavihara 
founded by Prakasadevi, queen of Candrapida (r.c. 712—720/1); the Rajavihara 
‘The King’s Monastery’ founded and richly endowed by Lalitaditya (r.c. 725— 
761/2) with a large Caitya and a huge Buddha image at his new capital 
Parihasapura; the Kayyavihara, founded during the rule of the same by Kayya, 
a king of Lata; a Vihara, a Stipa, and golden Buddha images established at 
Parihasapura by Lalitaditya’s Central Asian chief minister Cankuna; a Vihara 
and a Caitya established by the same in the capital; and a large monastery 
and three Buddha images established by Jayapida (r.c. 773/4—804/5) in his new 
capital Jayapura.”® 


4 See, e.g., the Alina copper-plate inscription of Siladitya VII of a.D. 766/7, CII:39. 
There all the kings listed are said to be paramamahesvarah: the general Bhatarka, 
the founder of the dynasty, followed, after an unspecified number of generations, by 
Guhasena, Dharasena (II), Siladitya (I), Kharagraha (I), Dharasena (III), Dhru- 
vasena (II), Dharasena (IV), Dhruvasena (III), Kharagraha (II), Siladitya (II), 
Siladitya (III), Siladitya (IV), Siladitya (V), and Siladitya (VI). In the Maliya 
copper-plate inscription of Dharasena II, A.D. 571/2, we are given the names of 
the Maitrakas who ruled between the founder Bhatarka and Dharasena II. They 
are Dharasena I, Dronasimha, Dhruvasena I, and Dharapatta. Of these the first 
two have the epithet paramamdahesvarah; Dhruvasena is here a Vaisnava (param- 
abhagavatah) rather than a Buddhist (paramopasakah); and Dharapatta is a devo- 
tee of the Sun-God (paramddityabhaktah. It seems that in the later years of the 
Maitraka dynasty, when Saivism had become firmly established as the religion 
of this dynasty, there was a desire to forget those early rulers, Dhruvasena and 
Dharapatta, whose religious preference had deviated. This practice of beginning 
the account of lineage with Bhatarka and then jumping to Guhasena and his suc- 
cessors, so that all the kings have the epithet paramamahesvarah, is already seen 
in the Dana plates of Dhruvasena II issued in 634/5 (EI 42:15). 

% See here, p. 60. 

% Rajatarangint 4.3 (Anangabhavana); 4.79 (Prakasikavihara); 4.200-205 
(Rajavihara etc.); 4. 210 (Kayyavihara); 4.211 and 215 (the foundations of 
Cankuna); and 4.507 (the foundations of Jayapida). For the vestiges of Lalitaditya’s 
Rajavihara, his Caitya, and Cankuna’s Stupa at Parihasapura (Paraspor) see 
Krishna DEVA in EITA vol.2, pt. 1, pp. 366-367; plates 722-727. Cankuna is 
evidently a rendering of the Chinese military title jiangjun ‘General’ rather than a 
name. 
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The Licchavis of Nepal 


In the Kathmandu valley the inscriptions of kings throughout our period 
show their devotion to Siva. But here too, where Buddhism and Saivism 
co-existed among the Newars down to the present, there is ample evidence 
of royal support for the former. The Licchavi Vrsadeva is described in an 
inscription of his eighth-century descendant Jayadeva as having inclined to- 
wards Buddhism;®” a view confirmed by a local chronicle, which attributes to 
him the establishing of Buddhist images;?® and in the first half of the seventh 
century Xuanzang claims that the king of Nepal was a sincere believer.°? The 
Gopdlardjavamsdavali, the earliest of the local chronicles, compiled during the 
reign of Jayasthitimalla (13882-1395), 1°° claims that the Caitya at Gumvihara 
and a monastery, the Manavihara, were established by Manadeva, the Caitya 
of the Sinagu-vihara (the Svayambhinath Caitya) by Vrsadeva,'®! the Dhar- 
madevacaitya (the Cabahil Caitya) by Dharmadeva, a monastery and the 
Khasaucaitya (the Bodhnath Caitya)!°2 by Sivadeva, the Phutovihara and a 
Caitya by Campadeva, the Rajavihara by Amsuvarman, the Devalavihara by 
Devaladeva, and a monastery at Nandisala by Sivadeva. To Narendradeva and 
his Buddhist preceptor Bandhudatta it attributes the instituting of the annual 
chariot festival (ydtra) of the popular Newar Buddhist deity Bugmalokesvara 


97 LKA 148, 1.9: sugatasasanapaksapati. 

98 LEVI 1990, vol. 2, p. 98. 

9 Xiyu ji, vol. 2, p. 81. 

100 The Gopdlarajavamsavali, preserved in a single, palm-leaf manuscript that has 
lost the first sixteen of its folios, consists of three originally separate parts. The 
first (ff. 17r—-30v) covers the period down to 1386. Its coverage of the period before 
the reign of Anantamalla (1274-1307) (ff. 17r—26r) consists of little more than a 
list of kings, the lengths of their reigns, in some cases a record of their religious 
foundations and a few contemporary events such as plagues and famines and rituals 
undertaken to avert them. From f. 26v to f. 29r it is a little more forthcoming. The 
last event it records is dated in 1379. Up to this point the text is in a low register 
of Sanskrit. The remainder of the first part, f. 29v—30v, is written in Old Newari in 
a more annalistic style and extends the account down to 1386. The second text (ff. 
30v—36r), in Old Newari mixed with Sanskrit, covers the years 1056/7 to 1275/6. It 
consists for the most part of chronological genealogy, giving dates of birth, length of 
reign, and age at death. The third (ff. 36v—63v + another f. 50), in Old Newari, is 
an annalistic chronicle whose main concern is to record religious foundations, with 
entries extending from 1258/9 to 1388/9. See PETECH 1984, p. 6. 

The manuscript gives the name Visvadeva here, but as the editors propose, this 
is surely an error for Vrsadeva (f. 20r2—3): raja Srivigvadeva varsa 100 tena krta 
sinaguvihara caityabhattarike pratisthita sampirna kriam. The identification of 
this with the famous Svayambhtnath Caitya is evident from the name Sinagu, 
which corresponds to Syangu, its modern Newari name. 

This identification follows from the fact that the Bodhnath Stipa is known as Khasa 
Caitya in Newari. On these early Nepalese Caityas—this term rather than Stipa 
is the normal uage in Nepal—see GUTSCHOW 1997, pp. 85-99. 
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(Bigadyah/Karunamaya-Matsyendranath).’°? Unsurprisingly, the Amaravati- 
mahavihara (Biga Bahah) at Bungamati, the home of Bugmalokesvara, claims 
to have been founded by him.' 

Manadeva’s dated inscriptions range in date from 459 to 505/6,!°% and 
we know from his Cangunarayana inscription that Vrsadeva was his great- 
grandfather and Dharmadeva his father.1°° The claim that he founded a 
monastery with his own name, the Manavihara, is confirmed by its mention 
in an undated inscription assigned to his reign.'°’ The epigraphical dates of 
Sivadeva range from 590/1 to 604/5.1°8 There is another Licchavi with the same 
name, with inscriptions ranging from 694 to 705,'° but it is unlikely that it 
is the second that is intended, since grants of villages to the Sivadevavihara 
have been mentioned in two inscriptions dated in 679, during the reign of his 
predecessor.!!° The inscriptions of Amsuvarman range from 593 to 615;'!! and 


103 Gopalaradjavamésavali f.20v5: Caitya at Gumvihara; f.21r1: Manavihara; f. 20v2— 
3: Caitya at Svayambhi; f. 21r3: Dharmadevacaitya; f.21v1: Khasaucaitya; 
f.21v2: Phutovihara and Caitya; f.22v1: Amsuvarman’s Rajavihara; f. 22v3: 
Devalavihara; f.22v5: Sivadeva’s monastery; and ff. 22v5-23rl (the festival 
of Bigadyah): sri narendradeva varsa 35 tasya dcaryabamdhudattadvayena 

Sribugmalokesvarabhatarakasya jatra krta bhavati ‘Narendradeva: [reigned for] 35 

years. Jointly with his Acdrya Bandhudatta he established the festival of Lord Bu- 

gmalokesvara’. On the festival of Bugadyah, also known (in Nepali) as Rato (‘Red’) 

Matsyendranath, which is still a major event in the Kathmandu valley, see LOCKE 

1980, pp. 244-280. 

See the tabulated list of the eighteen principal monasteries of Patan and their 

founders in LOCKE 1980, pp. 32-33. He includes the Biga Bahah at its end, noting 

that it stands apart, not being counted among the principal monasteries of either 

Patan or Kathmandu. 

105 Tn the Licchavi inscriptions of LKA the earliest date is 464/5 (no. 2) and the latest 
505/6 (no. 19). An earlier inscription, dated in Vaisaékha 381 (=A.D. 459), which 
came to light during renovation work at the Pasupati temple, has been published 
(DHAKAL 1990). The earliest Licchavi dates are in the Saka era, which was used 
until the time of Amguvarman, the last recorded Saka date being 526 (A.D. 604/5) 
in LKA 69 and 70. Thereafter the inscriptions are dated in a new era, often called 
AmSsuvarman’s, which commenced in A.D. 576, and continued in use until the intro- 
duction of a new era in Kartika 879, which has remained in use down to modern 
times. 

° LKA 2, side 1, 1.8-side 2, 1.3: rajabhud ursadevah ... yasyabhit tanayah ... raja 
Sankaradeva ity anupa[mo] ... devi rajyavati tu tasya nrpater bharya ...yasyam 
jata ...$rimanadevo nrpah. 

oT LKA 18, 1.18: ksetram caksayam dattam [$rilmanavihare. 

°8 LKA 54 and 70. 

09 L.KA 138 and 143. 

10 TKA 183, 114-11 and 184, 114-12: ayam gramo ... §rigivadevavihd[re] catur- 
disaryabhiksusanghayadsmabhir atisrstah ‘I have given this village to the congre- 
gation of noble monks of the four directions at the Sivadevavihara’. 

 LKA 59 and 85. 
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the Rajavihara arributed to him by the chronicle is mentioned in one of these, 
dated in 608. It also mentions the Manavihara and the Gumvihara, showing 
the accuracy of the report of the chronicle that these three monasteries are 
ancient Licchavi foundations. Moreover, it does so in a context that enables us 
to gauge their relative importance. For it fixes cash allowances from the court 
(rajakulam) to a large number of religious foundations and these are ranked into 
two groups. The upper comprises the temple of Bhagavat Pasupati, the national 
Siva, to whom all Nepalese kings from the time of Amsuvarman onwards have 
declared their allegiance,!!? Dolasikharasvamin (Cangunarayana), the principal 
Visnu of Nepal, then these three Buddhist monasteries, and two others not 
mentioned by the chronicle, the Kharjarikavihara and the Madhyamavihara. All 
of these are to receive the same allowance; and this is twice that to be received 
by the institutions listed in the lower group.That comprises “the ordinary 
monasteries” and the temples of various other deities, most of whom are Sivas, 
including Manesvara, evidently the temple of a Linga installed by Manadeva 
with his name.!!? Narendra, whom the chronicle reports to have instituted the 
annual chariot festival of Bugmalokesvara, has dated inscriptions from 643 to 
679.114 The last two, issued in 679 and mentioned above for their reference 
to the Sivadevavihara, record the granting of villages to that monastery; and 
the Chinese envoy Wang Xuan-ce reported that when he had an audience with 


112 See SANDERSON 2005a, p. 417, fn. 254. 

13 LKA 77, 11.6-15: bhagavatah pasupateh pu 6 pa 2 dolasikharasvaminah pu 6 pa 
2 +++ gumviharasya 6 pa 2 srimanaviharasya pu 6 pa 2 srirdjaviharasya 6 pa 2 
kharjirikaviharasya 6 pa 2 maldhya]maviharasya 6 pa 2 sémanyaviharanadm pu 3 
pa 1 rameégvarasya pu 3 pa 1 hamsagrhesvarasya pu 3 pa 1 manesvarasya pu 3 pa 
1 sambapurasya pu 8 pa 1 vagmatiparadevasya pu 3 pa 1 dharamanesvarasya pu 3 
pa 1 parvatesvarasya pu 3 pa 1 narasimhadevasya pu 3 pa 1 kaildsesvarasya pu 3 
pa 1 bhumbhukkikajalasayanasya pu 3 pa 1 tadanyadevakulanam pu 2 pa 2... ‘six 
Pulranas] and 2 Pa[nas] each for Bhagavat Pasupati, Dolasikharasvamin (=Cangu- 
narayana), the Gumvihara, the Manavihara, the Rajavihara, the Kharjurikavihara, 
and the Madhyamavihara; 3 Pu[ranas] and 1 Pa[n]a each for the ordinary Viharas, 
and [the temples of Siva] Rameévara, the Lord of the Hamsagrha (=Visnu Lokapala- 
svamin), [Siva] Manesvara, Sambal[siva], Vagmatiparadeva [Sival, [Siva] Dhara- 
maneésvara, [Siva] Parvatesvara, Narasimhadeva, [Siva] Kailasesvara, and the 
[Visnu] Jalasayana of Bhumbhukkika (=the Visnu of Budhanilkanth); 2 Pu[ranas] 
and 2 Pa[nas] for the temples other than these ...’. The Kharjarikavihara calls to 
mind the Stupa which the Buddha predicts in the Milasarvadstivadavinaya will 
be built by the Kusana emperor Kaniska at Kharjirika four hundred years af- 
ter his Parinirvana (Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 1, 1. 20-2, 1.5: bhagavan 
kharjirikam anupraptah | ...esa caturvarsasataparinirurtasya mama vajrapane 
kanisko nama raja bhavisyati | so ’smin pradese stiipam pratisthadpayati | tasya 
kaniskastipa iti samjna bhavisyati. 

4 DKA 123-134. 
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Narendradeva in 643 the king’s belt was adorned with a Buddha.!"® But here 
too we see that the support of Buddhism in Nepal as elsewhere was not a sign 
that a king had changed his religious allegiance in any radical sense. For in both 
of those inscriptions Narendradeva has the epithet paramamahesvarah.“® 


The Thakuri Kings of Nepal 


Between the Licchavis, who last appear in the epigraphical record in 737, 
and the Malla kings, who ruled from 1200-1768, lies the relatively obscure 
period of the so-called Thakuri kings. These too, though predominantly Saiva, 
supported Buddhist institutions. Only one, Simhadeva (r. 1110-1126), has been 
declared paramasaugatah;'" but several of the monasteries of the Kathmandu 
valley are attributed to kings of this period in inscriptions, palm-leaf deeds, 
manuscript colophons, or their own tradition: the Padmacakramahavihara to 
Gunakamadeva I,"° the Jyotirmahavihara (Jyo Bahah) and Dattamahavihara 


5 The report of this encounter has been incorporated in chapter 221 of the Jiu Tang- 


shu (Old History of the Tang Dynasty), covering the years 618-906 and compiled in 
940-945. In a translation of this passage published by Sylvain LEVI (1894, p. 67) 
we read “Leur roi Na-ling ti-po (Narendra Deva) ...a...des breloques a sa ceinture, 
ornées d’un Fou-tou (Buddha?)”. In a footnote he explains the question mark, say- 
ing that the use of fou-tow for ‘Buddha’ in the seventh century is problematic. But 
when he re-published his translation (1905a, vol. 1, p. 164) he removed the question 
mark. 

LKA 138, ll.1-3: bhagavatpasupatibhattarakapadanugrhito bappapddanudhya- 
to licchavikulaketuh paramamGhesvaraparamabhattarakamaharajadhirdajasrina- 
rendradevah kusalit gullangangramanivasinah pradhadnapurahsaran sarvakutu- 
mbinah samajnapayati ‘Favoured by the venerable lord Pasupati, devoted to his 
venerable father, the banner of the Licchavi dynasty, entirely devoted to Siva, the 
supreme Lord, the paramount king Narendradeva greets the elders and all the 
other householders who live in Gullangan village and commands them [as follows)’. 
The same formula is seen in 134, ll. 1-4. Only the name of the village differs. 

The historicity of Campadeva and Devaladeva, the remaining two kings men- 
tioned by the Gopdlarajavamsavali as the founders of monasteries, is doubtful. 
They appear nowhere in the corpus of known Licchavi inscriptions, and in the 
local chronicles only in the Gopdlardjavamsavali, which places the first between 
Sivadeva and Narendradeva and the second before Dhruvavarman—another name 
found only in this source—and Bhimarjunadeva. 

117 Colophon of ASB MS 9973 (SHASTRI 1917, pp. 4-5): paramasaugatasrimatsimha- 
devasya vijayardjye. 

PETECH (1984, p.40) quotes the following colophon of an Astasdhasrika 
Prajiapadramita MS (NAK 3-359) that he wrongly reports as Catuspithanibandha: 
samvat 100 60 5 sravanasukladasamyam sukradine | radjye sribhdskaradevasya 
| Srigunakamadevakarite sripadmacakramahavihare sthitasakyabhiksukumara- 
candrena likhitam ‘Copied by Sakyabhiksu Kumaracandra, resident of the Padma- 
cakramahavihara founded by Gunakamadeva, on Friday, the bright tenth of 
Sravana, in the year 165 during the reign of Bhaskaradeva’. The date of copying is 
26 July 1045 (PETECH, loc. cit.). 
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(Dau Bahah) to Rudradeva I (c. 1007-1018) or Rudradeva II (1167-1175), 
the Hiranyavarnamahavihara (Kwa Bahah) and the Paravatamahavihara 
(Itim Bahah) to Bhaskaradeva (1039-1048), the Maytravarnamahavihara 
(Bhiché Bahah) to Sankaradeva (1069-1082), the Tedovihara (Te Bahah) 
to Sivadeva (1098-1126), the Jayamanoharavarnamahavihara (Su Bahah) 
and Asanalokegvaramahavihara, also called Kacchapdlagirimahavihara (Co 
Bahah) to Indradeva (1126-1136), the Cakravarnamahavihara (Cuka Bahah) 
to Manadeva (1136-1140), the Rudravarnamahavihara / Unkulimahavihara 
(Uku/U Bahah), the Manipurajaivamahavihara, and and the Bandhudatta- 
mahavihara to Narendradeva (1140-1147), and the Srivatsavihara (Atha 
Bahah) to Anandadeva (1147-1167). However, it is possible in the cases of 
Sankaradeva, Sivadeva, Manadeva, and Narendradeva, that the attribution 
intended was to their Licchavi namesakes. 

We have very little evidence for the reigns of these Thakuris, but what there 
is suffices to remove any suspicion that they were Buddhists to the exclusion of 
Saivism. According to the local chronicles Gunakamadeva made lavish donations 
to the temple of Pagupati,!2° Sankaradeva established a temple of a Siva with his 
name (Sankaregvara),!2! and Sivadeva gilded the roof of the temple of Pasupati, 


9 For these monasteries and the names of the kings by whom they are said to have 
been founded (samskarita-, karita-) see LOCKE 1980, pp. 32-33, and 1985, pp. 29, 
42, 74, 79, 82, 91, 95, 133, 140, 148. The dates of the reigns of these kings are as 
determined by PETECH 1984. 

120 Kaiser library Vamsavali fragment (PETECH 1984, Appendix), p. 2: raja sriguna- 
kamadeva varsa 85 masa 6 || tena sripasupatibhattarakaya ekadasakosam pra- 
dattam tatraiva tsanesvarabhattarakaya vasukibhattarakasya tammrasamsali- 
cchadanam krtya tatraiva *dirgha*coparhika (conj. : copatrika Ed.) krtya tatraiva 
suvarnapandali kotihomam krtas ceti || raja sri udayadeva varsa 6 || raja srinirbhaya- 
deva varsa 5 ‘King Gunakamadeva: 85 years and 6 months. He donated eleven 
[metal Linga] sheaths to Lord Pasupati. At the same place he covered [the roofs of 
the shrines] of Lord Iganegvara and [the Naga] Lord Vasuki with copper *sheets 
(?), built a long rest-house and a golden water conduit, and performed a fire- 
sacrifice with ten million oblations’. King Udayadeva: 6 years; King Nirbhayadeva 
5 years || ...’; cf. Gopdlarajavamsavali f. 23v1-2: raja srigunakGmadeva varsa 85 
ma 6 tena sripasupatibhatarakaya ekadasa kosa sampradatta | tatraiva-m isanye- 
Svarabhatarakaya tamrasamkhalasamchadanam krta | tatraiva dirghacopa<r>hi 
krtah tatraiva suvarnapandali [krltah kotihoma pirnaé krtam. The word samsali 
(=samkhali or samkhala) is evidently for Skt. srnkhala, srnkhalika ‘chain’. I 
have conjectured the meaning ‘sheet’ considering the design of the Pasupati temple, 
whose roof is covered with interlocking metalic plates. pandli = prandalika. With 
*coparhi (conj.) cf. Classical Newari caparha (Modern Newari capah) ‘rest-house’ 
(TAMOT et. al. 2000, s.v.). 

1 Kaiser library Vamsavali fragment (PETECH 1984, Appendix), p. 4: raja 
$rigankaradeva varsa 17 | tena hi nandisalayam samk<ar>resvarabhatta[raka]ya 
pratisthita devakulam ca pirnam krtya rastrasantika + + + + vih@ras ca 
prara<bha>ta ‘King Sankaradeva: 17 years. He established [a Linga] for Lord 
Sankaregvara and completed a temple [for him]. He also undertook the con- 
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replaced the god’s silver lotus, and donated a golden image of Siva.!22 Both In- 
dradeva and Anandadeva have the epithet paramasaiva- attached to their names 
in the colophons of manuscripts copied during their reigns;'** and an inscription 


of 1143/4 records that Anandadeva, while he was the heir apparent (Yuvaraja), 


received Saiva initiation from the Saiddhantika Guru Rudraéiva of Benares, to- 


gether with the princes Vasantadeva, Someégvara, Yasomalla, and Arjunadeva:!4 
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struction of the ... monastery in order to avert danger from the kingdom’ (I con- 
jecture rastrasantikaranat for rdstrasantika + + ); cf. Gopdlavamsdavali f. 24r1- 
2: raja sri Sankaradeva varsa 15 tena ca namdisalayam sankaresvarabhataraka 
pratisthitam tamrasamchanna krtam devalam || puna bhagavati manahara 
bhatarika pratisthita || rastrasdnti bhavatih King Sankaradeva: 15 years. He es- 
tablished [a Linga of] Sankaresvarabhattaraka at Nandisala and covered the tem- 
ple with a copper roof. He also established Bhagavati Manahara. This brought 
about the averting of danger from the kingdom’. 

Kaiser library Vamésdvali fragment (PETECH 1984, Appendix III), pp. 4— 
5: raja Ssrisi{vadeva vajrsa 27 masa 7 | tena hi pasupatibhattarakasya 
suvarnasrm[khalijchadanam krta ...$srimatpasupatibhattarakasya rajatapadma 
punar ghatita ‘King Sivadeva: 27 years and 7 months. He covered [the temple 
of] Pasupatibhattaraka with gilded metal plates and remade his silver lotus’; cf. 
GopalavamSsavali f. 24r3-v1. 

PETECH 1984, p.57, colophon of a manuscript of the Candravyékaranaurtti in Ti- 
bet: srimadrajadhirajaparamesvaraparamabhattarakaparamasaiva-indradeva- 
sya $ri-indradevasya vijayarajye; and PETECH 1984, p.61, colophon of an Astasa- 
hasrikaé PrajhapGramita manuscript: + + + paramabhattarakaparamasaivama- 
harajadhirajasrimadanandadevapravarddhamanakalydnavijayarajye. The scribal 
date of completion falls in 1134 in the first case and in 1166 in the second. 

Wv. 23-25: asyam_— Sriraghuvamsamauktika*manir jato jandnandanah 
(ACHARYA: mani ...datah REGMI) s@ndraés candra ivanvito ’timadhurair Gnanda- 
devah karaih | uccaih saktidharah kumarapadavim *prapto ‘pi tair (ACHARYA: pra- 
ptocitair REGMI) *diksito [dantah siddhim avarna]niyamahima (ACHARYA: diksita 
...ya mahima REGMI) *prapat param aisvarim (ACHARYA: prapa ...tyaigsvarim 
REGMI) || 24 *Saurye ‘rjunasamah (ACHARYA:saurye *yam na sama REGMI) 
*preksya gunams tesu gunapriyah (ACHARYA : preksagunds te pragunapriyah 
REGMI) | bhaktim *arjunadevo ’pi vidadhe vibudhesv iva (ACHARYA: bhaktim arju- 
nam datva ...vah) REGMI) 25 vasantadevo vijiadni *dhiman (ACHARYA: sriman 
REGMI) somesvaras tatha | yagomalla*§ ca (ACHARYA : §va REGMI) tair eva kumGra 
diksita ami. The plural pronouns here, tair diksito in 23c, gundms tesu in 24b, and 
tair eva in 25d, are plurals of respect (ddare bahuvacanam) and refer to Rudrasiva, 
who is also referred to in the plural in v.12: sisya babhivur iha rudrasivG iti, as 
is his Guru Mirtisiva in v.8: bhattaraka uditamirtisivabhidhanah. This record 
that contains these verses, a stone inscription now in the Government Museum in 
Kathmandu, has been published by REGMI (1965-1966, pt. 3, pp. 18-16) and, ina 
more complete and accurate form, by ACHARYA (1997) with an annotated Nepali 
translation. It was subsequently published by TANDAN (1999, part 2, pp. 114-123), 
adopting only some of ACHARYA’s improvements. ACHARYA understands the 
number 64 in the damaged penultimate line (.../ca/tuhsasti ... yata sa...) to be 
the last two digits of the inscription’s date. The full number he conjectures to have 
been 264, which corresponds to A.D. 1148/4. He is surely right, since this is the 
only +64 date that fits the persons mentioned. Moreover, falling four years before 
Anandadeva became king the date accords with the information that he was still 
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In this [city] was born Anandadeva, a jewel in the pearl-necklace of the lineage 
of Raghu, delighting the people like a gentle moon with its most charming rays. 
Being self-controlled and of indescribable greatness, though he had achieved the 
status of prince (kumdra-) of great power (/though he had achieved the status 
[only] of Kumara who brandishes the javelin), he achieved when initiated by 
[Rudrasiva] the ultimate attainment of Siva[hood]. Likewise Arjunadeva, Ar- 
juna’s equal in martial valour and a lover of virtues, conceived as great a de- 
votion to this [Rudrasiva] as to the gods, when he had seen his virtues. As for the 
learned Vasantadeva, the wise Somesvara, and Yasomalla, those princes too were 
initiated by the same [Guru]. 


Neither Arjunadeva nor Yasomalla are otherwise known from this ill- 
documented phase of Nepalese history. But we do have records of both a 
Vasantadeva, who was born in 1112 and died in 1163 but did not rule, and of 
a Somegvaradeva, who was born in 1119, died in 1182, and ruled from 1178 to 
1183/5.1 


The Bhauma-Karas of Orissa 


But it was in the region of the modern territories of Bihar, West Bengal, 
Bangladesh, and Orissa that Buddhism enjoyed its most spectacular success in 
these centuries. It is only there that we find dynasties whose commitment to 
Buddhism was such that it was commonly signalled in their inscriptions through 
the use of such epithets as paramasaugatah and paramatathagatah ‘entirely 
devoted to the Buddha’. Notable among these are the early Bhauma-Karas of 
Orissa (r.c. 825—950),!6 the early Candras of southeast Bengal (r. c. 850-1050), 
and, above all, the Pala emperors of Gauda (r.c. 750-1199), who at the height of 


their power extended their authority throughout eastern India and beyond.!2” 


the Yuvaraja at the time of his initiation. 
125 See PETECH 1984, pp. 64-67 and 71-72, and the Genealogical Table A, p. 229. 
126 The name Bhauma-Kara is Indological. The early inscriptions speak of these rulers 
as Bhaumas and the later as Karas, evidently after the -kara that ends most of their 
names. 
The Palas and their successors, the Senas, are regularly described as kings of Gauda 
(gaudesvarah, gaudendrah, gaudardajah, gaudadhipah, gaudapatih, etc.); see, e.g., 
SIRCAR 1983a:26, 1. 33 (Laksmanasena); here pp. 108 (Nayapala) and 109 (Palapala, 
Mahipala); Saduktikarnamrta 1449, 1496. The name Gauda in its narrow sense 
refers to a territory covering parts of West Bengal, being distinguished from Mag- 
adha, Vanga, and Anga. But with expansion of the power of its rulers it came to 
denote a much larger territory. Thus Campa in modern Bihar, the capital of ancient 
Anga, is described as the capital of Gauda in the Anargharaghava (Act 7, prose be- 
fore v. 124: campa nama gaudanam ...rajadhani), and Kausambt, about 35 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, is said to be in it in the Hitopadesga (Mitralabha, Katha 5, 
p. 19: asti gaudavisaye kausambi nama nagari). 
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Of the early Bhauma-Kara kings of Orissa Ksemankara, who probably 
reigned around the beginning of the ninth century, is described in inscriptions as 
a paramopasakah ‘a dedicated lay Buddhist’, his son and successor Sivakara I as 
paramatathagatah, his son and successor Subhakara I, as paramasaugatah and 
paramopasakah, his son and successor Sivakara II as Srisugatasrayah ‘having 
the venerable Buddha as his refuge’, and his son Subhakaradeva II, who reigned 
after his father’s brother Santikara I alias Gayada, as paramasaugatah.!28 
A copper-plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi, the Vaisnava (paramavaisnavi) wife 
of Santikara I, who occupied the throne as queen after the reign of her son 
Subhakara III alias Kusumahara, records that Subhakara (I), her husband’s 
father, built a lofty Buddhist monastery;'° another issued by her records 
that the earlier kings of her line had adorned the land with many Mathas, 
Buddhist monasteries, and temples;!°° and a third issued c. 980 by the para- 
mamahesvarah Sivakara III alias Lalitahara, the son of her grandson Sivakara 
II, records the granting of a village in favour of a temple of the Buddha in 
Uttaratosali made through him by his vassal Ranaka Vinitatunga.!*! 

This epigraphical record is meagre, but it is very likely that it was the pa- 


128 FJ 15:1 (the Neulpur grant of Subhakara J), ll. 2-5, and EI 28:36 (the Terundia 
plate of Subhakara II), Il. 4-13. The religious affiliation of Santikara I and of five 
of the subsequent twelve rulers of this dynasty is not recorded. Among the remain- 
der are two Saiva kings, Subhakara IV and his brother and successor Sivakara 
III, two Vaisnava queens (paramavaisnavi), namely Tribhuvanamahadevi I, wife of 
Santikara I, and Tribhuvanamahdadevi II, wife of Subhakara IV, and three Saiva 
queens (paramamdahesvari), Dandimahadevi, daughter of of Gaurimahadevi, wife 
and successor of Subhakara V, Vakulamahadevi, another wife of Subhakara V, and 
Dharmamahadevi, her successor and the wife of Santikara III. For the approximate 
dating of these rulers I follow D.C. SIRCAR’s position (1953; EI 29:26, pp. 183-184 
and 189-191 [note 2]; SALOMON 1998, pp. 190-191) that the Bhauma-Kara era be- 
gan c. 831. The Neulpur grant of Subhakara I was issued in year 8 of this era (EI 
15:1, 1. 30), ie. c. 838, and the Terundia plate of Subhakara II in year 100 (EI 28:36, 
1.22), i.e. c. 931. The last recorded date is 204 in the reign of Vakulamahadevi, i.e. 
c. 1035. 

129 FT 29:30, Baud plate A of Tribhuvanamahdadevi, 1l.5-6: sutottamas tasya 
samasrayalh] sriyah prasdsad urvim susubhe subhakarah | kaler alanghyam 
sukrtasrayaya yo viharam uccair vidadhe silamayam ‘His superlative son 
Subhakara, the resort of good fortune, [next] excelled ruling the land. To embody 
his merit he built a lofty monastery of stone which the degenerate age could not 
enter.’ 

130 SHASTRI 1916:G, ll.7-9: nirantaraviracitavividhamathaviharaprasadapraba- 
ndhaih purandarapurarohanasopanabandhair iva manditamahimandalesv akha- 
ndalaprabhavesu mahardajesu vyatitesu ‘After the passing of those Maharajas, 
mighty as Indra, who adorned the land with the manifold sequences of Mathas, 
Viharas, and temples that they constructed without interruption as though with 
stairways for ascending to the heaven of Indra...’. 

131 MISRA 1934:I, Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva, ll. 25-29. 
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tronage of these kings that enabled Mahayana Buddhism to grow and prosper as 
it did in Orissa, with the Tantric forms of that religion coming to the fore from 
the eighth century.!°? This efflorescence is attested by both archaeology and tex- 
tual evidence. Excavations of the Ratnagirimahavihara in the Cuttack district, 
not far from Guhesvarapataka, the Bhauma-Kara capital at or near the modern 
Jajpur, have revealed that this foundation underwent phenomenal expansion up 
to the twelfth century,'*? and this is only the foremost of several Buddhist sites 
in Orissa in which Tantric Buddhism is evident in the surviving statuary.!°* The 
extremely high quality of Ratnagiri’s stone-work renders it improbable that it 
was not a royal foundation. We have at least one Tantric text that reports that it 
was written here: the Samvarodaya nama Mandalopayika of Bhavacarya, which 
survives in a Nepalese manuscript copied in 1050 in the Manadevamahavihara 
(Chuka Bahah);!*° and a manuscript of the Vimalaprabha, the great commen- 
tary on the Kdlacakratantra, penned in the early decades of the twelfth century, 
in the thirty-ninth year of the reign of Harivarman, has a postscript in another 
hand added seven years later which locates the manuscript not far from Ratna- 
giri near the Benga river.!°* Indeed Ratnagiri had a particularly close associa- 
tion with the propagation of that Tantra according to the Tibetan account of the 


182 MITRA 1981, pp. 20-21. Xuanzang reports in the early seventh century that Bud- 
dhism was the principal faith of the region, with some 100 monasteries and 10,000 
monks, all following the Mahayana; Xiyu ji, p. 204. 

183 MITRA 1984, p. 225-232. On the phases of construction at Ratnagiri see BROWN 
1978. On the successive phases of the Mantranaya manifest in the images that 
have survived at Ratnagiri and other Orissan sites see LINROTHE 1999, pp. 53-57, 
70, 108-111, 125-128, 168-169, 195-198, 251-255, 280-283, and 287-288. 

134 Notable are the nearby sites of the Madhavapuravihara at Udayagiri and and the 
Candradityavihara at Lalitagiri. On Udayagiri see BANDYOPADHYAYA 2007; and 
on Lalitagiri see CHAULEY 2000; and JAR 1985-6, pp. 62-63; 1986-87, pp. 64-67; 
1987-88, pp. 88-90; 1988-89, pp. 65-66; 1989-90, pp. 77-80; 1990-91, pp. 54-55. 

185 Samvarodaya f. 56v3—4: srimadratnagirau sthitva sarvasattvarthahetuna | krte- 
yam mandalopayika bhivaca<r>yena dhimata | srisamvarodaya nama mandalo- 
payika *samapta (corr. : samaptah Cod.) || e || samvat a ci *prosthapadakrsnaca- 
turthyam (prosthapada conj. : pretipada Cod.) rajadhirajapa[ramJesvaraparama- 
bhattarakasribaladeva + + vijayaraj<y>e likhitam | srimanadevamaha*vihariyasa- 
kyabhiksusadhusridevasya (vihariya conj. : vihGre Cod.) pustakam *<| yad atra 
punyam tad bhavatu> (diagn. conj.) matapitrguriipadhydyasakalasattvarase<r> 
anuttara<jndna>phala*praptaya iti (conj. : prapnoti Cod.). 

136 SHASTRI 1917, pp. 79-80 (ASB MS 10766). The manuscript is dated by the scribe 
in year 39 of the reign of Maharajadhiraja Harivarman, on whom see MAJUMDAR 
1971, pp. 209-210. Colophon: maharajadhirajasrimat-harivarmadevapddiyasam- 
vat 39 | siiryagatya asadhadine 39. The postscript: satcatudrimsatigate vatsare 
harivarmanah | maghasya krsnasaptamyam ekadasadine gate || mrtaya cuficaduka- 
y@ gaurya svapnena drstaya | kanisthangulim ddaya *prstayedam (corr. : prstha- 
yedam SHASTRI) udiritam | piirvottare digobhage bemganadyas tatha kule | {pacca- 
tvam bhasitavatah} saptasamvatsarair iti. 
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history of the transmission of its teachings maintained in the lineage that de- 
scends from Rva chos rab in the early twelfth century. For that relates that the 
Vimalaprabha was transmitted by an emanation of Mafijusri to Pandita Cilu, a 
native of Orissa trained at the Ratnagiri monastery, and reached Rva chos rab 
after being passed on through five intermediaries in Bengal and Bihar.'?” A tra- 
dition that Cilu studied the Kdlacakratantra in the Ratnagirimahavihara before 
seeking the Vimalaprabha is recorded by Gzhon nu dpal.!°* 


The Candras of South-East Bengal 


As for the Candras, they used the wheel of the Buddha’s teaching (dharma- 
cakram) as the seal-symbol on their charters; the Pascimbhag copper-plate grant 
of Sricandra I (r. c. 925-75) describes both this king and his predecessor Trailoky- 
acandra as paramasaugatah;!° and his Rampal and Madanpur copper-plate 
grants describe Suvarnacandra, the predecessor of Trailokyacandra (r.c. 900- 
925), as a bauddhah ‘a follower of the Buddha’s teachings’.'4° After Trailokya- 
candra came Sricandra (ID, Kalyanacandra, Ladahacandra, and Govindacandra. 
The Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra and Govindacandra (r. c. 1000-1020 and 
c. 1020-1045) provide these names and reveal that the last two were parama- 


saugatah.\41 


The Khadgas of Samatata 


We have epigraphical evidence of three successive generations of kings of the 
Khadga line ruling the Samatata region of southeast Bengal from about 625 into 


187 OROFINO 1994, pp. 17-23; Blue Annals, p. 755. 

138 Blue Annals, p. 755. 

189 FT 37:51, ll. 25-26. 

140 ET 12:18, 1.6; EI 28:9, 1.8; and MAJUMDAR 1971, p. 201. 

141 FT 38:35, no. 1, ll. 35-36; no. 2, ll. 6-7; no. 3, ll. 33-34. As for Pirnacandra (r. c. 850- 
875), there is no explicit evidence of his religious persuasion. MAJUMDAR (1971, 
p. 201) argues that since it is said in the Rampal copper-plate that Suvarnacandra, 
his son, “became a follower of the Buddha” (EJ 12:18, 1l.5—7) it is probable that 
before him the family was non-Buddhist. This is not accurate, since the text says 
not that he became a Buddhist but only that he was one: buddhasya yah sasaka- 
jatakam ankasamstham bhaktya bibharti || bhagavan amrtakaramésuh | candrasya 
tasya kulajata itiva bauddha[h] putrah sruto jagati tasya suvarnacandrah ‘His son 
was Suvarnacandra, famed in the world, a Buddhist as though [simply] because he 
was born in the lineage of the Moon (/the Candra lineage), which out of devotion to 
the Buddha displays his incarnation as a hare in its markings’. The allusion here 
is to the story exemplifying the Buddhist Perfection of Generosity (danaparamita) 
that the Buddha gave away his own body as food when he was a hare in a former 
life, the Sasajatakam. The immediately preceding verse, which is devoted to Parna- 
candra, says nothing substantive about him but only that his name is found as that 
of the first of the kings of this dynasty in PraSastis and other inscriptions. 
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the early years of the eighth century. Though the inscriptions do not include the 
epithet paramasaugatah they do speak of these rulers in equivalent terms. The 
first, Khadgodyama, is described in an inscription of his great-grandson Rajaraja 
as having conquered the earth after declaring his intense devotion to the Three 
Jewels: the Buddha, his teachings, and the Sangha.'*” The same inscription tells 
us that Rajaraja gave land to these three;!#° and another that Devakhadga, the 
father of Rajaraja, made a donation to the same for the longevity of his son.1“+ 
We have no evidence of any support given to Saivism by these kings themselves. 
But a pedestal inscription on an image of the Saiva Goddess records that it was 
gilded out of devotion by Prabhavati, Devakhadga’s queen.‘ 


The Candras of Arakan and Miscellaneous Other Buddhist Kings of Eastern In- 
dia 


That there were Buddhists among the Candras of Arakan is evident from the 
Mrohaung pillar inscription of Anandacandra, which has been dated around the 
end of the third decade of the eighth century.'*° This gives a list of the names 
and reign-durations of the kings who preceded him from c. 380 onwards with 
an interruption of unspecified length. After this interruption come the rulers 
of the Candra dynasty down to Anandacandra himself, spanning in this second 


142 Ashrafpur plate B (LASKAR 1907), ll. 2-4: trailokyakhyatakirtau bhagavati sugate 
sarvalok[e] + + + taddharme santariipe bhavavibhavabhidam yoginam yoga*gamye 
(corr. : gamya Ed.) | tatsanghe caprameye vividhagunanidhau bhaktim avedya 
gurvim srimatkhadgodyamena ksitir iyam abhito nirjita yena ‘Khadgodyama, who 
conquered this earth in all directions after declaring his intense devotion to the 
Lord Buddha, whose glory has been declared throughout the three worlds, among 
all men ..., to his tranquil teachings that can be realized by Yogins who [thereby] 
break the power of [transmigratory] existence, and to his numberless Sangha, the 
repository of manifold virtues’. 

143 Ashrafpur plate B (LASKAR 1907), ll.6-7: tatsuto rajarajah dattam ratna- 
trayaya tribhavabhaya*bhide (conj. : bhida Ed.) yena danam svabhiimeh ‘His 
[Devakhadga’s] son, who made a gift of his land to the Three Jewels that elimi- 
nate the fear of the three worlds’. To give to the Three Jewels is, I surmise, to make 
a grant to be divided between the Buddha for the building or maintenance of Bud- 
dhist shrines (gandhakutt) and Stupas, the Dharma for the copying and teaching of 
sacred texts, and to the Sangha for its sustenance and comfort. 

144 Ashrafpur plate A (LASKAR 1907). 

145 RT 17:24,4, ll.1-2: tadatmajo danapatih pratapi sridevakhadgo vijitarikhadgah 
| rajfias tasya mahddevi mahisi Sriprabhavati | sarvanipratimam bhaktya 
hemaliptam akarayat ‘His son was the majestic donor (danapatih) Devakhadga, 
whose sword had defeated his enemies. The chief consort of that king, Mahadevi 
Prabhavavati, had [this] image of Sarvani gilded’. The word danapatih is the stan- 
dard Buddhist term for one who gives to monks, the Dharma, or the Buddha. The 
image (HUNTINGTON 1984, fig. 26) was found in the village of Deulbadi, near 
Comilla, together with a Surya and small Lingas, all of brass. 

M46 T).C. SIRCAR in EI 32:11, p. 1071-108. 
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sequence a total of three hundred and fifty years. For most of his ancestors we 
are given no information other than their names and the lengths of their reigns, 
but the record is more forthcoming as it approaches the time of Anandacandra 
himself. Vajrasakti (r. c. 649-665) is said to have died and gone to the world 
of the gods endowed with [the Buddhist perfections (pdramitah) of] generosity, 
morality and the rest, and his successor Dharmavijaya (665-701) is said to gone 
to the same, this time defined as the Buddhist Tusita heaven, as a result of his 


147 Two short inscriptions from Vesali of 


firm commitment to the Three Jewels. 
the time of his ancestors Niticandra (r. c. 520-575) and Viracandra (r. c. 575— 
578) tell us that the wife of the former, queen Savitam-Candraésri, was a lay 
Buddhist (paramopasika) and that the latter established a hundred Stipas.148 
As for Anandacandra, he calls himself a lay Buddhist and devotes nine verses to 
detailing his works of Buddhist piety, which included building many monasteries 
with his own name, establishing precious images of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and 
such [Mahayanist] goddesses as Cunda, having hundreds of Buddhist scriptures 
copied, and giving to many monks from various lands, which is to say, that he 
fulfilled to the best of his ability his duty to honour each of the Three Jewels.!49 
Yet even this devoted patron of his faith did not neglect to extend his support 
to the followers of other religions in his realm. He tells us that although he is a 
Buddhist he desires the good of all beings, lest his cultivation of the Buddhist Per- 
fection of Generosity (ddnaparamita) be incomplete, and so has established four 
Mathas for the housing of fifty brahmins, providing them with land and workers, 
and two others, the Anandegvaramatha and the Anandamadhavamatha, whose 
names reveal that they were associated with a Siva and a Visnu established with 
his name.!°? Moreover, a fragmentary copper-plate inscription (EI 37:13) from a 


147 Inscription of the western face of the pillar at the Shittaung Pagoda, Mrohaung, 
Arakan (JOHNSTON 1944:A), vv.37c—40: vajrasaktis tata<h> [kh]yato raja deva- 
nvayodbhavah || pratipdlya jagat sarvam raéjyam sodasavatsaram | danasiladi- 
samyukto devalokam sa yatavan || sridharmajayasamyukto lokanugrahatat- 
parah | tatpascad abhavad dhirah sridharmavijayo nrpah || sattrimsad abdany 
upabhujya rajyam dharmena nitya ca jayena caiva | ratnatrayanusmaranabhi- 
yogat sa devalokam tusitam prayatah. 

148 FT 32:11, no. 1, ll.3-4: devisavitam-candrasgriya nama paremopasikasya; EI 32:11, 
no.2, ll.1, 3-4: satyadharmmdanaragena krtam svarthena bhibhuja ... srivira- 
candradevena mahimandalamandanam | dharmmadhigatardjyena buddhastipa- 
Satam krtam. 

M49 JOHNSTON 1944:A, vv. 46-54. 

150 JOHNSTON 1944:A, vv. 55-56: paficasadbrahmandavasam ksetrabhrtyasamanvitam 
| vadyavadakasamyuktam karitam mathacatustayam || somatirthadvijavase 
mathas canandamadhavah | Gnandesvaranamapi naulakk[e] ca matha<h> smrtah. 
The practice of establishing a Visnu with the founder’s name followed by -madhava 
(as an alternative to the standard -svamin) is in accordance with textual pre- 
scription; see Somasambhu, BRUNNER 1998, p. 311 (v. 48), =Kriyakandakramavalii, 
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site near Mrohaung recording a donation by queen Kimmajuvdevi of a village to 
a Buddhist monastery founded by herself begins by relating six generations of 
the ascendants of her husband the king. Unfortunately the names of this king 
and his ancestors have been lost through the scissoring off of strips from the top 
and right hand side of the plate. However, what remains conveys the unexpected 
information that all these kings were paramamahesvarah. The editor of the in- 
scription assigns it to the sixth century on the grounds of its close palaeographic 
similarity to the grants of Niticandra and Viracandra, and argues that if the first 
of the six kings was, as is likely, Dvencandra, the founder of the Candra dynasty, 
then the king in question was Niticandra’s father Bhuticandra (r. c. 496—520).151 
Viracandra, he argues, is excluded by the fact that one of the two Vesali inscrip- 
tions records his patronage of Buddhism. However, that a king should give to 
Buddhism and at the same time be declared a paramamahesvarah in documents 
issued by the royal chancellery is quite within the bounds of possibility, as we 
have seen. 

Other royals of eastern India who are identified as paramasaugatah in our 
period—apart from the imperial Palas, to whom I shall turn presently—are 
Bhavadeva of Devaparvata in Samatata (r.c. 765-780), the founder of the 
Buddhist monastery Bhavadevamahavihara at Pattikera, modern Mainamati, 
Rajyapala of the Kamboja dynasty of Priyangupura in the tenth, Madhusena, 
the Sena king of Gauda, in the thirteenth, and, in Orissa, Udayavaraha of 
the Maytravamésa at some time in the tenth to twelfth, the Nandodbhava 
Dhruvananda of Jayapura, the successor of the paramamahesvarah Devananda 
II, in the late tenth, and Kantideva of Harikela in the ninth.©? The inscription 
that tells us that the last was paramasaugatah also conveys that Buddhism was 
the faith of his grandfather Bhadradatta. After a benedictory verse in praise of 
the Buddha it begins the eulogy of the donor’s forebears with this king, saying 
that his devotion to the Buddha had intensified his power and that he had 
[thereby] conquered all his enemies. His son Dhanadatta, the donor’s father, is 


ff. 72v7—73r1: suamyantam madhavantam va kartrnamna ca samyutam | dharayen 
nama devasya visnoh sthapanam iritam ‘He should bestow a name on the deity 
conjoined with the name of the patron and ending in -svamin or -madhava. I have 
[thus] explained the installation of Visnus’. 

151 D.C. SIRCAR, EI 37:13, p. 64. 

152 STRCAR 1983a, Supplement:3, ll. 42-43 (Bhavadeva); MITRA 1971, p. 245 (Bhavade- 
vamahavihara). HI 41:22, ll.19-20 (Rajyapala); the final colophon of ASB, MS 
40785 dated in 1289; see SHASTRI 1917, p. 117 (Madhusena). SHASTRI 1920, p. 243, 
ll. 2-8, 6 (Udayavaraha). TRIPATHY 1930, p. 466, 1.24 (Dhruvananda). EI 29:26, 
ll. 25-26 (Devananda). EI 26:45, 1.14 (Kantideva). The exact location of Harikela 
is uncertain, but it may be placed with some confidence in the area of Chittagong, 
that is to say, near Samatata in the direction of Arakan. 
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praised only for his learning in poetry, the Epics, and the Puranas. Mention is 
made not of his religion but of that of his wife Bindurati, who is said to have 
been a devotee of Siva.!58 


The Pala Emperors and the Great Monasteries of Eastern India 


With the Pala emperors we come to what appears to be the most robustly 
Buddhist of all the dynasties of our period. Like the Candras of southeast Bengal 
they chose the wheel of the Buddha’s teaching (dharmacakram) as the seal- 
symbol on their charters; they began their inscriptions with obseisance to the 
Buddha; and the following among them appear with the epithet paramasaugatah 
in the lacunose record of inscriptions and manuscript colophons: Dharmapala 
(r.c. 775-812), Devapala (rc. 812-850), Mahendrapala (850—865+), Narayana- 
pala (r.c. 865+—-917), Vigrahapala II (r.c. 972-977), Mahipala I (x. c. 977-1027), 
Nayapala (r. c. 1027-1048), Vigrahapala III (r.c. 10438-1070), Ramapala (r. 
c. 1072-1126), and Madanapala (r. c. 1143-1161).1*4 

Under these rulers eastern India witnessed an extraordinary development 


153 RT 26:45, 11L3-: ...jayaty udaro durvaramaravisarasya jayi jinendrah || tad- 
bhaktibalitasaktir bhujadvayaurjityavijitaripudarpah | sa jayati dharmaikaratah 
khyatah sribhadradatto yah || tasya subhdsitabharatapuranaramayanarthavit 
tanayah | naémna@ Ssridhanadattah prakatitamahimanvayo yo *bhit || tasya gaurt 
mahabhibhrtsuta budhagurustuté | patni binduratir nama ya babhiva sivapriya 
‘Victorious is the foremost of the Jinas, the exalted one who conquered the multi- 
tude of Maras so hard to ward off. His power intensified by devotion to him, the 
pride of his enemies overcome by the strength of his two arms, solely devoted to 
the Dharma, victorious is the famous Bhadradatta. His son was Dhanadatta. He 
understood the meaning of elegant poetry, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, and the 
Ramayana, and his uninterrupted greatness was made manifest [to all]. His wife 
was Bindumati, the fair-skinned daughter of a great king, praised by the learned 
and her elders, a devotee of Siva’. 

Dharmapala: EI 4:34, ll. 29-30; ET 17:17, ll. 24-25; ET 18:30, 1.28. Devapala: EI 
17:17, ll. 24-25; ET 18:30, 1.29. Mahendrapala: EI 42:2, 1].30-31. Narayanapala: 
SIRCAR 1983a:17, ll.28-29. Vigrahapala IT: EJ 29:1A, ll.27-28. Mahipala I: EJ 
14:23, ll. 29-30; ET 29:1, 1.27; a pedestal inscription (HUNTINGTON 1984, pp. 221— 
222). Nayapala: colophon of a MS transcribed in BENDALL 1883, p.175. Vigra- 
hapala ITI: EJ 15:18, 1.23; EI 29:1B, ll. 26-27; EI 29:7, 1l.24-25; MS colophon 
transcribed in BENDALL 1902, pp. 232-233 (because the date of copying is said 
here to be the 26th year of the reign of Vigrahapala this can only refer to Vigra- 
hapala III). Ramapala: REGMI 1965-1966, Pt. 1, p. 148 (MS colophon); colophon 
of Kubjikamata, NAK MS 1-1633, NGMPP B25/22 (transcribed in GOUDRIAAN and 
SCHOTERMAN 1988, p. 6); a pedestal inscription (HUNTINGTON 1984, pp. 233-234). 
Madanapala: MUKHERJI and MAITY 1967:30, ll.31-32. The dates of the reigns 
given here are those proposed by D.C. SIRCAR (1975-1976), with the addition of 
those of Mahendrapala. The existence of a Pala Mahendrapala, son and successor 
of Devapala, was established only with the publication of the Malda District Mu- 
seum copper-plate charter of that king in 1992 (EI 42:2) by K.V. RAMESH and S. 
SUBRAMONIA IYER, following its discovery in 1989. 
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of Mahayana Buddhism in all its branches, particularly in the Tantric Way of 
Mantras (Mantranaya),!° which if not entirely the product of this region was 
very largely so; and this immense creativity, whose products formed in due course 
the basis of the Buddhism of Inner Asia, was nurtured and refined in a num- 
ber of major monasteries, of which the most eminent were those of Nalanda, 
Vikramasgila, Somapura, Trikatuka, Uddandapura, and Jagaddala.’°° That the 


155 The Derge edition of the Tripitaka contains 486 works (Toh. 360-845) in the 
section of the Kanjur devoted to scriptural Tantric works and 2606 (Toh. 1180-— 
3785) in the section of the Tenjur devoted to works of Tantric scholarship, com- 
prising commentaries on the Buddhist Tantras and works setting out observances 
(Sadhana, Bali, Pratistha etc.) based on them. All claim to be translations of 
Sanskrit originals and this claim is true in the great majority of cases. In ad- 
dition there are numerous works surviving whole or in citation in Sanskrit that 
appear not to have been translated into Tibetan; and some of these, such as 
the Giidhapada of Advayavajra, the Mandalopayika of Padmasrimitra, the Va- 
jrajvalodaya of Anandagarbha, the Vajravarahikalpa, the Sarvadevasamagama, 
and the Herukasadhana of Kalyanagarbha, have been used in this study. 

156 The Nalandamahavihara was located in Bihar about 55 miles southeast of Patna, 
with the Uddandapuramahavihara close by. The Vikramasilamahavihara was very 
probably at Antichak in the Bhagalpur District of Bihar about 19 miles from 
Bhagalpur town. No evidence conclusively etablishes this. But the huge size of the 
monastery excavated at Antichak severely narrows the field of known possibilities; 
and there is suggestive archaeological evidence: a copper seal was uncovered in the 
ruins of the monastery with the legend vikramasya (IAR, 1973-4, p. 9) and a dam- 
aged inscription on a Stupa there contains the syllables vikrama... (HUNTINGTON 
1984, pp. 125-126). The use of Vikrama for Vikramaégila is seen in Anupamavajra’s 
Adikarmapradipa; see here p.91. That the name of the monastery was Vikrama- 
sila rather than Vikramasila, as it appears in some secondary sources, is clear from, 
e.g., the scribal colophon of a manuscript of Vajragarbha’s Hevajratantrapindartha- 
tika that was penned there: srimadvikramasilamahavihare lekhapitam. The Soma- 
puramahavihara was at Paharpur about 29 miles northwest of Mahasthan (ancient 
Pundravardhana) in Varendri, the region of northern Bengal between the arms of 
the Ganges and Karatoya rivers (Ramacarita 3.10ab: apy abhito gangadkaratoya- 
narghapravahapunyatamam. The Jagaddalamahavihara too was in this region; 
see Ramacarita 3.7: ...jagaddalamahdaviharacitaragam | dadhatim lokegam api 
mahattéarodiritorumahimdanam ‘the land (of Varendri)], whose beauty was height- 
ened by the Jagaddalamahavihara, which was home to LokeSsvara, its extensive 
glory proclaimed by [a] great [image of] Tara’. Its site has beeen tentatively iden- 
tified as the mound at modern Jagdal in the Dhamoirhat Upazila of the Naogaon 
District of the Rajshahi Division of Bangladesh. A one-season, small-scale exca- 
vation of this mound was undertaken by Bangladesh’s Department of Archaeology 
in the winter of 1996. Though it revealed evidence of the presence of a Buddhist 
monastery and unearthed a fine statue of Heruka and his consort, most of the site 
was left untouched and nothing has been reported that raises to certainty the high 
probability that this was the Jagaddalamahavihara. See ZAKARIA 1994 and MIAH 
1997/8. The location of the Trikatukavihara is as yet unknown, but Taranatha re- 
lates a myth that on instructions from Mahakala king Devapala unearthed this 
monastery beneath a sand dune when he was crossing Rara (=Radha) (HBI, p. 267; 
MAJUMDAR 1971, p. 525), the region of Bengal south of Varendri and west of the 
Bhagirathi river, divided into Uttararadha, covering part of Birbhum District and 
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Palas’ devotion to the Buddha was expressed, as we might expect, in the creation 
and support of these great monastic universities is shown by terracotta seals 
found amid their remains, and by the Rgya gar chos ’byung (‘The Arising of the 
Dharma in India’), a Tibetan account of the history of Indian Buddhism written 
in 1608. 

Taranatha, the author of this work, tells us that he wrote it on the basis 
of three Sanskrit sources that are now lost or inaccessible. The first is an un- 
named work in 2,000 verses by a scholar of Magadha named Sa dbang bzang 
po, that is to say, Ksmendrabhadra or a synonym such as Dharanindrabhadra. 
This covered the history of the religion up to the time of the Pala king Ramapala 
(r.c. 1072-1126). The second is the Buddhapurana, a work by Dbang pos sbyin 
(Indradatta) in 1,200 verses, which went beyond Ramapala to cover the succes- 
sor dynasty of the Senas of Gauda. It may therefore be supposed to have been 
composed in that part of India, like the work of Ksmendrabhadra. The third 
is a work of similar length covering the succession of Acaryas and written by a 
brahmin scholar whom Taranatha calls Bhataghati. This name is implausible 
as it stands. If, as is probable, it is is deformation of Vandyaghatiya, then it 
identifies him as a member of a well-known Radhiya brahmin lineage of Ben- 
gal (> Bandyopadhyaya, Banerjee).!°’ Taranatha claims to have relied primar- 
ily on the first of these three works, that is to say, for his account up to the 
time of Ramapala, since that source went no further.® For the period of the 
Senas, who succeeded the Palas, he must have relied on Indradatta alone. As for 
Vandyaghatiya’s account of the succession of Acaryas, it is probable that it con- 
sisted of, or extended to, an account of the succession of the Tantric Acaryas of 
Vikramasila from its foundation in the eighth century to its destruction around 
1200 by the forces of Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji. For he adds a section in the 
manner of a supplement on the Acaryas of Vikramasila after his treatment of 
the periods covered by his first two sources. His work, then, derives from Indian 
tradition, and while his sources were evidently inaccurate for the early history 
of Buddhism, we might expect them, particularly the work of Ksmendrabhadra, 


the whole of Burdwan District, and Daksinaradha, covering Bankura District and 
the non-coastal part of Midnapur District. 

157 Tn the eulogy of Bhatta Bhavadeva, the learned minister of Harivarman (c. 1090+), 
in a stone inscription from Bhubaneswar, Bhavadeva’s mother Sangoka is said to be 
the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya brahmin (EI 6:17B, v.13). Other Vandyaghatiyas 
are the Sarvananda who in 1159 wrote a commentary Tikdsarvasva on the 
Linganusdsana of Amarasimha, the great 16th-century Dharmasastrin Raghunan- 
dana, author of the Smrtitattva (PINGREE 1994, p.341), Narayana (ff. c. 1681), 
author of the Smrtisarvasva or Smrtitattva (PINGREE 1994, p.181), and Dvija 
Laksmana, who translated the Adikanda of the Adhyatmaramayana into Bengali. 

158 Reya gar chos ’byung, pp. 215, 1. 22-214, 1.10; HBI, p. 350. 
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to be more reliable in their account of what for them was recent history.!°? The 
Rgya gar chos ’byung therefore deserves close attention. 

Taranatha attributes to Dharmapala the building of the monastery of 
Vikramasila and to Devapala the building of the monasteries of Somapura and 
Trikatuka.1© In this, however, he or his sources are confused. The claim that the 
monastery at Somapura was founded by Devapala is contradicted by a terracotta 
seal found at the site bearing the legend srisomapure sridharmmapdladeva- 
mahavihare ‘in the Mahavihara of Dharmapaladeva at Somapura’,!®! thereby 
indicating that it was founded not by Devapala but by his father Dharmapala. 
Evidence also contradicts Taranatha’s claim that it was Devapala that built the 
Trikatuka monastery. For Haribhadra reports at the end of his Abhisamaya- 
lamkaraloka, his great commentary on the AstasaGhasrika Prajiapadramita, that 
he composed it in this monastery during the reign of Dharmapala and under his 


patronage.!© 


159 After his account of the Tantric Acaryas who held office successively at Vikramasila 
Taranatha offers brief treatments of various topics not covered by these sources. 
Buddhism in mainland Southeast Asia and in maritime Southeast Asia, Sri Lanka 
and the South is covered in ch. 39 and 40 respectively. On these topics, he says, 
he has seen no comprehensive work. Ch. 41 treats the spread of Buddhism in the 
Deccan following another lost work, the Flower-Garland, by a brahmin Manomati, 
which, he says, contained a brief account of this subject. Ch. 42 covers the divisions 
of the main Nikayas, evidently on the basis of such Indian treatments of the topic 
as the Samayabhedoparacanacakra of Vinitadeva; ch. 43 examines what he rightly 
considers to the muddled theories of the origin of the Mantranaya; and ch. 44 gives 
some notes on the various Indian schools of image-makers. This is followed by the 
account of his use of his sources. He notes that he has no written sources for the 
later events in his account that were not covered in those works. For these events 
he has relied on what he judged to be trustworthy oral reports. 

160 See Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 160, ll. 9-10 (Somapuravihara); p. 161, 1. 11 (dpal tsha 
ba gsum gtsug lag khang [Trikatukavihara]; cf. p. 167, ll. 7-8: tri ka *tu [corr. : ta 
Ed.] ka tsha ba gsum kyi gtsug lag khang); p. 165, 1. 17 (Vikramasilavihara); HBI, 
p. 266, p. 267, pp. 274-275. 

161 ARE 1927-28, pp. 105-106; DIKSHIT 1938, pp.20 and 90, and plate LIXhA; N.G. 
MAJUMDAR in EI 21:16, p. 98. 

162 A bhisamayalamkaraloka, p.994, vv. 6-7: khyato yo bhuvi punyakirtinicayo vidvaj- 
jJandlamkrtas tasmin sarvagunakare trikatukasrimadvihare subhe | danal labdha- 
mahodayasya karunadevasya dharmaimanah sandathyena sukhopadhdananilaye 
sthitva vivekadspade || krudhyatkunjarakumbhapithadalanavydasaktasaktyGtmanah 
punyabhyasakrtabhiyogajavasat sampatsamadayinah | rajye rajyabhatadivamsa- 
patitasridharmapdlasya vai tattvdlokavidhayini viracita satpafijikeyam maya ‘T 
have composed this excellent commentary that illuminates reality after taking up 
residence in the splendid Trikatukavihara that is famed throughout the world, the 
site of a mass of sacred edifices, adorned by learned men, a store of all the virtues, 
where [all] the means of happiness are to be found, a place of insight, through the 
support of the compassionate king Dharmal[pala], who by means of donation has 
achieved pre-eminence[; and I have done so] during the reign of this king, who born 
in the dynasty that descends from Rajyabhata, full of power devoted to the rending 
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In the case of the Somapura monastery it has been argued that we may 
salvage Taranatha’s credibility by concluding that Devapala did found this 
monastery, as Taranatha claims, and that he gave it his father’s name rather 
than his own out of filial piety.4®* This is indeed a practice of which there are 
other examples, its purpose being to transfer to the person named the religious 
merit generated by the creation and use of the foundation; but it is much more 
probable that Taranatha is in error here, as he clearly is in the case of the 
Trikatuka monastery. For his history commits the fundamental error of revers- 
ing the true sequence of the two reigns, placing that of Devapala before that of 
Dharmapala.’ His attribution of the founding of Somapura and Trikatuka to 
Devapala rather than Dharmapala can, then, readily be explained as the result 
of this reversal. We may therefore suspect that his attribution of the founding 
of Vikramasila to Dharmapala suffers from the same dislocation and that its 
true founder was his son Devapala. That this suspicion is correct is confirmed 
by the Adikarmapradipa of Anupamavajra. For in its conclusion he tells us 
that he compiled the work following the instruction of Dharmakara, a monk 
whom he describes as “residing in the monastery called Vikrama constructed 
by king Devapala”.!° Vikrama here is evidently a bhimavat contraction for 
Vikramasila.'®° However, we may not conclude that everything that Taranatha 
attributes to Dharmapala was Devapala’s doing, and vice versa. He reports, for 


of the swollen globes on the foreheads of the furious elephants [of his enemies], has 
attained his glorious success by virtue of the dedication produced by his repeated 
pious works’. For the use of sthitva here cf. the final verse of the Samvarodaya 
nama mandalopayika of Bhuvacarya cited here, p. 82. 

163 N.G. MAJUMDAR in EI 21:16, p. 98, fn. 5. 

164 Reya gar chos ’byung, chapters 29 (Devapala) and 30 (Dharmapala). Taranatha 
gives the order Gopala > Devapala > Rasapala > Dharmapala; see Rgya gar chos 
’byung, pp. 163-164: rgyal po de wa pa las lo bzhi beu brgyad du rgyal srid byas | 
de’i rjes su sras ra sa pa la rgyal srid lo bcu gnis byas ‘King Devapala ruled for forty- 
eight years. After him his son Rasapala ruled for twelve’. No Rasapala appears in 
the accounts of the dynasty given in the Palas’ inscriptions. The name is perhaps a 
deformation of Rajyapala (r.c. 917-952), the successor of Narayanapala. 

165 Adikarmapradipa, ed. Takahashi, p. 153: vihare (T [metri causa] : vihdre P, Ed.) 
*nrpadevapdlaracite (T, Ed. : ndapadevaracita P) *srivikramakhye (T, Ed. : srivi- 
kramdaksa P) sthitah srimatsaugatasdsanaikatilakah khydato ‘dvitiyah krti | *sila- 
dhyas cirabrahmacaryacarito (P : stladhyasthiratattvadrstimahito T, Ed.) dharma- 
karah *santadhis (P : sanmatih T, Ed.) *tasyadesakarah samasty anupamah (T, Ed. 
: *tasyadesakaro babhiva ’nupamas P) tenadikarmoddhrtam {This text on] the 
initial observance has been extracted [from various sources] by Anupama, acting on 
the instruction of Dharmakara, that renowned, unequalled scholar, richly endowed 
with morality, of tranquil mind, a life-long observer of celibacy, a resident of the 
Vikrama monastery constructed by King Devapala’. 

166 On Vikrama for Vikramasgila see here p. 88. 
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example, Dharmapdla’s particular reverence for Haribhadra,'®’ 


a relationship 
that, as we have seen, Haribhadra himself attests. He also claims that Dharma- 
pala created about fifty religious foundations (dharmadhikarah), and that the 
majority, thirty-five, were for the study of the Prajnapdramita texts.'® It is 
at least probable that this bias was due to the influence of Haribhadra, given 
the latter’s close relationship with Dharmapala and the fact that he was the 
pre-eminent scholar of his age in the exegesis of this literature. 

As for the monastery of Uddandapura, which was located near the more 
ancient monastery of Nalanda, Bu ston, in his history of Buddhism in India and 


Tibet, completed in 1322, attributes its foundation to Dharmapala;!® and the 


167 Reya gar chos ’byung, p. 167, ll. 7-9: de nas mi ring bar rgyal po dha rma pa las 


spyan drangs ste | tri ka *tu (corr. : ta Ed.) ka tsha ba gsum kyi gtsug lag khang 
du bzhugs nas | sher phyin nyan pa stong phrag mang po la chos ston cing | brgyad 
stong ‘grel chen la sogs pa bstan bcos kyang mang du mdzad ‘Not long after this 
[Haribhadra] was invited by King Dharmapala. He stayed in the Trikatukavihara 
and taught the Prajidpdramita to many thousands of hearers. He also composed 
[his] detailed commentary on the AstasaGhasrika, and many other learned works’; 
HBI, p. 277. 
168 Reya gar chos ’byung, p. 165, ll. 14-17: rgyal srid du *khod ma thag nas shes rab kyi 
pha rol tu phyin pa ’chad pa po rnams spyan drangs | slob dpon seng ge bzang po 
la khyad par du mos | rgyal po ‘dis spyir chos gzhi Inga bcu tsam btsug pa las | sher 
phyin ’chad pa’i chos bzhi sum cu so Inga yod ‘As soon as [Dharmapala] was reign- 
ing he invited teachers of the Prajiapdramita. He had particular faith in Acarya 
Haribhadra. This king set up about fifty religious foundations (dharmadhikarah) 
and thirty-five of them were for the exegesis of the Prajfiapadramita’; HBI p. 274. 
For evidence that chos gzhi renders Sanskrit dharmadhikarah and that the latter 
means “a religious foundation’ rather than ‘a centre for the Doctrine’, as it is trans- 
lated in HBI p. 274 see here p. 104. 
OBERMILLER 1986, p. 156-157. For the proximity to Nalanda of the monastery 
of Uddandapura, which in Tibetan sources is known as Otantapuri, see Rgya gar 
chos ’byung, p. 156, 1. 19: 0 ta nta pu ri dang nye ba na na le ndra zhes bya bai 
gtsug lag khang zhig bzhengs ‘He built the Nalanda monastery near Otantapuri’; 
HBI, p. 258. I use Uddandapura because this is what we find in a pedestal inscrip- 
tion found at Bihar Sharif in the Patna District (CHOUDHARY 1958, p. 65; HUNT- 
INGTON 1984, p. 213, no. 19): deyadharmmo yam srinarayanapdladevardjye samvat 
54 Sri-uddandapuravastavyaranaka-uccaputratharukasya ‘This is the pious gift of 
Tharuka, son of Ucha, resident at the Great Monastery of Uddandapura, in year 
54 of the reign of Narayanapaladeva’. Bihar Sharif is indeed near Nalanda. The 
form Uddandapura also occurs in an inscription of the reign of Surapala recording 
the installation of a Buddha image in the monastery there by a monk Parnadasa 
(CHOUDHARY 1958, p.54). As for the Nalandamahavihara, it long predates the 
Palas. Faxian (d. before 423) describes the major Buddhist edifices in this area 
but is silent about Nalanda, which implies that if it existed it was certainly not 
an institution likely to have been home to the great names of the early Mahayana. 
The Da Tang Da Ciensi sanzang fashi zhuan, the biography of Xuanzang (ordained 
between 609 and 617; left for India in 627 or 629; studied at Nalanda; d. 664) 
written by his disciple Huili and later continued and edited by Yancong in 688, con- 
tains an account of the history of Nalanda (BEAL 1914, pp. 110-113), from which 
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probability that this report is accurate is increased by the fact that he, unlike 
Taranatha, knew that Dharmapala came before not after Devapala. Taranatha 
assigns it to Devapala, probably in consequence of the aforesaid confusion, 
though he also reports a tradition that it was founded by Dharmapala’s father 
Gopala, the first of the Palas.!”° 

Taranatha reports that Dharmapala adopted two persons as his preceptors: 
Haribhadra and his pupil Buddhajiiana. While the former was a master of the 
Prajfidpadramita, the latter was a renowned authority on the Tantric system 
taught in the Guhyasamaja.'™ We are told that he performed the rituals for the 
consecration of the Vikramasila monastery and was appointed as its Vajracarya. 
We also learn that, having seen omens of the future ruin of the dynasty un- 
der Dharmapala’s grandson, he persuaded the king to institute a regular fire- 
sacrifice (homah) to be performed under his guidance by the Tantric officiants 
of this monastery with the purpose of ensuring that the dynasty would be long- 
lived and consequently that Buddhism would be widely disseminated. It was 
performed, we are told, for many years at huge expense.!”” Further evidence of 


it appears that it began as a small Sangharama donated by the fourth Gupta king, 
Kumaragupta Sakraditya, who reigned from 415 to 455. It then grew through the 
addition of further Viharas until by Xuanzang’s time it had become the foremost 
Buddhist structure in India, famed throughout Buddhist Asia as a centre of learn- 
ing. See the analysis of the history of the Nalandamahdavihara on the basis of the 
Chinese sources in KUWAYAMA 1988, pp. 7-11. For a plan of Nalanda with its row 
of nine identical monasteries and several temples see MICHELL 1990, p. 246. 

Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 158, ll. 7-8: rgyal po go pa la ‘di’am de wa pa lai mtshams 
su dpal o ta nta piri’ gtsug lag khang bzhengs ‘The Otantapuri monastery was built 
in the period of this king Gopala or that of Devapala’; HBI, p. 262. 

Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 165, ll. 10-12: seng bzang yes shes zhabs bla mar bsten | 
shes byin dang | dpal gsang ba ‘dus pas phyogs thams cad gang bar mdzad | gsang 
ba ‘dus pa dang ‘He served Haribhadra and [Buddhaljnanapada as his preceptors, 
and filled all the directions with the Prajidparamitad and the Guhyasamdaja’; HBI, 
p.274. See also Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 195, ll. 12-14: bi kra ma shi lar sngags 
kyi rdo rje slob dpon chen po sangs rgyas ye shes zhabs dang | der rjes mar me 
mdzad bzang pos bstan pa bskyangs ‘At Vikramasila [first] the Mantra-Vajracarya 
Mahapandita Buddhajnanapada and then Dipankarabhadra protected the teaching 
[of the Buddha}; HBI, p.325. This figure, known variously as Jhanapada (Ye shes 
zhabs), Buddhajfiana (Sangs rgyas ye shes), and Buddha§srijfiana (Sangs rgyas dpal 
ye shes), is a crucial figure in the history of the Mantranaya, being the source of the 
“Jnanapada” school of Guhyasamdja exegesis and practice that was introduced into 
Tibet by Rin chen bzang po. See Blue Annals, pp. 367-374 for an account of his life 
and works, and their transmission to and in Tibet. Notable among his writings are 
the Samantabhadrasadhana (Toh. 1856) and his commentary on the Guhyasamdja 
(Toh. 1852). 

Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 168, ll.6-12: rgyal po dha rma pa la la | khyod kyi tsha 
boi dus nas rgyal srid ‘jig pai mtshan ma yod pas | sbyin sreg gi cho ga chen po 
zhig byas na yun ring du srid zin cing | chos kyang dar bar ’gyur gsungs pas | des 
kyang dngul to la ’bum phrag dgu dang nyis stong gi yo byad phul bas | slob dpon 
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Dharmapala’s commitment to Buddhism is found in the Nesarika grant of the 
Rastrakuta king Govinda III issued in 805, since that reveals that the ensign 
depicted on his war banner was the Buddhist goddess Tara.!”* 

As for Gopala (r. c. 750—775), the father of Dharmapala, whom all our sources 
make the first of the Palas, there is no evidence in the inscriptions that he 
too was a Buddhist, unless it be his having been referred to in inscriptions of 
Narayanapala (r.c. 860-917) and Vigrahapala II (rc. 1048-1070) as a second 
Buddha.'”4 However, the Rajavyakarana claims him for the faith, saying that af- 
ter a dissolute youth he converted to Buddhism and constructed various monas- 
teries, Caityas, and temples.‘ Taranatha likewise claims that he served the 
cause of Buddhism by founding many monasteries, both in Bengal, which he 
ruled in the first part of his career, and Magadha, when he had added that great 
province to his kingdom through conquest.!”° He also recounts a legend accord- 


gtso bor gyur pa’ rdo rje ‘dzin pa rnams kyis lo mang por sbyin sreg mdzad ‘He 
told King Dharmapala: “There are signs that from the time of your grandson on- 
wards the kingdom will be endangered. If you perform a great ritual of fire-sacrifice 
you will ensure that the reign [of your line] will endure for many years and also 
that the Dharma will be disseminated”. And so [the king] had the fire-sacrifice 
done for many years by Vajradharas led by the Acarya [Buddhajnanapadal, offer- 
ing substances worth 902,000 tolas of silver’; HBI, p.278. The ritual was evidently 
a Santihomah, a sacrifice for the averting of disaster. Such rituals are generic but 
they are made to serve the specific purposes of the patron by writing these into the 
formula of intention (samkalpah) that must be recited at the opening of any such 
ritual; see SANDERSON 2005a, p. 357-358 and fn. 22 in a discussion of the Tantric 
Saiva ritual commissioned by the Khmer ruler Jayavarman II (r. 802-c. 835) “in 
order that this land of Kambuja [KambujadeSa] should not continue to be a depen- 
dency of Java and so that only one king should be univeral ruler [in this region]” (K. 
235, Khmer, C Il. 71-75: vrah pada paramesvara afjen thve vidhi leha len kampi 
kamvujadesa neh ayatta ta java ley len ac ti kamraten phdai karom mvay guh ta ja 
cakravariti). 

173 ET 34:19, 11.35-38, at the end of an enumeration of the ensigns ([rdja]cihnani) 
siezed by Govinda III from his enemies, beginning with those of the Pandya 
and Pallava kings: pdndyadesadhipan matsyam vursabham pallavesvarat | 
... tarabhagava*tim (em.:ti Ep.) khyatam dharmad bangalabhiimipat || ittham 
etany athanyani cihnany Gdaya bhiibhujam | garudankam jagattungo vyadhatta 
sakalam jagat ‘Thus by siezing these and other royal ensigns—the fish from the 
king of Pandyade§ga, the bull from the Pallava king ...and the famous Tara from 
Dharma[pala], the king of Bengal—[Govinda III] Jagattunga placed the whole earth 
under [the sway of] his Garuda’. 

4 The Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (HULTZSCH 1886), ll.4—5 and the Bangaon 
plate of Vigrahapala III (CHOUDHARY 1958, p. 83), ll.. 3-4: sa sriman lokanatho 
jayati dasabalo ’nyas ca gopdladevah. 

5 Mafjusriyamilakalpa 53.628-631. 

1%6 Reva gar chos ’byung, p. 156, ll. 18-21: sku che’ stod la bham ga la la dbang bs- 
gyur | smad la ma ga dha yang dbang du bsnungs te | 0 ta nta pu ri dang nye ba 
na le ndra zhes bya ba’i gtsug lag khang zhig bzhengs | yul chen po de gnyis su dge 
‘dun gyi sde mang du btsugs te bstan pa la mchod pa rgya chen po mdzad do ‘In the 
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ing to which Gopala, when not yet king, found a jewel and used it as the fee 
for Tantric consecration from an Acarya. He then successfully propitiated the 
Buddhist goddess Cunda following his instructions,!”” went to the monastery 


of Khasarpana Avalokiteévara,'”® 


and successfully prayed to him for kingship, 
which the deity promised he would obtain if he moved east. 

In his account of Buddhism under the successors of Gopala, Dharmapala, 
and Devapala, Taranatha gives us one more report of royal monastery building. 
But unfortunately his sources seem to have been so misinformed in their pre- 
sentation of the order and identity of these subsequent kings that it is no easy 
task to discern the reign to which this building activity should be assigned. He 
tells us that Mahapala, whom he claims to have been the son and successor of 
Mahipala, built the Uruvasa monastery, described as a branch of the monastery 
at Uddandapura, and founded Buddhist establishments at the monasteries of 
Nalanda, Somapura, and Trikatuka.!”? Taranatha has his Mahipala rule for 


first part of his life he governed Vangala. In the subsequent part he subjected Ma- 
gadha. Near Uddandapura he built a monastery called Nalendra. By establishing 
many divisions of the Sangha [in monasteries] in these two large regions he greatly 
honoured the religion [of the Buddha]; HBI, p. 258. 

17 Reya gar chos ’byung, p. 155, 1. 14-156, 1. 18; HBI, pp. 257-258. Cunda, though she 
appears not have been a major constituent of learned Tantric Buddhism, seems to 
have been popular in the region. Two bronze statues of this goddess have been found 
in Pala territory, one from Kurkihar cast in the reign of Mahipala I, and the other 
from Nalanda, assigned by HUNTINGTON on stylistic grounds to the ninth century 
(HUNTINGTON 1984, pp. 60-61, 226-227, and 144; figs. 61 and 169; wrongly giving 
the name as Cunda); and there was a temple of Cunda in Pattikera (Mainamati) 
near Comilla, which is illustrated in a manuscript of the AstasaGhasrika Prajfia- 
paramita (ULC MS Add. 1648, copied in 1015), as one of eighty-five illustrations of 
Buddhist sacred sites, most in eastern India, with the legend pattikere cundavara- 
bhavane cundé (MITRA 1971, p. 244). There are images of Cunda from Ratnagiri, 
Udayagiri, and Achutrajpur in Orissa, Ellora in Maharashtra, Gujarat, and Nepal; 
see SHAW 2006, pp. 265-274; JAR 2001-02, Plate 114 (Udayagiri). 

178 In HBI (p. 257) it appears as “the temple of Grya *“Khasarpana”. But the Tibetan 
states that it was a monastery: ‘phags kha sa rpa nai gtsug lag khang (Rgya gar 
chos *byung, p. 155, ll. 20-21). A Khasarpana located in Radha is mentioned in the 
Zhib mo rdo rje of Dmar ston Chos kyi rgyal po (c. 1198-1259) as very famous in the 
time of ’Brog mi, who died c. 1064 (Blue Annals, p.72); see Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 86, 
84: rgyar gar shar phyogs ra da na ‘phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug ’khar sa 
pa ni bzhugs pa de grags pa che pas .... Perhaps this was the site of the monastery 
referred to here. 

179 Reya gar chos ’byung, p. 175, 1. 2-7: 0 ta nta pu ri gtsug lag khang du nyan thos 
kyi dge ‘dun rnams gtso bor mchod cing | dge slong Inga brgya dang chos ston pa 
Inga bcu la ’tsho bo sbyar | de yi lan yag tu u ru bG sa zhes bya ba’ gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs | der yang nyan thos pa se ndha pa Inga brgya re la ’tsho ba sbyor | bi kra ma 
shi lar sngar gyi srol de ka gzung ste | mchod ’os kyi mthil du mdzad | dpal na la ndar 
yang chos gzhi ’ga’ re btsugs | so ma pu ri dang | na le ndra dang | tsha ba gsum kyi 
gtsug lag khang la sogs par yang chos gzhi mang po btsugs ‘[Mahapala] honoured 
principally the community of Sravakas in the Uddandapuravihara and [there] pro- 
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fifty-two years and says that he died at about the same time as the Tibetan king 
Khri ral,!®° that is to say, Khri gtsug Ide brtsan also called Ral pa can, who 
ruled from about 815 to 836; and his son Mahapala is assigned a reign of 41 
years,!®! that is to say, up to about 900. Now, there are two Mahipalas known to 
us from the epigraphical record, both of whom were much later, the first ruling 
c. 977-1027 and the second c. 1070-1071; but there is no Mahapala. The similar- 
ity with the name of his father raises the suspicion that one king Mahipala, no 
doubt Mahipala I, the length of his reign agreeing closely with that attributed to 
Mahipala by Taranatha, has become Mahipala and Mahapala, and that the re- 
sulting two reigns, amounting implausibly to ninety-three years, served to bridge 
a gulf of ignorance of the period between the great founders of the Pala empire 
and Mahipala I, who restored the fortunes of the Palas after a period during 
which, following Devapala, they had lapsed into insignificance, losing control of 
Bengal and retreating into a core territory in Bihar around modern Patna.'*? It 
is probable, then, that Taranatha’s attribution to Mahapala of the expansion of 
Uddandapura and the founding of Buddhist establishments at Nalanda, Soma- 
pura, and Trikatuka is a distortion of a record of the pious works of Mahipala I. 
The supposition is somewhat strengthened by the fact that Taranatha says that 
the Kalacakratantra was introduced during the latter half of Mahipala’s life and 
that it spread during the reign of Mahapala.!*’ For it was during the reign of 
Mahipala I that this new Tantric system emerged.154 


vided for five hundred monks and fifty teachers of the Dharma. As a branch of this 
he built a monastery called Uruvasa. In this too he provided for five hundred Saind- 
hava Sravakas. He accepted that the pre-existing system at Vikramasila should 
remain unchanged; but he made [Uruvasa] the object of his greatest veneration. He 
also established several religious foundations at Nalanda, and many others also in 
Somapura, Nalendra, and the Trikatukavihara’; HBI, p. 289. 

180 Reya gar chos ’byung, p. 172, ll. 1-3: de nas rgyal po ba na pa la’ sras ma hi pa la 
zhes pa byung | rgyal srid lo Inga bcu nga gnyis mdzad | rags rtsis su byas na rgyal 
po ‘di ‘das tsam na | bod na btsan po khri ral yang sku ‘das pa tsam gyi dus yin no 
‘Next, the son of Vanapala, called Mahipdala, ruled for fifty-two years. By a rough 
calculation this king died at the same time as King Khri ral in Tibet’; HBI, p. 284. 

181 Reva gar chos ’byung, p.175, 1.1: de i sras ni rgyal po ma ha pa Ia ste | ‘dis rgyal 
srid lo bzhi bcu zhe gcig mdzad ‘His son was King Mahapala. He ruled for forty-one 
years’; HBI, p. 289. 

182 See SMITH 1962, pp.412-418; and KULKE in KULKE and ROTHERMUND 1992, 
p. 118. 

183 Reya gar chos ’byung, p.175, ll. 7-9: rgyal po ma hi pa la’i sku tshe’i smad tsam na | 
pito a tsa ryas dus kyi ’khor loi rgyud spyan drangs te | rgyal po ‘dit dus su dar bar 
mdzad ‘The Acarya Pito introduced the Kalacakratantra in the second half of the 
life of King Mahipala and disseminated it during the time of this king [Mahapala]’;; 
HBI, pp. 289-290. This Pito is no doubt the person elsewhere called Pindo (Bsod 
nyoms); see Blue Annals, p. 756-757, 789; OROFINO 1994, p. 23. 

184 NEWMAN 1987 and 1998; OROFINO 1994, p. 23. 
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After Mahipala the monastic universities already established continued to 
flourish, but Pala fortunes once again went into decline, and it is therefore not 
surprising that Taranatha has no major royal benefactions to report during this 
period. However, during the long reign of Ramapala (r.c. 1072-1126), the last 
major ruler of this dynasty, the kingdom recovered, and we might expect this to 
be reflected in a renewal of material patronage. It is tempting therefore to accept 
the claim made by Hara Prasad SHASTRI in 19101*° and repeated by many since 
that time!®® that the Jagaddalamahavihara,!®” the one great monastery in the 
Pala domains whose founder has not yet been identified, was the creation of this 
monarch. But there is no evidence that supports this claim!** 

Nor is there any that refutes it. In the introduction to the edition of the 
Subhasitaratnakosa published by KOSAMBI and GOKHALE the former has 
asserted on the strength of evidence provided by the latter that Ramapala’s 
coronation took place in this monastery,!*? in which case, of course, it could not 
have been founded by him during his reign. But that too cannot be accepted. 
The evidence cited is GOKHALE’s rendering of the colophonic verse at the end of 
the *Bhagavatyamnyayanusarini vyakhya, a commentary on the Astasahasrika 
Prajfiapadramita which survives in Tibetan translation (Toh. 3811):!% “This 
vyakhyad was composed by Raja-jagaddala-nivasi [which thus becomes the 
writer’s name] at the Jagaddala vihara, which was the place of Ramapala’s 


coronation”.!9! 


But this rendering is wildly inaccurate. The meaning of the 
Tibetan is: “I, a resident of the venerable Rajajagaddala [monastery], have 
composed this commentary, a string of pearls (muktdvaili) [to be an adornment] 


of the land protected by King Ramapala”.!°?_ This does at least convey the 


185 Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandin, introduction, p. 9. 

186 E.g. MOOKERJI 1951, p.595; Rahul SANKRITYAYANA cited by KOSAMBI in 
KOSAMBI and GOKHALE 1957, p.xxxviii; KRISHNAMACHARYA, p.1 of his San- 
skrit introduction to Tarkabhasa (1942); MITRA 1971, p. 16; cf. HUNTINGTON 1984, 
p. 196. 

187 Tt is referred to as a Mahavihara in the colophonic verse of Munisribhadra’s Pafica- 
kramatippani (munisribhadrena ciraj jagaddalamahdaviharasadbhiksuna) and in 
3.7 of the Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandin (jagaddalamahdavihGracitaragam). 

188 KAJIYAMA 1998, p. 7. 

189 Subhasitaratnakosa, p. xxxvii, fn. 8. 

190 6Com Idan ‘das ma’i man ngag gi rjes su *brung ba zhes bya ba’i rnam par bshad 
pa, f.320r2: mi yi dbang po ra ma pa las sa skyong mdzad pa’i <gnas kyi [Cone, 
Peking]> mu tig phreng ba ni | dpal Idan rgyal po dza ga ta la gnas par byed pa 
bdag gis rnam bshad ‘di byas so. 

191 Subhasitaratnakosa, p. xxxvii, fn. 8. 

182 GOKHALE seems to have found his “coronation” in the dbang of mi yi dbang po 
ra ma pa las. The word is used in Tantric texts as a short form for dbang bskur 
‘consecration’ (abhisekah), as at rGyud spyi, p.270, 1.1. But in order to reach his 
understanding of the phrase in which it occurs he has had to forget the mi yi that 
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valuable information that the monastery was a royal foundation, since the 
Tibetan of its name dpal Idan rgyal po dza ga ta la, is evidently a translation 
of Srimadrajajagaddala-, a form of the name confirmed by its occurrence in 
Sanskrit at the end of Moksakaragupta’s Tarkabhasa, in which he informs us 
that he too was a resident of this monastery (Srimadrajajagaddalavihariya-).'*° 
But we remain ignorant of the king who founded it. We know that it existed in 
the time of Ramapala, and it is not impossible that it was indeed the work of this 
last great king of the dynasty; but no evidence of which I am aware precludes its 
having been created by a predecessor. 

Some idea of the scale of the Great Monasteries in the Pala domains is pro- 
vided by Taranatha. He informs us that in the reign of Ramapdala, even after 
the decline from the time of the early Palas, there were one hundred and sixty 
monks holding posts as Panditas at Vikramasila, and that there were about 
a thousand monks permanently in residence, both there and at Uddandapura, 
with many more assembling on the occasion of festivals.!°4 We also learn that 
when Vikramasila was founded its design incorporated one hundred and eight 
shrines: a central temple housing a life-size statue of the Great Awakening 
(Mahabodhi)!”> surrounded by fifty-three small temples dedicated to the inner 


precedes—mi yi dbang po ‘king’, lit. ‘lord of men’, rendering Sanskrit nrpatih, 
narendrah, or a synonym—, the fact that ra ma pa las after it is instrumental 
not genitive, and the fact that the emphatic and separative particle ni that ends 
the larger phrase of which this is part and marks it out as the subject militates 
against its being taken as qualifying the monastery. The expression mu tig phreng 
ba describing the commentary figuratively as a string of pearls is probably also in- 
tended to convey its title by paronomasia, i.e. Muktdvali, a title found elsewhere 
in this literature, for example as the title of Ratnakarasanti’s commentary on the 
Hevajratantra. The author remains anonymous. 

183 Tarkabhasd, p.39. KAJIYAMA (1998, pp.6-11) shows that Moksakaragupta was 
active at some time after c. 1050 and before c. 1292. 

194 Peya gar chos ’byung, p. 189, ll. 13-19: bi kra ma shi lar pa ndi ta brgya drug cu 
tsam re dang | gtan du du bzhugs pa’i dge slong stong re yod cing | mchod pa la sogs 
pa’ dus su rab byung Inga stong re ‘du | rdo rje gdan du rgyal pos tsho ba sbyar bai 
theg chen pa bzhi bcu re dang | nyan thos kyi dge slong nyis brgya re rtag tu bzhugs 
shing | dus dus su nyan thos kyi dge slong khri phrag re tshog pa byung | o ta nta 
pu rir yang rtag tu dge slong stong phrag re bzhugs | theg pa chen chung gi ste gnyis 
char yod cing | dus dus su rab tu byung ba rnams ‘dus pa stong phrag bcu gnyis re 
*byung bar grags ‘There were at least 160 Panditas in Vikramasila and 1000 monks 
who were permanent residents. As many as 5000 renunciate monks gathered there 
on the occasion of festivals and the like. At Vajrasana (Bodhgaya) 40 adherents 
of the Mahayana and 200 Sravaka monks resided permanently, maintained by the 
king. From time to time as many as 10,000 Sravaka monks congregated there. In 
Uddandapura there were 1000 permanently resident monks, comprising adherents 
both of the Mahayana and of the Hinayana. From time to time 12,000 renunciate 
monks gathered there’; HBI, p. 313. 

195 T take this to be an image of Sakyamuni attaining enlightenment seated beneath 
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deities of the Mantranaya (gsang sngags nang gi lha khang chung ngu) and 
fifty-four “common” temples (Jha khang dkyus ma), that is to say, temples en- 
shrining exoteric, non-Tantric images. The king, we are told, provided generous 
allowances for the food and clothing of one hundred and eight Panditas, three 
Vajracarya specialists to perform Bali offerings, rituals of image-installation, and 
fire-sacrifices respectively, and three officials. The first is the ‘Guardian of Duties’ 
(bya ba bsrung pa), perhaps an official appointed to ensure monks’ adherence to 
the various roles assigned to them in the running of the monastery. The second 
is termed mysteriously ‘Guardian of Doves’ (phug ron bsrung pa), and the third 
is the ‘Supervisor of the Monastery’s Subjects’ (ha ’bangs kyi gnyer byed pa), 
these being, perhaps, both the serfs or tenants that worked the monastery’s es- 
tates and the servants within the monastery itself.!9° Archaeological excavations 


197 


have revealed that the cell-lined square court of Vikramasila’’’ measured 1073 


feet on each side, that the entire site was spread over an area of more than one 


hundred acres,!% 


and that Dharmapala’s monastery at Somapura (Paharpur) 
was of similar design and plan and of only slightly smaller size,!8? as was the 
monastery founded by Bhavadeva of Samatata at Pattikera (Mainamati).?°° We 
also have some information concerning the scale of the monastery at Nalanda 
during the early seventh century when the Chinese scholar Xuanzang was there. 


According to the account written by his pupil Huili there were as many 10,000 


the Bodhi tree, as in the case of the approximately contemporary principal image in 
the central shrine of Monastery 1 at Ratnagiri, though that is somewhat larger than 
life-sized, the figure seated in the lotus posture being over two metres in height. See 
HARLE 1994, p. 163; HUNTINGTON 1985, fig. 19.44. We see another example in the 
central shrine at Udayagiri AR 1997-98, Plate 101; 1998-99, Plate 48). 
196 Reya gar chos ’byung, p.165, 1. 17—-p.166,5; HBI, p.275. The three specialists are 
a gtor ma’? slob dpon, a rab gnas slob dpon, and a sbyin sreg slob dpon, i.e. a 
balyacaryah, a pratisthacaryah, and a homacaryah. 
On the reasons for identifying the monastery at Antichak with the Vikramaégila- 
mahavihara see p. 88. 
MITRA in EITA, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 403; JAR 1972-1973, pp. 4-5 (the western outer wall 
shows a length of 330 metres; p. 5 gives a plan of the excavated structures); JAR 
1973-4, pp. 8-9 (northern wall measures 330 metres). 
DIKSHIT 1938, pp. 18-36. Plate I (general plan). He reports (p. 18) that the outer 
quadrangle measures 822 feet externally on each side (according to MITRA in EITA, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, p.403, it measures 922 by 919 feet) and (p.34) that the original 
monastery was designed to accommodate some 600 to 800 monks and that in the 
eleventh century the number of residents can have been no more than 400. The 
massive central cruciform shrine-complex measures 386 by 352 feet. 
This monastery is probably that known as the Salban Vihara, consisting like the 
monasteries of Vikramasila and Somapura of a massive cruciform shrine within a 
square enclosure which though considerably smaller than that of those monasteries 
was nonetheless of great size, each side being 550 feet in length; see MITRA in FITA, 
vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 402-403. 
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monks there, all Mahayanists, either as permanent residents or visitors, and 
over a 1000 learned scholars.?°! 

These royal monasteries are likely to have accumulated great wealth. The 
tax-exempt agricultural lands granted to them at the time of their foundation 
would have provided them with a substantial initial endowment: Huili reports 
that Nalanda’s was the revenue of about 100 villages;2°? and the wealth from this 
source would no doubt have been augmented by subsequent land-grants?°? and 
would certainly have been augmented by other votive donations, bequests from 
the estates of deceased laymen,?™ and the profits of such non-religious activities 
as banking and the provision of irrigation and other agricultural facilities.2% 

No doubt they would also have benefitted from the riches accumulated by 
individual monks in the form of the rewards (daksina) that they earned by giving 
initiations, imparting instruction, installing images, consecrating monasteries 
and temples, reciting sacred texts, and performing rites for protection, funeral 
ceremonies, and the like.?°° Tibetan sources record the very large amounts of 
gold which Indian and Tibetans required for such services. Brog mi agreed to 
give the Indian Gayadhara 100 gold srang, some 3,750 grams, each year for five 
years in return for the transmission of the esoteric Lam ’bras teachings;?°" Zur 
po che sha kya ’byung nas offered ’Brog mi 100;2°° Rva lo tsa ba gave 100 srang 
to the Nepalese Guru Bha ro phyag rdum for the Yamari cycle instructions; Se 


201 BEAL 1914, p. 112. 

202 BEAL 1914, p. 112. 

203 We have a record (EI 17:17: the Nalanda copper-plate of DevapAla) of one such sub- 
sequent land-grant in the case of the monastery at Nalanda. This records that in 
the 35th year of Devapala, c. 847, five villages were assigned for the support of the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha of a new monastery (viharah) constructed at 
this site by Maharaja Balaputradeva, the Sailendra king of Suvarnadvipa (Suma- 
tra). That the regnal year is the 35th is the view of SIRCAR (1983, p. 79, note 38). 
Hirananda SHASTRI read the numerals as 39 (EI 17:17, 1. 42). 

204 The Mulasarvastivadavinaya speaks of the validity of written wills in which 
wealthy laymen transfer their entire estate to the the Sangha; see Gilgit 
Manuscripts vol. 3, pt. 2, p.140, 1. 14-15, 1. 1; and SCHOPEN 2004, p.6. It also 
sets out rules obliging monks to accept permanent endowments of cash (aksayanivi) 
(SCHOPEN, loc. cit.). 

05 On the profit-making activities of Buddhist monasteries in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies in India and in China under the Northern Wei (386-534) see LIU 1994, pp. 
120-158. As for banking, the Milasarvastivaddavinaya requires the funds of per- 
manent endowments (aksayanivi) for the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha to 
be lent out on interest (vrddhih) (SCHOPEN 2004, pp. 6-7, 47-49, 53). On monas- 
tic landlordism and the profitable management of irrigation works, in which local 
farmers were given access to such facilities in return for a share of their crops as a 
donation to the Sangha see SHAW and SUTCLIFFE 2003 and GUNAWARDANA 1979. 

206 For the daksina for the Tantric funeral ceremony see here p. 102. 

207 Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 90, Blue Annals, p. 207 

208 Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 92 
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tsha bsod nams rgyal mtshan gave 50 srang to the Nepalese Kayasri for the 
precepts of the Nam mkha’ skor gsum; Mar pa performed a rite to protect the 
sons of some wealthy men and charged 10 gold srang for each son;?°? and the 
hagiographies of early Tibetans who travelled to India to acquire initiation and 
instruction abound in reports of the need to amass large quantities of gold for 
this purpose.”!° 

It would be rash to assume that the fortunes that were garnered in this 
way by Indian Acaryas were added directly to the resources of their monasteries. 
A passage in the Mahavairocanabhisambodhitantra, a text produced in the sev- 
enth century, at the beginning of the history of the Mantranaya as a fully-fledged 


211 


path within the Mahayana,”"! suggests that this was the case:?!2 


After the [santika]homah the Mantrin should request from the disciples a fee 
(daksina) of gold, silver, jewels, a stallion, an elephant, a mare, a cow, a bull, a 
buffalo, cloth, and whatever else is fitting. At that time the disciples should give 
the daksina to the Guru, respectfully, with faith, generating joy in their minds. 
Or at any rate they should make the Guru entirely satisfied. After [the Mantrin, 
that is to say, the Guru] has done this he should do a rite of self-protection and 
then exhort the excellent disciples as follows: All the Buddhas teach that this is a 
field for [the sowing of] merit for the benefit of all living beings. Therefore give to 
the Sangha, [for it is] vast in its pure virtues. 


But it is striking that references to the Sangha are not found in this context in 
later texts, which only specify the goods that should be given.These are much the 
same as in the Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi, though Dipankarabhadra, setting 
out the procedure for initiation with the Mandala of the Guhyasamdaja, adds land 


209 Blue Annals, pp. 377, 395, and 400. 

210 See, for example, pp. 399-401 of the account of the life of Mar pa in the Blue Annals. 
211The earliest certain evidence of the text is its Chinese translation by 
Subhakarasimha and Yijing registered in A.D. 725 (Taisho 848). But HODGE 
(2003, pp. 14-15) points out that Yijing’s Xiyuqiufaguosengzhuan (‘Record of Em- 
inent Monks who Sought the Dharma in the West’) reports that the monk Wuxing, 
his contemporary in India, had died as he was setting out to return to China in 
674, that texts he had collected were forwarded to China, and that three important 
Tantras are listed among these works: the Subahupariprccha, the Susiddhikara, 
and the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi. 

rNam par snang mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pa’ rgyud, f. 173r4—T7: sbyin 
sreg rjes la sngags pa yis | slob ma rnams la yon bslang ba | gser dang dngul dang 
rin chen dang | rta dang de bzhin glang po dang | rta mo ba lang ma he gos | gzhan 
yang dngos po ci yang rung | de tshe slob mas gus par ni | dad pa rab tu Idan pa yis 
| sems la dga’ ba bskyed nas su | bla ma ni yon bdul lo | yang na ci nas bla ma de | 
rab tu mgu bar ’gyur bar bya | de ltar byas nas bdag bsrung ste | slob ma de pos bsgo 
ba ni | ‘di ni bsod nams zhing yin zhes | sems can kun gyi don gyi phyir | skyob pa 
rnams ni kun gyis gsungs | rnam dag yon tan rgyas pa yi | dge ‘dun la ni kun gyis 
byin. 
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at the head of the list,?!° and the scripture Laghusamvaratantra goes so far as in- 


clude a rastram, which I take to mean [the revenues of] ‘a district’ or ‘sub-district’ 


of a kingdom and therefore to be envisaging the gift of a monarch.?!4 Moreover, 


the Milasarvadstivddavinaya, which was the predominant code of monastic law 


in eastern India and was thence adopted in Tibet, recognizes that monks had 


private property and that there could be great differences of wealth owned by 


individuals within the Sangha. However, it also insists that such property does 


not go to the king when a monk dies, as brahmanical law required in the case of 


those who die without offspring, but remains within the monastic community to 


which he belongs.?© Of course, a wealthy Guru could also donate his wealth to 


213 Guhyasamajamandalavidhi, f. 16v1-2, v. 375c: bhigajadisuvarnddau ‘land, 


21 


21 


4 


on 


an elephant or [other mount], gold, and other [valuables]. The Mrtasugati- 
niyojana of Sanyasamadhivajra includes houses, land, and male and female 
slaves among the gifts that should be given to an officiant who performs 
the Tantric funerary ceremony (antyestih): yojanako ‘pi svavibhavadnuriipam 
vastralamkarasayanasanagrhaksetradasidasadikam daksinam Gcaryaya sadaram 
dadyat (f. 4r2—3). 

Laghusamvara f. 4r1-3 (3.11-14b): tatas tu gurave dadydat tathagatoktadaksinam 
| nirjatyam suvarnasatasahasram ratnani vividhGni ca || 3.12 vastrayugmasatam 
caiva gaja vaji rastram eva ca | karnabharana katakam ca kanthikangulikais ca 
samuttamam || 3.13 yajnopavita sauvarnam svabhaéryam duhitam api | dasa dasi 
bhagnim vapi pranipatya nivedayet ‘Then he should give to the Guru the daksina 
prescribed by the Tathagata. After prostrating himself he should give 100,000 
[Palas] of the most precious gold, jewels of various kinds, 200 lengths of cloth, an 
elephant, a horse, and a rdstram, earrings, bracelets, necklaces, rings, and a crown, 
a golden caste-thread, his wife, his daughter, a male slave, a female slave, or his 
sister’. The use of the term rastram for ‘a district’ or ‘sub-district’ is seen in in- 
scriptions; see SIRCAR 1966, pp. 277-278. My translation of the passage follows the 
text and interpretation of the commentator Bhavabhatta. The reading nirjatyam, 
which he interprets as ‘most precious’, is suspect. The MS (Laghusamvara, f. 
4r2) reads the much more satisfactory nirydtya ‘having given’, as does the com- 
mentator Kambalapada (Sddhananidhi, f. 11v4); and this is also the reading seen 
in f. 54v3-5 of the Samvarodaya nama mandalopayika of Bhuvacarya of Ratna- 
giri in Orissa (see here p.91), in the Nepalese codex unicus of 1056. See also 
Catuspithatantra f. 60v1—2 (4.1.46-47), which includes a house, land with rights 
to mine, and grain: tato gurudaksinam dadya sisya bhavena nityasah | dtmapatnim 
saputram va bandhavaih saha cetikaih | hasti asva gavadinam grha ksetras ca go- 
travan || sauvarna rajata tamram vastradi vrihidhanyakaih. The Vimalaprabha 
on Kalacakratantra, Abhisekapatala v. 198 explains that verse as meaning that the 
initiate should promise always to give to his Guru one sixth of all his inherited and 
self-acquired wealth in the form of gold, jewels, grains and the like, and a sixth of 
all his livestock. It adds that he is required to give his wife to the Guru five times 
each month (vol. 2, p. 144, Il. 17-22). 

The inheritance of the property of deceased monks is treated in the Milasarvasti- 
vadavinaya in the Civaravastu (Gilgit Manuscripts vol. 3, pt. 2, pp. 113-148). Par- 
ticularly relevant in this context is its discussion of the case of the monk Upananda, 
who died leaving 300,000 in gold (pp. 117-121). King Prasenajit is persuaded that 
the estate does not belong to the crown and the Buddha rules that it should be 
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the monasteries during his lifetime by creating religious endowments. We have 
a striking example of this in the eleventh century. Rva Lo tsa ba, who had be- 
come extremely wealthy by charging for instruction in the Tantras—he is said 
to have established fixed rates for a wide range of texts—, sent 100 srangs of 
gold to Vikramasila to fund the recitation in perpetuity of a copy of the Pavica- 
vimsatisahasrika Prajnaparamita written in gold, two golden copies of the Asta- 
sdhasrika Prajnadpdramitad, and 100 srangs of gold to fund the recitation in per- 
petuity of eighty-four copies of the Prajiaparamitasamcayagatha by eighty-four 
Panditas of the monastery.”16 

How closely the Pala emperors and their bureaucracy were involved in the 
supervision of their Buddhist foundations cannot be determined from the avail- 
able evidence. But it is almost certain that a Superintendent would have been 
appointed by the ruler to oversee their administration and that he would have 
required a substantial staff to enable him to do so. The Ratndvali, a Mahayanist 


217 


work of uncertain authorship written before the sixth century,“*' advises the un- 


known king to whom it is addressed on the proper administration of his realm 


distributed among the monks of his monastery: bhdajayata yiyam bhiksava upa- 
nandasya bhiksor mrtapariskaram (p. 119, ll. 13-14). The main concern here is to 
ensure that the wealth of monks stays within the community, free of the state’s 
interferecee. For analysis of the treatment of these and related matters in the 
Milasarvastivdda-vinaya see SCHOPEN 2004, pp.3-6. The private property of a 
deceased monk was to be divided, directly or after sale, among the members of his 
community or, where this was not appropriate, as in the case of land, servants, and 
grain-stores, taken over for the use of the whole community (Gilgit Manuscripts, 
vol. 3, pt.2, pp. 141, 1.4-143, 1.1). But when the estate contained precious metals, 
worked or not, those were to be divided into three shares, one for each of the Three 
Jewels (Gilgit Manuscripts, vol.3,pt.2, p.148, Il. 10-12: suvarnam ca hiranyam 
ca yac canyac ca krtakrtam trayo bhagah kartavyah | eko buddhasya | eko dhar- 
masya trtiyah sanghasya). That for the Buddha should be used for repairs to the 
monastery’s Buddha shrine (gandhakuti) and relic Sttpas, that for the Dharma 
should fund the copying or enthroning of the Buddha’s teachings, and that for the 
Sangha should be divided among the monks (ibid., Il. 12-14). In the case of jewels 
other than pearls half should go to the Dharma and half to the Sangha (ibid., ll. 1— 
5). Manuscripts of Buddhist texts should be added to the monastery’s library and 
manuscripts of non-Buddhist texts should be sold and the proceeds shared (ibid., 
ll. 5-7). 

216 Blue Annals, p.377. 

217 The work is attributed to the Nagarjuna of Mailamadhyamakakarika fame. I con- 
sider this attribution to be doubtful in spite the fact that it is made by such au- 
thors of the sixth century and later as Bhavaviveka, Candrakirti, Haribhadra, Ka- 
malasila, and *Ajitamitra (Mi pham bshes gnyen), who wrote the only known com- 
mentary on the text, which has come down to us in a Tibetan translation made by 
the Bande Dpal brtsegs with the Indian Vidyakaraprabha in the early ninth cen- 
tury. The Ratndvaii itself contains no evidence of its authorship and VETTER (1992) 
has cast doubt on the traditional attribution through an analysis of its metre and 
word frequency. 
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and begins by declaring: “Appoint for all religious foundations a Superinten- 
dent of Religion (dharmadhikrtah) who is energetic, without avarice, learned, 
and virtuous, who will not oppress them”.?!® It goes on to advise him on the 
qualities he should look for in those whom he appoints as ministers (sacivah), 
military commanders (dandandyakah), and superintendents (adhikrtah), telling 
the king: “Have them submit to you complete monthly accounts of revenues and 
outgoings and, after hearing these, personally conduct all business pertaining to 
religious foundations and the rest”.?!9 This, of course, is not evidence of what 
was done in the Pala realm. But as I read the passage it is the qualities and 
duties of these various officials that are the subject of injunction, not their exis- 
tence; and there is certainly nothing exceptional in the office itself, since we have 
evidence that it was normal in kingdoms throughout the Indic world.22° Ab- 


218 Ratndvali 4.22: sarvadharmadhikaresu dharmadhikrtam utthitam | alubdham 
panditam dharmyam kuru tesam abadhakam. The term dharmadhikarah, which 
elsewhere is used to refer to the office of the Superintendent, is clearly used here in 
the meaning ‘religious foundation’, as the Tibetan translation chos kyi gzhi agrees, 
and as it occurrence earlier in the same passage (4.18) confirms: dharmadhikara ye 
canye purvardjapravartitah | devadronyddayas te ‘pi pravartyantam yatha sthitah 
‘And you should ensure that temples and other religious foundations created by 
former kings should continue as they are’. This sense of the word is also found 
in Licchavi inscriptions; see LKA 71, 11.12; and 81, 111-12: bhavisyadbhir 
api bhipatibhih pirvarajakrtadharmadhikarapdlanadrtair bhavitavyam ‘Future 
kings too must take care to maintain religious foundations created by kings of the 
past’. 

Ratnavalt 4.26: pratimdsam ca tebhyas tuam sarvam dyavyayam srnu | srutvad 

*dharmadhikaradyam karyam sarvam (Tib. chos gzhi sogs kyi don kun nyid) 

svayam kuru. 

220 In the Abhijnanasakuntala of Kalidasa Dusyanta, wishing to conceal his identity 
from Sakuntala tells us that he has been appointed by the king to the office of Su- 
perintendent of Religion and accordingly has come to her hermitage in his official 
capacity to satisfy himself that they are free of hindrances to the performance of 
their rites; Act 1, after v.22, p.38: bhavati yah pauravena rajna dharmadhikare 
niyuktah so “ham avighnakriyopalambhaya dharmaranyam dayatah. The fifth Da- 
modarpur copper-plate inscription, of 533/4, recording a formal request for the pur- 
chase of land in the Kotivarsa district to be given to a nearby temple, speaks of it 
being presented with the full knowledge of the Office of Religion (dharmadhikara- 
buddhya) (EI 15:7, p. 143). A banker Ralhana has the title dharmakarmadhikari 
‘the superintendent of religious activities’ in the Kharod inscription dated in 1181/2 
of Ratnadeva III, the Kalacuri of Ratnapura (EI 21:26, 1.28: sresthina ralhane- 
natra dharmakarmadhikarina). The humourous play Agamadambara, composed 
by the Kashmirian philosopher Jayantabhatta and set in the Kashmir of his own 
time, during the reign of Sankaravarman (883-902), has a Saiva ascetic inform us 
that a brahmin Samkarsana has been appointed by that king to the dharmaraksa- 
dhikarah, the ‘Office of Superintendent of Religion’ for the whole country (Act 3, 
Prelude, p. 132: sakalae yyeva vasumdhalae dhammalaskadhiale niutte [*sakalaya 
eva vasumdharaya dharmaraksadhikare niyuktah]). The term dharmadhikrtah oc- 
curs in a fifteenth-century inscription from Nilacala, the site of the famous temple 
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sence of thorough external control of the great monasteries seems all the more 
unlikely when one considers that apart from the fact that they were such large 
and wealthy establishments it was not the case that by building, equipping, and 
endowing a monastery a patron surrendered his ownership entirely. The patron 
continued to be the owner of the monastery and its contents (mahdaviharasvami, 
vihadrasvami) in some sense and the monks were obliged to employ all these for 
the purposes for which they were designated, the return for the owner being the 
constantly augmenting merit that was generated for him by their repeated use 
(paribhoganvayam punyam). Only where there was no such use, as in the case of 
a Caitya, did a donor gain merit once and for all by the simple act of surrendering 
ownership (tya@ganvyayam punyam).?71 

Moreover, we know that monks who held senior teaching positions in the 


t,27? 


great monasteries did so by royal appointmen and that rituals for state pro- 


of Kamakhya, near Gauhati in Assam, recording a grant of land by a king Madhava. 
The inscription opens with the information that the grant has the approval of this 
official: dharmadhikrtenanumatam (SIRCAR 1979, p.16, 1.1). Mpu Praparfica re- 
veals in his Old Javanese poem Desawarnana that there were two Superintendents 
of Religion in the Majapahit kingdom of east Java, one for the Buddhists (dharma- 
dhyaksa kasogatan), and the other for the Saivas (dharmadhyaksa kashaiwan). 
Inscriptions from that kingdom reveal that there was also a board of subordinate 
religious officials known as the Assessors of Religion (dharmopapatti or dharmadhi- 
karana); see SANTIKO 1995, p.56; cf. here p.119; for references see ZOETMULDER 
1982, under dharmadhyaksa, dharmopapatti and dharmadhikarana. 
On this crucial distinction between paribhoganvayam punyam and tya@ganvayam 
punyam see Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosabhasya on 4.121a (caitye tyaganvayam 
punyam ‘Tn the case of a Caitya there is merit that accrues from surrender’): caitye 
saragasyatmartham danam ity uktam | tatrasaty upabhoktari katham punyam bha- 
vati | dvividham punyam tyaganvayam tyagad eva yad utpadyate paribhoganvayam 
ca deyadharmaparibhogad yad utpadyate | caitye tyaganvayam punyam (4.121a) 
‘Tt has been said that a gift to a Caitya made by one who is not free of attachment 
is for his own benefit. Since there is no enjoyer of the gift in such cases how can 
there be merit [generated by such a gift]? Merit is of two kinds: tya@ganvayam, 
which arises only from the surrender [of ownership of what is given], and parib- 
hoganvayam, which arises from the enjoyment of a pious gift [by the recipients)’. 
One should note that the restrictive particle eva is used here only after tyagdad. Va- 
subandhu does not state conversely in the case of paribhoganvayam punyam that 
this kind of merit arises only (eva) from the use of the donation. I infer that merit 
in such cases was understood to arise both from the act of surrendering possession 
and from subsequent use. This is confirmed by Candrakirti, who in his Prasanna- 
pada, commenting on paribhoganvayam in Madhyamakakariké 17.5a, speaks of 
the goods used as ‘surrendered’ (parityaktasya). See Abhidharmakosabhasya on 
4.4ab addressing the conundrum of how the Buddha’s doctrine of moral action as 
intention (cetand@) can be reconciled with this claim of the accretion of further merit 
(punyavurddhih) whenever a recipient uses something donated whether or not the 
donor is aware of it; and SANDERSON 1995c, pp. 38-40. 
222 Peya gar chos ’byung, p.179, ll. 13-14: rgyal pos spyan drangs te na la nda dang 
| bi kRra ma la shi lai nub sgo bar bskos shin ‘The king invited [Vagisvarakirti] 
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tection were performed on behalf of the monarch at Vikramasila. We have seen 
above Taranatha’s report of the fire-ritual performed for the benefit of the dy- 
nasty by the Vajracaryas of that monastery; and two important texts on the rit- 
ual of initiation written by two major Tantric authorities under the early Palas, 
the Sarvavajrodaya of Anandagarbha and the Guhyasamajamandalavidhi of 
Dipankarabhadra, the successor of Buddhajiiana at Vikramasila, insert ancil- 
lary rites specifically for the averting of danger from the monarch.?”? Moreover, 


to Nalanda and made him the Guardian of the Western Gate of Vikramasila’; p. 
182, 1.10: bdus kyi ka chen dang po bram ze rin chen rdo rje ni ‘The brahmin 
Ratnavajra, the first [occupant of the the position of the] Great Central Pillar of 
Vikramasila’; p. 182, 1.19: rgyal pos bi kra ma shi lai *pa (corr. : sa Ed.) tra 
phul ‘The king bestowed [on Ratnavajra] the charter of appointment [as the chief 
monk] of Vikramasila’ HBI, p.297 and 301. We may presume that the same ap- 
plied to those who held office as the Gate Guardians of the other three direc- 
tions (Rgya gar chos ’byung, p.181, ll. 8-10): and to Jianasrimitra, described 
as the second to hold office at Vikramasila as the Great Central Pillar (p. 183, 1. 
11). King Bheyapala (Abhayapdla?), a king otherwise unknown, whom Taranatha 
makes the predecessor of Neyapala (Nayapala [r.c. 1027-1043], the successor of 
Mahipala I), is reported to have bestowed charters of appointment on only sev- 
enty Panditas of Vikramasila (Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 184,ll. 14: bi kra ma 
shi lar ni | pa ndi ta bdun cu tsam gyi *pa tra (corr. : sa tra Ed.) las ma tshugs 
te; HBI, p. 304) Taranatha tells us that for that reason he is not counted among 
the Seven Palas (p. 184, ll. 14-15, HBI, p.304), that is to say the seven remem- 
bered for their exceptional patronage of the faith. These seven are not listed, but 
Taranatha does say which of the Palas were excluded from the list. The seven 
that remain are Gopala, Devapala, Dharmapala, Mahipala, Mahapala, Neyapala 
(Nayapala), and Ramapala. Other, later appointments recorded by Taranatha 
are those of Dipankarasrijnana as Upadhyaya at Vikramasgila under Bheyapala, 
with responsibility also for Uddandapura (p.304), the Pramanika Yamari under 
Nayapala (p. 187, 1. 19: bi kra ma shi lar *pa tra (corr. : sa tra Ed.) cher thob 
‘He obtained the great charter of Vikramasila’; HBI, p.308), and Abhayakaragupta 
as Upadhyaya, first at Vajrdsana and then at Vikramasila and Nalanda, under 
Ramapala (p. 189, 1. 10-13; HBI, p.313). I take the term patra here (=patram, 
patrikad) to mean an official document bestowing an office and hence by exten- 
sion office or authority bestowed by this means; cf. patrika in Tantrdlokaviveka, 
vol. 3, p. 191, ll. 3-6, the commentary of the Kashmirian Mahdnayaprakdsa 
p.115,8, and Vamakesvarimatavivarana, p. 55 (on the theft of such documents 
by fraudulent Gurus); also the expressions tamrapatram and sdsanapatram for 
a royal charter. With the names of Indian Buddhist authors and translators 
we commonly encounter the title Mahapandita (Mkhas pa chen po / Pan chen) 
(also Mahapanditasthavira, Mahapanditacarya, and Mahapanditabhiksu). Among 
Tantric scholars with this title are Atulyavajra, Advayavajra, Abhayakaragupta, 
Anandagarbha, Kuladatta, Darpanadcarya, Dipankaraérijiana, Durjayacandra, 
Vagisvarakirti, Vibhiticandra, Sakyaraksita, and Sridhara. It is perhaps analo- 
gous to the Chinese Buddhist title dashi (Jap. daishi) ‘Great Master’, which came 
to be bestowed by the Emperor on distinguished monks from the reign of Yizong 
(859-873) onwards; see FORTE 1994, pp. 1023-1034. 

223 Anandagarbha, Sarvavajrodaya f. 29r1-2 (a preliminary rite): *mdnusdsthicirna- 
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Taranatha relates several occasions on which Buddhist Tantric masters were be- 


lieved to have used Tantric rituals to good effect against the enemies of their 


patrons in times of danger.”2* In some sense, then, these were state monasteries, 


not unlike the great imperial monasteries of Tang China and Japan,””° rather 
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225 


homen4asrgvisasahitena (em. [Tib., cited in Ed. mi rus kyi bye ma khrag dang 
dug dang bcas pa dang] : mdnusdsthiciirnaho + + + + visasahitena Cod., Ed.) 
mandalavighnam nivarydtmasisyabhipaladisantikahomam kuryat ‘After having 
removed [all] impeding spirits from the Mandala by offering into the fire powder 
of human bone mixed with blood and poison he should perform a fire-sacrifice 
for the warding off of dangers from himself, the candidate(s) for initiation, and 
the monarch or other [ruler]; and Dipankarabhadra, Guhyasamdajamandalavidhi 
f. 16v1, vv. 373-374 (a concluding rite): saty eva sambhave tesém pratyekam 
vamapanina | savyangusthakam agrhya santim kuryad vidhanatah || trisaptahutim 
ekam va rajno va bhipater atha | dikpdlasvdtmasantau ca hutva yaceta daksinam 
‘With his left hand he should take hold of the right thumb [of the person who has 
been initiated] and make offerings into the sacrificial fire in accordance with the 
prescribed procedure, doing this for each [of the initiates in turn], if that is possible. 
Having made twenty-one oblations or just one to ward off danger from [each of 
these and, then from] the monarch or [lesser] ruler, also from [the Vajracaryas 
who have officiated as] the Guardians of the Directions and himself, he should 
request his fee’. The rite of offering at this point a santikahomah of twenty-one 
oblations for each of the candidates while holding their right thumbs with the 
left hand is derived from Mahdavairocanabhisambodhitantra, but the extension 
of that rite in order to protect the king, the Guardians of the Directions, and the 
main officiant himself is an innovation not found there; f. 172v5-6 ...173r3—4: 
slob ma sdig dang bral ba kun | de ltar legs par btsud nas ni | de dag zhi bar bya 
ba’i phyir sbyin sreg cho ga bzhin du bya ...de nas slob ma re re nas | mkhas pas 
lag pa g.yon pa yis | g.yas pai mtho bong bzung nas su | mnyam par bzhag pas 
sbyin sreg bya | yid ni mnyam par bzhag nas su | sreg blugs re re las kyang ni | 
gsang sngags cho ga bzhin zlos shing | nyi shu rtsa gcig sbyin sreg bya | na mah 
sa ma nta bu ddha& nam | om ma ha sh@ *nti (em. : nta Cod.) ga ta sha nti ka ra 
pra sha ma dha rmma ni rjé ta a bha ba sva bha ba dha rmma sa ma ta pra pte 
sv@ ha | sbyin sreg rjes la sngags pa yis | slob ma rnams la yon bslang ba ‘When 
he has in this way introduced all the sin-free disciples [before the Mandala] he 
should duly perform a fire-offering to ward of danger from them. ...Then the 
learned [officiant], should concentrate himself and make offerings into the fire, 
after grasping the right thumb of each disciple with his left hand. With his mind 
concentrated he should offer twenty-one oblations for each, reciting according to 
the Mantra rite NAMAH SAMANTABUDDHANAM | OM MAHASANTIGATA SANTIKARA 
PRASAMADHARMANIRJATA ABHAVASVABHAVADHARMASAMATAPRAPTE SVAHA. 
After the fire-offering the Mantrin should request his fee from the disciples’. 

Rgya gar chos ’byung, p. 178, ll. 4-7; HBI, p. 294 (the Balyacarya of Vikramasila de- 
stroys a Turuska army invading from Bengal); p. 186, ll. 8-11, HBI, p. 306 (Prajna- 
raksita makes offerings to Cakrasamvara when Vikramasila monastery is attacked 
by a Turuska army: the army is struck by lightning, which killed their leader and 
many others, so that they were repelled); p.197, 1-4, HBI, pp. 326-7 (Lilavajra, 
Tantracarya of Vikramasila, defeats the Turuskas by drawing the Yamaricakra); 
and p. 197, 1.22—p. 198, 1.9; HBI p.328 (Kamalaraksita drives off a Turuska army 
from Vikramasila by throwing enchanted water at them during a Tantric feast 
[ganacakram)). 

On the imperial Great Monasteries of China and Japan (Ch. ta si, Jpn. daiji [Skt. 
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than autonomous, self-governing institutions. 


The Palas’ Engagement with Saivism 


The Palas were certainly the most liberal patrons of Buddhist institutions 
in early medieval India, and it was no doubt largely because of this that the 
religion was able to develop and flourish so remarkably in their realm. However, 
it should not be thought that the scale of these rulers’ support implies that they 
at least, unlike the other royal patrons of Buddhism that have been reviewed 
here, must have turned their backs on Saivism, starving it of patronage that it 
might otherwise have received. For there is much evidence to the contrary. 

In the ninth century Devapala is praised in a charter of his son Mahen- 
drapala for having built two temples of outstanding beauty during his rule, 
one for the Buddha and the other for the consort of Siva;226 and Mahen- 
drapala is reported to have established a temple for the emaciated goddess 


).227 An eleventh-century Prasgasti from Bangarh, 


Carca (Carcika/Camunda 
ancient Kotivarsa in Varendri, also called Devikota and Sonitapura, informs 
us that Nayapala had the Saiddhantika Sarvasiva as his royal preceptor 
(gaudardjaguruh), and that when Sarvasiva retired he passed this office to 
his brother Mirtisiva. This implies that Nayapala received Saiva initiation, 
since to initiate the king is fundamental to the Saiva Rajaguru’s role. It also 
tells us that at the site of this inscription Mahipala I, Nayapala’s predecessor, 
had bestowed a Kailasa-like monastery on Sarvasiva’s predecessor Indrasiva. 
Mahipala is described here as a ‘knower of reality’ (tattvavit), which suggests 
in this Saiva context that he too had received Saiva initiation, which suggests 
in turn that the gift of the monastery was his Guru’s daksina. It is probable, 
therefore, that Indrasiva too, like his successors Sarvasiva and Miurtisiva, 


mahaviharah]) see FORTE and DURT 1984. For Japanese Tantric Buddhist rituals 

of state protection (chingokokka) see MAY 1967. 
226 ET 42:2, ll. 12-13: yo nirmame *sugatasadma grham ca (corr. : sugatasadmagrhaft 
ca Ed.) gaurya yat kautukam ca tilakam ca jagattraye ‘pi. 
EI 39:7, the Siyan stone slab inscription of Nayapala, v.40: mahe[ndraJpdlacarca- 
ya mahendrasadrsodayah | yah sailim vadabhim Ssaile sopdnena sahakarot ‘who, 
equal in greatness to Mahendra (Visnu), built for Mahendrapala’s Carca a stone 
Vadabhi temple on [her] hill and a flight of steps [leading to it!. When D.C. SIR- 
CAR published this inscription he judged that it is probable that the Mahendrapala 
mentioned in this verse is the Girjara-Pratihara king of that name (EI 39:7, p. 48), 
who ruled c. 885-908. In the light of the discovery of Mahendrapala’s Malda in- 
scription (EI 42:2) we may now safely assume that he was the Pala of that name. 
On this goddess see here p. 231. Carcika, Camunda, Carmamunda, and Karnamoti 
are listed as synonymous deity-names in Amarakoéa 1.1.46. The name Carcika ap- 
pears in place of Camunda in the Picumata in treatments of the eight Mothers (the 
seven ending with Carcika [Mahesvari, Brahmani, Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Vaivasvati, 
Mahendr1i, Carcika], with Parama/Purani/Aghoresi making up the total). 
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8 I know of no direct evidence that 


had held the office of royal preceptor.?? 
Mahipala’s successor Vigrahapala III had a Saiddhantika Rajaguru, but it is 
likely that he did, since in his Amgachi copper-plate inscription he is described 
as ‘devoted to Siva’s worship’,229 and there is evidence which strongly suggests 
that this tradition was still in place under his successor Ramapdala. For in the 
twelfth century the South-Indian Saiddhantika Trilocanasiva tells us that his 
preceptorial line descends from a Dharmasambhu (Dharmasiva) who had held 
office as the royal preceptor of “the king of Gauda’”, a standard expression for the 
Pala rulers.?2° Since three preceptorial generations intervene in that account 
between Dharmasambhu and Trilocanasiva, it is probable that this king was 


Ramapala.?*! 


228 The Bangarh PraSasti of Martisiva (SIRCAR 1983b), found at Sivavati (mod. 
Sibbadi) in the vicinity of Kotivarsa, Il.8-9: 9 sriman indrasivah sphutam ha- 
riharaprayam sivendrakrtim bibhrad vamsavibhiisanam samabhavac chisyo ’sya 
punydatmanah | yasmai kancanapunjamanjuracitaprasadamerusphuratkailasabha- 
matham dadav iha mahipdlo nrpas tativavit; ll.11-12, reporting that Indrasiva’s 
successor SarvaSiva was the royal preceptor of Nayapala: rdjfo Ssrinayapdlasya gu- 
rus tattvavidam varah | sriman sarvasivas tasya sisyo *bhiid bhiisanam bhuvah; 
and ll. 13-14, reporting that Sarvasiva resigned his office as the Gaudarajaguru in 
favour of his brother Martisiva: 14 yendvarjitagaudardjagurutalaksmir nijabhra- 
tari sriman mirtisive nivegya vipindvasam svayam vanchata | ksirodarnavavama- 
nthanotthitamilallaksmim svasisye haradv Gropyaharato visam pasupater vritantam 
udghatitam. 

EI 15:18, ll. 17-19 (v.12): pita<h> sajjanalocanaih smararipoh pijanuraktah 
sada samgrame caturo ‘dhikas ca haritah kalah kule vidvisam | caturvarnyasama- 
Srayah sitayasahpufjair jagad rafijayan srimadvigrahapaladevanrpatir jajne tato 
dhamabhrt ‘From [Nayapala] was born the illustrious king Vigrahapaladeva, who 
was drunk by the eyes of the virtuous, ever devoted to the worship of Siva, more 
skilled in battle than Indra, the god of Death to the families of his foes, support of 
the four caste-classes, white-washing the world with the multitudes of his stuccoed 
temples’. 

See, e.g., in a pedestal inscription of the reign of Palapala (r.c. 1165-1199): srigau- 
desvarapalapalapddanam (HUNTINGTON 1984, p. 239, no. 59) and the Sarnath in- 
scription of Mahipala (HULTZSCH 1885), v. 2: gaudadhipo mahipdlah. 

Colophonic verses at the end of Trilocanasiva’s Somasambhupaddhativyakhya 
(IFP, MS Transcripts 457 [T1] and 170 [T2]; edition in BRUNNER 1963-— 
1998, Pt. 4, pp.422-427 [B]): 1 sricedirajabhuvi *Saivajandkarékhyasrigolaki- 
yamathabhavasivas ca yo ’sau (Saivajanakarakhya T2B: saivajandkarakhyas T2 
e Srigolakiyamatha conj.:srikolakivimala T1T2:ésrigolakivimala B e bhavasivas 
ca yo ’sau conj.: bhadvasivasayosau T1T2B) | tadvamsajah sivamatagamalaksa- 
vetta Sridharmasambhur iti gaudapatindranathah || 2 tasmdd asdv anala- 
Sankaradesiko ’bhid divyagamambunidhir *thitakalpavrksah (T1:itikalpavr- 
ksah B) | svargaukasam api padam vacasa labhante *yasyaiva (conj. B: yasyaika 
T1LT2) janmamaranaika*bhayan (T2:bhayamT1) nirastah || 3 *srigolakiyasam- 
tanavyomavyapi (golakiya T2B:kolakiya T1) tatah sivah | srisomasambhur ity 
asit kalau lokahitaya vai || 4 jniadnasaktivapus tasmaj jaanasambhuh sada- 
Sivah | yenedam dyotitam sarvam saivajianamalarcisa || 5 somarkavamsanrpa- 
mauli*vilolitanghrir (T2B:vilolitanghriT1) vidvajjandnanasarojadivakaro mam 
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There is other evidence of these kings’ engagement with Saivism. The poet 


Samdhyakaranandin describes king Madanapala, Ramapdala’s second son, as a 


devotee of Siva;?3 


2 and a pedestal inscription of 1026 recording renovations of 


Buddhist structures at Sarnath by two Pala princes Sthirapala and Vasantapala, 


also tells us that Mahipala I had engaged them to have hundreds of temples of 


Siva, 


Citraghanta, and other deities built in Benares and that he did so after 


offering obeisance at the feet of the Guru Vamarasi of that city, who, as we can 


infer from his name in -rasi, was a Saiva ascetic of the Atimarga. 


233 


232 
233 


| dinandhasirikrpanatithi*parijatah (corr. :pdarijata T2B:varajata T1) srijnana- 
Sambhur anigam malinam pundatu [1] In the land of the king of Cedi [lived] 
Dharmasgambhu, a spiritual descendant in the lineage of the famous Bhavasiva 
[=Sadbhavasiva/Prabhavasiva, founder] of the venerable monastery at Golaki. He 
mastered one hundred thousand [verses] of the scriptures of the religion of Siva 
and became the Lord [Guru] of the King of Gauda. [2] His successor was the fa- 
mous teacher Analasiva, an ocean of the celestial scriptures, a tree of paradise 
that granted every wish, one through whose instruction men attained the world 
of the gods, free of the unique terror of birth and death. [8] His successor was 
Somagambhu, a Siva who for the good of mankind [was the sun whose light] filled 
the sky of the venerable lineage of Golaki. [4] His successor in [this] Kali age was 
Jnanasgambhu, the very embodiment of [Siva’s] power of knowledge, [a] Sadagiva 
who illuminated this universe with the pure radiance of his understanding of Siva’s 
teachings’. [5] His feet were caressed by the crowns of kings of the lineages of both 
the moon and the sun. He was a sun to the lotuses that are the faces of the learned. 
He was the tree of paradise to the needy, to the blind, to scholars, to the wretched, 
and to uninvited guests. May Jfianasambhu ever [continue to] cleanse me [as his 
disciple], impure as I am’. The king of Cedi referred to at the beginning of this 
passage is the Kalacuri and his land is Dahalade§a, the region of central India ap- 
proximately comprising within modern Madhya Pradesh the Jabalpur District, and 
parts of the Satna, Panna, and Rewa Districts. 

Ramacarita 4.35b: sivapranayi. 

The Sarnath inscription of Mahipala (HULTZSCH 1885): om namo buddhaya | *va- 
ranasisarasyam (corr. : varanasisarasyam Ep.) guravasrivamarasipadabjam | ara- 
dhya namitabhipatisiroruhaih saival*adhigam (?) || isGnacitraghantadikirtiratna- 
Satani yau | gaudadhipo mahipdlah kasyam sriman akaral[yat] || saphaltkrtapandi- 
tyau bodhavu avinivartinau | tau dharmmarajikam sangam dharmmacakram pu- 
nar nnavam || krtavantau ca navindm astamahasthanasailagandhakutim | etam 
Sristhirapdlo vasantapGlo ‘nujah sriman ‘Obeisance to the Buddha. Sthirapala 
and his younger brother Vasantapala, whom the Glorious Mahipala, the ruler of 
Gauda, caused to erect hundreds of fine temples for Siva, Citraghanta, and [other] 
gods in Kasi after worshipping the venerable Gurava Vamarasi’s feet, the lotuses 
that beautify the lake that is Varanasi, with [strands of] duckweed *clinging to 
them (?) in the form of the hair of the kings that bow down to them, have made 
the Dharmarajika, a new Dharmacakra together with its ancillaries, and a new 
Buddha-shrine from stones of the eight sacred places, having made their learn- 
ing bear fruit, refusing to turn back in their quest for enlightenment’. The read- 
ing Saivalddhigam is surely a mistake, for if it were sound it could only yield 
the absurd meaning ‘overlord of duckweed’. The meaning required by the con- 
text would be secured by Saivalasangam. This has the advantage that it echoes 
a verse in Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava (5.9), which is likely to have been in the 
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Similarly, the Bhagalpur copper-plate inscription of Narayanapala (r. c. 860-— 
917) records his establishing a Siva and granting a village to it and the associ- 
ation of Pasupatacaryas (pdsupatacaryaparisat) attached to the foundation; and 
though it gives him the epithet paramasaugatah it reports that he had been re- 
sponsible for the building of a vast number of other temples for this deity.?*+ 

We have even more striking evidence of this kind in the case of Nayapala. 
His Siyan stone slab inscription (EJ 39:7) devotes most of its sixty-five verses 
(21-63) to detailing an extensive program of royal temple building and image 
installation undertaken throughout the Pala realm. Damage to the inscription 
has removed the name of the king who was responsible for this program, but it 
is extremely unlikely that it was other than Nayapala, since the account follows 
immediately on that of his martial exploits, following those of his predecessors. 
These pious activities comprise the construction of a temple topped by golden 
lions and a finial, evidently therefore a Vadabhi temple for a goddess,?*° with 
a temple of Siva and an attached two-storied monastery (matho dvibhimih) for 
the accommodation of ascetics to its south (v. 24), a temple with a [golden] finial, 


memory of the author of the inscription, to the effect that during the austerities 
that Parvati undertook to win the hand of Siva her face was just as charming with 
her ascetic’s braids as it had been with her elegantly adorned coiffure; for, says 
Kalidasa: “The lotus is not beautiful only when when lines of bees hover about it 
but even when [strands of] duckweed cling to it” (na satpadasrenibhir eva pankajam 
saSaivaladsangam api prakdsate). However, this solution has the weakness that 
it is not open to any obvious explanation of how the error arose. Perhaps the per- 
son who wrote the letters on the stone before they were engraved was thinking 
of Vamarasi’s official status in Benares. If that, as is very likely, was as the ab- 
bot of a Saiva monastery, then the error -ddhigam might be the result of the in- 
trusion into his mind of an expression such as Saivadhisgam, saivamathadhisam, 
or Saivalayadhigam. For the expression mathddhisah (=mathadhipatih) see, e.g., 
Rajatarangini 7.298ab: bhattarakamathadhisah sddhur vyomasivo jati; and the 
anonymous Kumarapdladevacarita v.51a: tam nimantrya mathadhisam (called 
mathadhipatih in v.49b). But this would be more convincing if the reading 
corrupted were closer to saivaladhigam in written appearance or pronunciation. 
Citraghanta has her temple in Benares near that of Siva Citraguptesvara as one of 
the Nine Durgas. The sense intended may be that he had [new] shrines built for all 
nine of these goddesses. 

234 HULTZSCH 1886, 11.28-29: paramasaugato maharajadhirajasrivigrahapala- 
devapddanudhyatah paramesvarah paramabhattarako maharajadhirajah 
Srimannarayanapdladevah ...; 11.38-41: matam astu bhavatam | kalasapote 
maharajadhirajasrinarayanapaladevena svayamkaritasahasraéyatanasya_tatra 
pratisthapitasya bhagavatah sivabhattarakasya pa@supata-dcadryaparisadas ca | 
yatharham piijabalicarusattranavakarmadyartham sayandsanaglanapratyaya- 
bhaisajyapariskaradyartham | anyesdm api svabhimatanadm | svaparikalpita- 
vibhagena anavadyabhogartham ca | yathoparilikhitamuktikagramah .... I agree 
with HULTZSCH that svayamkaritasahasraéyatanasya here means Siva] for whom 
he [Narayanapala] himself has built a thousand temples’. 
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presumably for Siva, since it was equipped with eleven [subsidiary] shrines in 
which the eleven Rudras were installed (v. 25), a Vadabhi temple for the Mother 


Goddess”*® and a series of temples for the Nine Durgas,”® 


Siva 


7 a lofty temple for 


238 


Hetukesvara at Devikota,2?® a temple of Siva Ksemesgvara with a golden 


235 


236 


237 


238 


Verse 23ab: [sujdhasubhram kaficanasimhakumbhasirasam .... That a Vadabhi 
temple housing an image of a goddess should be distinguished from others by being 
surmounted by [two] lions and a finial, and that Vadabhi temples are principally for 
the housing of goddesses, is prescribed in the Saiva Pratisthatantras, Tantras, that 
is, which specialize in temple construction and installation. See Mayasamgraha, 
f. 28r—v (5.86c-89): vasvamse sodasatyagat stiryasamvardhitayatih || 87 catur- 
danat purah siddhasukaghro vadabhih smrtah | prasddo vyaktalingesu netaresii- 
dito budhaih || 88 vistarad dvigunotsedhah phamsdadikrtasamurtih | parsve simha- 
dvayopeto madhye kalasabhisitah || 89 padaikasardhabhittir va sapada- 
dvigunonnatih || visesato ’‘mbikadinam samnidhisthanam itritam; ibid., f.29v 
(vv.119-121): vadabhyam ambikadevyah keSsari garudo hareh | sriyo dvipo 
ursah gambhoh savituh kamalo ’thava || tad anyesim ca devanadm svayudham 
va hitam param | svacihnaparamam yad va nijakalpoktam eva va || yad utpatti- 
sthitidhvamsakaranam visvatomukham | bhati sarvatmano mirdhni sa ciida ga- 
dita budhaih; f.28v (5.89cd), referring to the Vadabhi type of temple: visesato 
*mbikadinam samnidhisthanam iritam. The sections of this and other unpublished 
Saiva works (Brhatkdlottara, Pingalamata, Devyémata, and Mohacidottara) that 
deal with the building and design of the various kinds of temple are being edited, 
translated, and analyzed in a doctoral thesis being prepared by my pupil Elizabeth 
Harris. 

Verse 26: matuh krte ‘traiva *suvarnakumbhabhrajisnumirdham (em. : suvarna- 
kumbhabharajisnumirdham Ed.) valabhim silabhih | [20 syllables obliterated] 
devi. 

Verse 27: Sailani mandirany atra mandarankani yani ca |++++++++ 
krta ya nava candikah ‘and here stone temples of the Mandara kind ...the 
Nine Candikas’. The Nine Candikas are surely the eighteen-armed form of 
Mahisasuramardini Durga known as Ugracanda and her eight sixteen-armed 
ancillaries Rudracanda, Pracanda, Candogra, Candanayika, Canda, Candavati, 
Candaripa, and Aticandika. They are nine to match the nine days of the autum- 
nal Navaratra festival. For these goddesses, also called the Nine Durgas, see Ag- 
nipurana 50.7-11 and 185.3—10; and Vidyapati, Durgabhaktitarangini, p. 198. That 
Nayapala had [nine] temples built for these goddesses is in keeping with the pre- 
ferred option of Agnipurdna 185.3cd: durga tu navagehastha ekagarasthitathava 
‘Durga may be in nine temples or one’. For a Paddhati for the worship of Ugracanda 
and her ancillaries see Ugracandaprakarana. 

Verse 28ab: devikote hetukegasya gambhor yah prasadam sailam uccair akarsit. 
For the Hetukesvara of Devikota/Kotivarsa (modern Bangarh) see SANDER- 
SON 2001, fn. 4, p.7; also Picumata f. 8r3—4 (3.119c-123), which requires 
the installation of Hetukesvara as Bhairava in the northeastern segment of 
the initiation Mandala: isane tu disabhage kotivarsam prakalpayet || 120 
vatam tatra samdlikhya tatra stlodakam likhet | diksu caiva vidiksu ca 
Sulaprota likhet tatha || 121 sila tasyagrato likhya kundasyaiva mahdatape 
| pattigam purvato nyasya vatasyddhas tato priye || 122 astapatram likhet 
padmam tathaiveha na samsayah | hetukesvaram Glikhya saddsivatanus tatha 
|| 123 karnikayaGm mahddevi mahabhairavaripinam | rudradstakasamopetam 
purvavad devi calikhet; and Nisisamcara f.17v (4.20-21): kotivarse karnamoti 
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39 a temple of Siva Varaksesvara together with a 


monastery and reservoir,”*° a temple of Visnu (v.33), a temple of Ghantiga and 


of Bhairava surrounded by the sixty-four Mothers ‘in his own city’,241 a temple of 


Siva Vatesvara at Campa,242 and a Vadabhi temple on a hill-top with a flight of 


239 


240 


241 


242 


mahabalakulodbhava | silahasta sthita devi sarvayogesvaresvari || tasmin ksetre 
sthita devi vataurksasamasrita | ksetrapdlo mahakalyo] hetuko nama namatah. 
The origin myth of the cult of Hetukesvara, Bahumamsa (=Karnamoti/Camu- 
nda/Carcika), and the other Mothers (Matrs) at Kotivarsa is narrated in chapter 
171 of the early Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda. Siva promises the Mothers there 
that he will compose Tantras of the Mothers (matrtantrani) to guide their worship. 
The names of these reveal them to be the Yamalatantras; see SANDERSON 2001, 
pp. 6-7, fn. 4. 

Verse 30: ksemesvarasyayatanam ksemankaro gravamayam smarareh | cakadra 
yo murdhni diptayatasatakumbhakumbham vyadhat tatra mahasarasg ca. In 
a passage describing Varendri (3.1-27) in the Radmacarita, completed in the 
time of Madanapala (rc. 1143-1161) but relating events that occurred dur- 
ing the reign of Ramapdala (r. c 1072-1126), Samdhyadkaranandin devotes 
six verses to the deities of the region (3.2-7). There Ksemesvara appears 
with Hetvisvara or with Hetvisvara and Candegvara as one of only two or 
three deities individualized by a personal name (3.2-5: kurvadbhih sam devena 
Srihetvisvarena devena | candesvarabhidhanena kila ksemesgvarena ca sanathaih 
| ... sambhavitakalusabhavam), the others mentioned being generic: the twelve 
Adityas, the eleven Rudras, Skanda, Vinayaka, the Vasus, the Visvadevas, and the 
Lokapalas. Hetvisvara here is surely identical with the Hetukesvara of Kotivarsa 
mentioned above. As a synonymous form it was probably substituted for metrical 
convenience. It is not clear from the Sanskrit whether Samdhyakaranandin in- 
tended Candesvara to be understood as an alias of Ksemesvara or as the name of 
third local Siva. I am not aware at present of any external evidence that removes 
this doubt. 

Verse 32: ... matham ca sarasim ca | dhama varaksesvara iti Sambhor api gailam 
uttalam. 

Verse 35: ghantisam yah svanagare nyadhat ksemaya dehinam | catuhsastya 
ca matfnadm paritam tatra bhairavam. This Ghantisa is perhaps a double of 
the Mahaghantesvara/Mahaghanta identified by the Picumata (3.77c-83) as the 
Bhairava of Viraja, modern Jajpur in the Cuttack District of Orissa, formerly 
the capital of the Bhauma-Kara kings: agneye (em.:dgneyam Cod.) virajayam 
tu trikitam tatra calikhet | 78 nandadurksasamakirnam ulikais copasobhitam 
| nandifii ca chagalam caiva kumbhakarnam mahabalam || 79 hetukam tatra 
devegam smasanena *samam nyaset (conj:samabhyaset Cod.) | tatropari likhec 
chaktim karafijam ca mahaédrumam || 80 tasyadhastal likhet padmam astapatram 
sakarnikam | karnikayam likhed devam mahaghantam tu bhairavam 
|| 81 katidese tatha caiva ghantdsaptavibhisitam | rudrastakasamopetam 
bhairavakGraripibhih || 82 rudraénam bahyato devi yoginyah sat samdlikhet | 
yamaghanta karala ca mahajihva kharanana || 83 karali dantura caiva naémais 
caitah prakirtitah | rudracakram ca samvestya saddiksu ca kram4t sthitah; and 
3.136cd (f. 8v2-3): agneye mahaghantesvaram likhet; 30.25cd: agneyapankaje 
caiva mahaghantesvaram nyaset. Ghantiésa- is evidently Ghantesa- modified by 
Middle-Indic Sandhi (-a/a + i- > -7-). 

Verse 38: vatesvarasya vikatas campayam Galayo ’smabhih | yena vyadhayi navamah 
kulacala ivocchritah. Campa was the capital of Anga in the eastern part of the 
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steps for the emaciated goddess Carca (Carcika) previously established by king 
Mahendrapala,”*? the re-excavation of the step-well (vapi) of the sage Matanga 
at Dharmaranya, the building of a lofty temple of Siva Matangesvara at that 
site (v. 43),?44 the building of a temple of Laksmi (v. 44), the erecting of a golden 
Trisala at Sagara (v. 45),24° the building of a temple of the Sun-god (v. 46), the 
provision of a golden cover for [the Linga of] Siva Vaidyanatha,”“* the installa- 
tion of a golden finial on the temple of Siva Attahasa (v.50),247 the making of 
a silver image of Sadasiva, golden images of Candika and Ganeéa (v.53) with 
golden pedestals, a Moon-god, a Sun-god of silver, a golden lotus engraved with 
images of the Nine Planets (vv. 54-55)—all these are ancillary deities of Saiva 
worship—, and a bejewelled golden Siva (v. 56), the building of a monastery and 
the installation in it of an image of Visnu in his [Pajficaratrika] Vaikuntha form 
(v.61), and the building of a high Vadabhi temple for the goddess Pingalarya.?*° 
A few other temples and one monastery are mentioned in the inscription (vv. 21— 
22, 31, 36-37, 39, 41-42, 47, 52, and 59-60), but their affiliation is not stated or 
has been lost through damage to the stone.?49 

It is striking that most of these constructions and images are Saiva or Sakta 
Saiva and that not one is Buddhist. It is unlikely, however, that Nayapdala had 
rejected the Buddhist leanings so marked in this dynasty. For in addition to the 
evidence of his being called paramasaugatah there is the fact that Taranatha 


modern state of Bihar. 

43 Verse 40: mahendrapdlacarcaya mahendrasadrsodayah | yah sailim vadabhim 
Saile sopdnena sahdkarot. Carca/Carcika is the fearsome emaciated goddess com- 
monly known as Camunda or Karnamott; see here p. 231. 

244 Dharmaranya is at Gaya in southern Bihar. Its Matanga hermitage, its step-well of 
Matanga, and its temple of Matangesvara are mentioned in Agnipurdana 115.34-36. 

245 This is probably Gangasagara/Gangasagarasamgama, where the Ganges flows into 
the Bay of Bengal, listed in Saiva sources as one of the Saiva sacred power sites, 
e.g., in the list of the siddhiksetradni given in the Nisvdsatattvasamhita, f. 42r1-3 
(Nisvdsaguhyasitra 1.29-33b). 

246 Verse 48: kholam akari rukmaracitam érivaidyandthasya tat. Temples of Siva 
Vaidyanatha are found in various parts of the subcontinent. However, SIRCAR is 
no doubt correct in his annotation of this inscription (EI 39, p.41) that this is the 
Vaidyanatha of Deoghar (24°29’ N, 86°42’ E ) in Jharkhand, this being revered as 
one of Siva’s twelve Jyotirlingas. 

247 Perhaps at Attahasa, now Labpur (23°50’ N, 87°49’ E) in the Bhirbhum Dis- 
trict of Bengal. The name of the Siva at this Saiva and Sakta sacred site 
is Mahanada (e.g. Matangapdramesvara, Vidyapdda 20.53ab: mahdadnddasya 
nathasya cattahasakhyam eva hi | vimalam vimalasyoktam sthanam rudrasya 
Sobhanam); but Attahasa being nearly a synonym as well as the name of the site 
may have been an alias. 

248 Verse 63cd: iyam api valabhi gravabhir uttunga pingalaryayah. 

249 Tn addition v.34 records the founding of a hospital (arogyasala), and v.57 gifts to 
brahmins. 
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reports that Nayapala had a Buddhist preceptor in the person of Mahavajrasana 


Punyakaragupta.?°° 


Buddhist Kings of Eastern India and their Commitment to Brahmanism 


Nor is it the case that royal devotion to the Buddha in eastern India dur- 
ing this period weakened in this region the traditional commitment of Indian 
rulers to the imposition and preservation of the caste-based brahmanical social 
order in which Saivism was embedded. For in the Neulpur grant of the Bhauma- 
Kara king Subhakara I his grandfather Ksemankara is described both as a Bud- 
dhist and as having ensured that the members of the caste-classes and disci- 
plines observed their prescribed roles;°! in his Terundia copper-plate inscription 
Subhakara II, the grandson of Subhakara I, is given the epithet paramasaugatah 
yet is also commended for having ‘propagated the system of uncommingled caste- 
classes and disciplines proper to the [perfect] Krta Age following the unexcelled 
[brahmanical] scriptures’;2°? the Pala Dharmapala is described in a grant of his 
son Devapala both as a paramasaugatah and as taking measures to ensure that 
castes that erred were made to adhere to their respective duties, thereby dis- 


3 


charging his father’s debt to his deceased ancestors;?°? and Vigrahapala III is 


250 Reya gar chos ’byung, p.185, ll. 7-9: rgyal po ‘dis rdo rje gdan pa chen por grags 
pa la mchod de | de dge bsnyen gyi dus kyi mtshan pu nya shri | rab tu byung bai 
mtshan pu nya &@ ka ra gu pta’o ‘This king [Neyapala] venerated [the teacher] called 
Mahavajrasana. During his time as a lay Buddhist, his name was Punyaégri. His 
ordination name was Punyakaragupta’; HBI, p.305. In Taranatha’s text the name 
of the king is given as Neyapala. But there can be no doubt that it is Nayapala 
that is meant. For there is no other Pala whose name ‘Neyapala’ approximates, and 
Taranatha’s chronology of Neyapala fits this king’s reign. He relates that his reign 
began shortly before Dipankarasrijfana (Atisa) left for Tibet, which is not far out, 
since Nayapala came to the throne in approximately 1027 and Dipankaraésrijiana 
set out for Tibet in 1038. 

251 RT 15:1, 1.2: svadharmaropitavarnadsramah paramopasako ... ériksemankara- 

devah. 

ET 28:36, ll. 8-10: paramasaugata[h] ... niratigayasastranusadrapravartitakrtayu- 

gocitasankirnavarnasramavyavasthah. 

253 The Mungir copper-plate grant of Devapala, KIELHORN 1892, p.255, 1.28: 
paramasaugataparamesvaraparamabhattarakamaharajadhirajasridharma- 
paladevapadanudhydtah paramasaugatah paramesvara<h> paramabhattarako 
maharajadhiraja<h> sriman devapaladeva<h>; and 11. 8-9 (v.5): sastrarthabhaja 
calato ‘nusadsya varnan pratisthapayata svadharme | sridharmapdlena sutena so 
’bhit svargasthitanadm anrnah pitfnam ([Gopala] became free of his debt to his 
ancestors in heaven through his son Dharmapala, who, adhering to the teachings 
of the [brahmanical] Sastras, after chastising those [members of] caste-classes 
that stray makes them adhere to their prescribed duties’. Cf. Visnudharmottara 
2.65.55: varnadsramavyavastha tu tatha karya visesatah | svadharmapracyutan 
raja svadharme viniyojayet ‘The king must above all establish the castes-classes 
and disciplines with the proper distinctions between each. He should force those 


252 
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described in his Amgachi copper-plate as the support of the four caste-classes.?°+ 
Moreover, most of the surviving inscriptions of the Palas, Candras, and Bhauma- 
Karas record grants which they made in favour of Brahmins. The Rampal copper- 
plate grant of the Candra Sricandra strikingly exhibits the extent to which this 
double allegiance was unproblematic for such Buddhist donors. Following a prac- 
tice widely attested in non-Buddhist donative inscriptions the gift of land is said 
to have been made over to its brahmin recipient after the pouring of water and 
the performance of a fire-sacrifice, in this case a kotihomah.”°> This is simply 
adapted to the donor’s faith by dedicating the offerings to the Buddha rather 
than to Siva or Visnu.2°6 

It seems, then, that royal patronage, reflecting no doubt the balance of alle- 
giance in the wider population, ensured that Buddhism, for all the liberal sup- 
port it received from the Palas, was in no position to oust or diminish Saivism, 
even in this region. The monasteries themselves reflect this symbiosis. The 
excavations at Somapura revealed an abundance of non-Buddhist deities, par- 
ticularly Siva, among the stone relief sculptures around the base of the central 


temple and the very numerous terracotta plaques that decorated its walls.?°" 


who fall from their prescribed duties to carry them out’; and the Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala, HULTZSCH 1886, v.2cd: maryadaparipdlanaikaniratah gaurydlayo 
’smad abhid dugdhaémbhodhivilasahasamahima sridharmapdlo nrpah ‘After 
him came King Dharmapala. He was solely dedicated to the maintenance of the 
boundaries [between the caste-classes and disciplines]; he was the very abode of 
heroism [in war]; and the glory [of his fame] shone dazzlingly white like the ocean 
of milk’. 

ET 15:18, v. 18¢: caturvarnyasamasrayah. 

255 On the brahmanical kotihomah see SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 382-383. 

256 RT 12:18, 11.28-29: vidhivad udakapairvakam krtva kotihomam bhagavate 
bhagavantam buddhabhattarakam uddisya matapitror Gtmanas ca punyayasobhi- 
urddhaye ..._ ‘According to rule, after pouring water [upon the hand of the re- 
cipient] and after performing a kotihomah for the Lord and dedicating it to the 
Lord Buddha, to add to the merit and fame of my parents and myself ...’. Cf, 
e.g., EI 21:37 (the Saktipur copper-plate of Laksmanasena, r. 1179-1206), lines 
42-44: vidhivad udakapirvakam bhagavantam srinadrayanabhattarakam uddisya 
matapitror Gtmanas ca punyayasobhivrddhaye; EI 21:28 (the Palanpur plates of 
Caulukya Bhimadeva of Gujarat), A.D. 1063, ll. 5-6: mahesvaram abhyarcya maté- 
pitror dtmanas ca punyayasobhivrddhaye .... We find a similar case in the Amgachi 
grant of Vigrahapala III (EJ 15:18, ll. 35-40), but with the omission of the fire- 
sacrifice: matdpitror dtmanas ca punyayasobhivrddhaye bhagavantam buddha- 
bhattarakam uddisya.... 

DIKSHIT 1938, pp.39, 41-42, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, and 58, commenting (p. 58) that 
brahmanical and Buddhist gods are equally and promiscuously represented on the 
terracotta plaques, and that among the brahmanical deities Siva is the most fre- 
quently represented both on those and in the stone relief sculptures. For the forms 
of Siva found here see his Plates XXXa—d, XXXla-e, XXXIXf (Linga), XLI d-2, and 
XLIV a and e, LVIe (Mukhalinga), and LVIIIa (Umamahe§gvara). 
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Excavations of the Vikramasila monastery also uncovered a mix of Buddhist 
and predominantly Saiva non-Buddhist images, the latter Siva, Umamaheésvara, 
Siva and Parvati, Bhairava, Mahisasuramardini, Parvati, Kaumari, Camunda, 
Ganeéa, Kartikeya, the Navagraha, Vrsabha, Visnu, and Sarya.?°° 


Joint Patronage of Buddhism and Saivism in the Kingdoms of the Khmers, 
Chams, and Javanese 


Much the same phenomenon can be seen in Southeast Asia among the 
Khmers, the Chams, and the Javanese. Among the first the dominant religion 
was Saivism until the rise of the Theravada that accompanied the decline of 
Angkor, and Tantric Buddhism, even when it enjoyed short periods of promi- 
nence through exceptionally determined royal patronage, found itself bound, as 
I have shown elsewhere, to accommodate its rival.?°9 

In the kingdoms of the Chams, speakers of an Austronesian language who 
inhabitated the plains along the coast of the South China Sea in what is now the 
central part of Vietnam, most of the inscriptions that have survived, in Sanskrit 
and Old Cham, ranging in time from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, record 
acts of royal piety to Siva or to goddesses identified with his consort. There 
are also a few from the ninth and tenth centuries that record the installation 
of Tantric Mahayanist Lokesvaras, the construction of associated Viharas, and 
land-grants to these. But as in eastern India we find in these that single donors 
supported both religions. Indeed the situation is more striking here because in 
all but one case each of these inscriptions records a person’s practising both kinds 
of patronage, Buddhist and Saiva.2©° Thus in the Bakul stele of 829 a Buddhist 
monk Sthavira Buddhanirvana records that his father Samanta has donated two 
Viharas to the Buddha and two temples to Siva.2°! The Dong Duong stele of 875 
records that King Jayendavarman alias Laksmindra enshrined a Laksmindra- 
lokesvara and an associated Vihara, yet the bulk of this long inscription is de- 
voted to the praise of the Siva Bhadregvara, who, we are told, is the source of this 
dynasty’s power and prosperity.2°? The Nhan-bieu stele records that in 908 Pov 


258 TAR 1974-75, p.7; 1975-76, p. 7; 1976-77, p. 11; 1977-78, p. 15; 1978-79, p. 43; 
and 1979-80, p. 13. 

259 On the co-existence of Saivism and Tantric Buddhism in the Khmer kingdom of 
Angkor see SANDERSON 2005a, pp. pp. 421-435. 

260 The exception is the An-thai stele of 902 (HUBER 1911, pp. 277-282), which records 
that the Buddhist monk Sthavira Nagapuspa, a close associate of Bhadravarman 
II, installed a Pramuditalokesvara, and also that this king made a land-grant to the 
associated monastery (Pramuditalokesvaravihara). 

261 TSCC, pp. 237-241. 

262 FINOT 1904a, pp. 84-99. 
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klufi Sudanda[valsa and his son Pov klufi Dharmapatha installed a Siva Deva- 
lingesvara and in 911, the year of the inscription, built a Vihara for a Vrddha- 
lokesvara, which is to say, a Vihara associated with a deity Vrddhalokesvara, 
which was installed there around this time since it is evident from its name that 
it was established with the name of their grandmother, princess Lyan Vrddha- 
kula, the grandmother of the senior wife of Jayasimhavarman I.?° A stele at 
Mi-son of 1092 records that King Jayendravarman (alias Paramabuddhaloka), 
described as versed both in the Mahayana and in the brahmanical Dharma- 
sastras, established two Buddhist deities, a Buddhalokesvara and a Jayendra- 
lokesvara, but also two goddesses, a Jayendresvari, and an Indragaurisvari, both 
probably Saiva, and between 1085 and the year of the inscription gave to Siva 
Isanabhadregvara a Linga-sheath of gold and silver alloy adorned with jewels, 
an inner shrine of sandalwood, silver, gold, and jewels, various items of gold and 
silver, elephants, and male and female slaves, and beautified his temple with 
silver and gilded its pinnacles.7* 

This co-ordination of the two faiths is also evident in eastern Java. The ‘Cal- 
cutta’ stone inscription of Airlangga (c. 1010-1050), founder of the kingdom of 
Kahuripan, reports in its Old Javanese section that he was consecrated as the 
king in 1019/20 by Buddhist (Saugata), Saiva (Mahegvara), and Mahabrahmana 
dignitaries;?©° and much evidence of the simultaneous royal support of both 
Saivism and Buddhism during the Singhasari and Majapahit periods (1222— 
1292, 1293-c. 1500) is present in the Old Javanese poem Nagarakrtagama, also 
called Degawarnana, completed in 1365 by Mpu Prapajica during the reign of 
Hayam Wuruk of Majapahit, consecrated as Rajasanagara (1350-1389). We 
learn from this work that both Saiva and Buddhist priests participated in pe- 
riodic ceremonies for the benefit of the realm within the great courtyard in- 
side the royal gate of the palace compound,” that the administrative heads 


263 HUBER 1911, pp. 299-311. 

264 FINOT 1904b, pp. 970-975. 

265 DE CASPARIS 1992, pp. 482-483; KERN 1885 and 1913, p.104, ll.14-15: matan 
yan rake halu sri lokesvaradharmmawamsa airlanganantawikramottungadewa- 
sangjna kastwan sri maharaja, de mpunku sogata mahesvara mahabrahmana iri- 
kang sakakdla 941 ‘Wherefore he was confirmed with blessings by the high digni- 
taries of the Buddhists, Saivas, and Mahabrahmanas under the name of Rake Halu 
Lokegvara Dharmavaméa Airlangga Anantavikramottungadeva in Saka 941’. 

266 Nagarakrtagama 8.3-4; PIGEAUD 1960-1963, vol. 4, p.18. This event is referred 
to by PIGEAUD in his translation (1960-63, vol. 3, p. 10) as “purification (cere- 
monies)”. The term used here is the Sanskrit prayascittam (8.3d: prdayascitta ri 
kalaning *srawana [conj. PIGEAUD : grahana Cod.] phalguna makaphala hay- 
waning sabhiiwana). The function of the ceremony, therefore, was expiatory: to 
cancel the effects of any errors, omissions, or excesses in observances and con- 
duct during the period since the last performance. KERN, accepting the reading 
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(dharmadhyaksa) of these two communities had official quarters in the east and 


west 


to the south of the royal compound,”*’ and that his sovereign was dedicated 


267 


grahana phalguna, took the occasion to be an eclipse during the month Phalguna. 
As PIGEAUD saw, this is implausible. He therefore proposed that grahana is an 
error for grawana ‘the month Sravana’, making this ceremony bi-annual and not- 
ing that the resulting timing coincides with that of the two major festivals of the 
Majapahit court (1960-63, vol. 2, pp.21—22). A trace of this co-functionality has 
survived into modern times on the island of Bali, where there are both Saiva and 
Buddhist priests (padanda), with the latter now forming a small minority, about 1 
in 10 and less than twenty in all (HOOYKAAS 1973, pp. 5 and 8), which sometimes 
had a role in state-sponsored rituals (STUART-FOX 2002, PP. 324 AND 326)). 

Nagarakrtagama 12.5; PIGEAUD 1960-1963, vol. 4, p.25. For a map showing 
the location of these quarters within the palace compound (kraton) see HALL 
1996, p.99. PIGEAUD claims (ibid.) that both are regularly mentioned in the 
preambles of the royal charters of Majapahit. This is so in the Decree Jaya 
Song of c. 1350, the Ferry Charter of 1358, and the undated Charter of Batur 
(PIGEAUD 1960-1963, vol. 1, pp. 104-114 [edition]; vol. 3, pp. 151-164 [transla- 
tion]). They are named in the first after the ministers: the Dharmadhyaksa 
of the Saivas (dharmmadhyaksa ring kagsewan), Rajaparakrama, alias Dharma- 
raja, and the Dharmadhyaksa of the Buddhists (dharmmadhyaksa ring kaso- 
gatan) Aryadhiraja Kanakamuni, described as a master of the Buddha’s teach- 
ings and grammar (boddhasastrawayakaranaparisamapta). In the second the 
Dharmadhyaksa of the Buddhists has become Nadendra, described in the same 
way (boddhatarkkawyakaranasastraparisamapta) and we learn that the second 
name Dharmaraja of the Dharmadhyaksa of the Saivas is his nama puspapata, 
that is to say, the name he acquired during his initiation through the casting of a 
flower (puspapatah) in accordance with standard Saiva procedure (e.g. Suacchanda- 
tantra 4.62cd: puspapatavasan nama karayet sadhakasya tu ‘He should name the 
Sadhaka in accordance with the casting of the flower’; Brhatkdlottara f. 91v4 : 
puspapGtadnusarena samjna *tatpirvato [em. : tatpdtrato Cod.] hita ‘The [ele- 
ment of the] name before that [such as -Siva which indicates the initiate’s caste] 
should be [given] in accordance with the casting of the flower’). In the third the 
Dharmadhyaksa of the Buddhists is Aryadhiraja [Kanakamunil, as in the first, de- 
scribed as a master of grammar and the [Buddhist] Tantras (wyakaranatantrapari- 
samapta), and that of the Saivas is Arya Harsaraja, described as a master of logic 
and grammar (ny@yawyakaranasastraparisamapta). They are mentioned along 
with a number of other learned men, six in the first, seven in the second, and five in 
the third, referred to as “teachers of Law and settlers of law suits” (dharmmapra- 
wakta wyawaharawicchedaka) in the first and second and as “settlers of law suits 
as valid or not” (nyayanydyawyawaharawicchedaka) in the third. They are no doubt 
the officials referred to elsewhere as the Dharmopapattis (see here p.105). In the 
first they are (1) Siwanatha, (2) Marmanatha, (3) Smaranatha, (4) Jayasmara, (5) 
Agregwara, and (6) Munindra. In the second they are (1) Siwanatha, (2) Agreswara, 
(3) Jayasmara, (4) Widyanatha, (5) Siwadhipa, (6) Srighana, and (7) Samatajfiana. 
In the third they are (1) Marmanatha, (2) Smaranatha, (3) Mahanatha, (4) a second 
Smaranatha, and (5) Agregwara. Munindra in the first and Srighana and Samata- 
jana in the second were Buddhists, a fact already evident from their names but 
confirmed by the charters’ reports of their fields of expert knowledge. We learn 
from the first charter that Siwanatha, Smaranatha, and Agresgvara were adher- 
ents of the Bhairava sect (bhairawapaksa), that is to say, Sakta Saivas, and that 
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to the support of both religions (81.1—2). Moreover, in the opening verse of his 


poem he pays homage to him as Siva-Buddha in human form.2 


68 


Particularly striking are passages that report the deity-images or temples in 


which the souls of deceased kings had been installed. Ranggah Rajasa (r. 1222— 


1227), was enshrined in two temples, one Saiva and and the other Buddhist, in a 


single temple complex at Kangénéngan;2°? and both Saiva and Buddhist priests 


were seated beside king Rajasanagara when he sat in audience after worship- 


ping here.2”° Anusapati (r. 1227-1248) was installed in a Siva image at Kidal;2”! 


Visnuvardhana (r. 1248-1268) in a Siva image at Waleri and a Buddha image 


26 


26: 


oo 


© 


Marmanatha and Jayasmara were adherents of the Saura sect (sorapaksa), that is 
to say, Surya worshippers (see here p.58). The second and third charters do not 
specify the sects of the judges listed, so that the affiliations of Widyanatha, Siwa- 
dhipa, one of the two Smaranathas, and Mahanatha are unknown. It is striking 
that these judicial boards included no Vaisnavas. The absence of a representative 
of the Rsi sect, often grouped with those of the Saivas and Buddhists as one of the 
three principal denominations in Java (e.g. Arjunawijaya 28.1c: rsi Saiwa sogata; 
Kufjarakarna 22.3c: sang boddhasaiwarsipaksa), is not surprising. For its fol- 
lowers were forest-dwelling hermits. The Kufijarakarna associates them with the 
worship of the [Pasupata] paficakusika; see 23.1d: lwi glar sogata pancabuddha rsi 
paricakusika wiku Saiwapaficaka; and TEEUW and ROBSON 1981, p.26. See also 
SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 374-376. The creation of the post of a Dharmadhyaksa of 
the Buddhists and the inclusion of Buddhists on the judicial board were perhaps re- 
cent developments. For the Sarwadharma charter issued in 1269 during the reign 
of Krtanagara (PIGEAUD 1960-1963, vol. 1, pp. 99-103 [edition]; vol. 3, pp. 143— 
150) mentions only a Dharmadhyaksa of the Saivas (Acarya Siwanatha Tanutama: 
mpungku dharmmadhyaksa ri kagsewan dang Gcaryya siwandtha mapafiji tanu- 
tama) together with a board of five other Acaryas, Dharmadewa, Smaradahana, 
Smaradewa, another Siwanatha, and Agraja, not one of whom has an obviously 
Buddhist name (plate 2, recto, ll. 4-7). 

Nagarakrtagama 1.1be: siwa budda sira sakalaniskalatmaka | sang sriparwwata- 
natha ‘The Lord of the Mountain, protector of the unprotected, the holy Siva- 
Buddha, who is both manifest [in physical form] and transcendent’. The Lord of 
the Mountain (sriparwwatanGatha) addressed in this verse has been understood, im- 
plausibly, as Siva. I am entirely persuaded by the evidence presented by SUPOMO 
(1972; 1977, pp. 69-82) that it is the king that is intended in this and the opening 
verse of Mpu Tantular’s Arjunawijaya, where the Lord of the Mountain, in this case 
called Parwwatarajadewa, is identified as the physical manifestation of the ultimate 
reality that is the Buddha (1.1b: sang saksat paramarthabuddha). 
Nagarakrtagama 40.5d: sang dinarmmadwaya ri kagnangan ssewaboddeng usana. 
PIGEAUD translates dinédrmmadwaya as ‘a double dharma (religious domain)’ 
(1960-1963, vol. 3, p. 46) and ROBSON (1995, p. 5) as ‘a double temple’. I do not 
see that the expression, which is equivalent to Skt. dharmadvayam, conveys any- 
thing more than the fact that there were two temples. Cf. SANTOSO 1975, p. 54. 


210 Nagarakrtagama 36.2b: para wiku sai sogata Gryya ndligih iniring nirekhi tan 


adoh. 


271 Nagarakrtagama 41.1d: pradipa *siwabimba (KERN : simbha PIGEAUD) Sobhita 


rikang sudharmma ri kidal. 
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at Jajaghu;?”2 Krtanagara, r. 1268-1292, who is depicted as a devout initiated 
Tantric Buddhist and described after his death as “liberated in the world of Siva- 
Buddha”,2”? and was installed in a Siva-Buddha in “his own place” and, with 
his queen, Vajradevi, in a Buddhist image combining Vairocana and Locana at 
Sagala.? Krtarajasa Jayavardhana (r. 1293-1309) was installed in a Buddha 
in the palace and a Siva at Simping,2” and Jayanagara (r. 1309-1326), who is 
described as having returned to the world of Visnu,?”° in Visnus in the royal com- 
pound, Shila Pétak, and Bubat, and in a Buddha in the form of Amoghasiddhi 
in Sukhalila.?”” We also learn that there was a temple founded by Krtanagara 
at Jajawa, located at the foot of the sacred mountain Kukuwus, which was Saiva 
but had a Buddhist pinnacle and contained a Siva with an image of Aksobhya 
above its crown, and that both Buddhists and Saivas worshipped in it.2”8 The in- 


272 Nagarakrtagama 41.4b: dinarmma ta sire waleri siwawimbha len sugatawimbha 
mungwing jajaghu. 

273 Nagarakrtagama 43.5c: sang mokteng siwabuddaloka. His commitment to Bud- 
dhism is indicated in 42.3c (samaya len brata mapagéh apaksa sogata) and 
43.2a (bhakti ri pada sri sakyasimhasthiti). As for his involvement in Tantric 
Buddhism we learn that he received Buddha consecration (jinabhisekah) and 
was then given the name Jnanavajresvara (43.2be: lumra nama jinabhisekanira 
sang Sri jndnabajregswara), that he devoted himself to Tantric worship fol- 
lowing the otherwise unknown Subhititantra as his principal guide (43.3b: 
mukyang tantra subhuti rakwa tinngot kémpén), and that he celebrated the 
esoteric Tantric ritual known as ganacakram (43.3d), an indication that his 
Tantrism was that of the Guhyasamdja or one of the Yoginitantras. His 
initiation-name appears in the forms Jhianasivavajra and Vajrajfianasiva in the 
Sanskrit inscription (KERN 1910) on the lotus-cushion of an image of him- 
self in the form of the Mantranaya deity Mahaksobhya installed at Simpang 
in Surabaya in 1289 (wv. 12-18: srijnadnasivavajrakhyas cittaratnavibhisanah | 
jJnanarasmivisuddhangas sambodhijnanaparagah || subhaktya tam pratisthapya 
svayam pirvam pratisthitam | §masane vurarenamni mahaéksobhyanuripatah; 19d: 
vajrajnadnasiva + +). All three forms of the name have the appearance of a Saiva- 
Buddhist hybrid. 

274 Nagarakrtagama 43.5d: rinke sthananiran dinarmma siwabuddarcca halp no- 
ttama; 43.6: hyang werocana locana lwiriran ekarcca prakdseng praja. 

278 Nagarakrtagama 47.3b-d: drak pinratista jinawimbha sireng puri jro | antahpura 
ywa paniah rikanang sudarmma saiwapratista sira teko muwah ri simping. 

276 Nagarakrtagama 48.3a: sang nrpati mantuk ing haripada. 

2" Nagarakrtagama 48.3bed: sighra siran dinarmma ri dalm purarccanira 
wisnuwimbha parama | len ri sila ptak mwang i bubat pada pratima wisnumirtty 
anupama ring sukhalila tang sugatawimbha sobhitan amoghasiddhi sakala. His 
installation in Visnus is without parallel among the Singhasari-Majapahit kings; 
see PIGEAUD 1960-1963, vol. 4, p. 141. However, the kings of Kadiri, the principal 
court of East Java through the tweflth century to c. 1222, were devotees of this god. 
Most were described as his embodiments (DE CASPARIS and MABBETT 1992, p. 327) 
and his incarnations are central to the literary epics (kakawin) of the Kadiri court 
(HALL 2005, pp. 2 and 8). 

278 Nagarakrtagama 56.1b—2e: kirtti sri krtanagara prabhii yuyut naregwara sira | 
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timate co-existence of the two traditions is also apparent in the intertextuality of 
religious texts in Java, as has been demonstrated for the Saiva Jidnasiddhanta 
and the Tantric Buddhist Sang hyang Kamahayanikan and Kalpabuddha.?" It 
is also seen in the great frequency with which the Mahayana-Buddhist concept of 
emptiness (Siinyatd) is incorporated in Javanese Saiva sources through the inclu- 
sion of the terms Siinya and Stinyatad among those used to characterize the high- 


280 in the readiness of the redactors of Saiva liturgies to supplement 


est reality, 
sets of Saiva elements with Buddhist elements when they needed to make up a 
total for the sake of the numerical correspondence,”*! and in the fact that the 


Kufijarakarna of the Buddhist Mpu Dusun the supreme Buddhist deity Vairo- 


tékwan rakwa sirangadistita sarira tan hana waneh etunyang dwaya saiwa bodda 
sang amija ngiini satata || chinang candi ri sor kasaiwan apucak kaboddan i 
ruhur mwang ri jro siwawimbha sobhita halpniradparimita | aksobhyapratime ruhur 
mmakuta tan hanolyantika ‘It was a temple (kirtih) of Lord Krtanagara, the king’s 
great-grandfather. He himself established it. Hence both Saivas and Buddhists 
have from the beginning always conducted the worship. The sign is that the temple 
is Saiva in its lower section and Buddhist above. Inside is a beautiful Siva image 
and above an image of Aksobhya as (on?) its crown. Of there is no doubt’. On the 
significance of the Saiva-Buddhist fusion seen in Krtanagara in both inscriptions 
and literary works see HUNTER 2007. 
279 See SOEBADIO 1971, pp. 12-19 and 55-57 for evidence of this intertextuality; also 
for a general treatment of the co-existence of the two traditions in Java ZOETMUL- 
DER in STOHR and ZOETMULDER 1968, pp. 262-314. 
See, eg., Jfidnasiddhdnta 3.2-3: nddaég ca liyate Stinye siinyam eva tu jdyate 
| Stinyac chiinyataram vapi atyantasinyalaksanam || sthiilam sakalatattvam ca 
stksmam sakalaniskalam | param niskalasiinyam ca irdhvatyirdhatisiinyakam; 
8.3: sthilam sgabdamayam proktam siksmam cittamayam bhavet | param 
cittavirahitam cittam tyaktvGtisiinyata; Ganapatitattva 2: svdso nihsvdsah 
samyoga Gimatrayam iti smrtam | trigivam tripurusatvam aikaditmya eva stinyata; 
23: hrdayastham sadasivam hrdayante guhydlayam / Sstnydtisiinyam cinty- 
ate param kaivalyam ucyate; Mahajnadna 62: siryakotisahasramsu hrdayam 
vimalam sgubham | hrdayante padam sinyam param kaivalyam ucyate; 83: ratrig 
ca prakrtir jneya ravis ca purusas tatha | dyutis ca va mahdadevah sinyam 
ca paramah sivah. I consider it highly probable that these Sanskrit works 
are Javanese creations. Some of the verses can be found in Indian Saiva 
sources: Wrhaspatitattwa 53 and Ganapatitattwa 3 < Rauravasitrasamgraha 1.5; 
Jndnasiddhanta 19.5 and and Ganapatitattwa 43 < Kirana 1.23; Wrhaspatitattwa 
7-10 < Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha 4.3-6. But these are surprisingly few, and 
the works contain several doctrinal elements that are alien to known Indian tra- 
ditions. Moreover, the deviations from strict Sanskrit usage found in them seem 
to me not to be characteristic of the registers of the language seen in Indian Saiva 
scriptural texts. The same is true of the frequent deviations from the correct form 
of the Anustubh in the second and fourth Padas: e.g. Ganapatitatiwa 1d, 16d, 48d, 
49b, 49d, 54b, 54d, 55b, 59b, 59d; Mahdjrdna 11d, 37b, 38d, 42b, 61b, 73b, 74b, 
78b, 78d, 80d; Wrhaspatitattwa 3b, 6b, 6d, 12b, 20d, 23b, 24b, 25b, 63b, 72d. This is 
extremely rare in Indian Saiva texts. 
281 See the example of this cited in SANDERSON 2005a, p. 377. 
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cana is made to equate the divine pentads of the Saiva and [Pasupata] Rsi sects 
with the five Tathagatas, teaching this in the context of an assertion that he is 
the ultimate reality that assumes the form both of the Buddha and of Siva,?®2 
and that it is because the followers of the three sects fail to understand this un- 
differentiated ground that they dispute with each other for the pre-eminence of 
their respective Gods.25* The same idea is seen in the works of the Buddhist Mpu 
Tantular. In his Arjunawijaya he has the priest of a Buddhist temple-complex 
(boddhadharma) explain to Arjuna that its central diety Vairocana is one with 
Sadasiva, that its four ancillary deities, the directional Tathagatas Aksobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi, are one with Rudra, Brahma, 
Mahadeva, and Visnu respectively,”*4 that there is no distinction between the 
Buddha and Siva,?8> and that therefore it is the king’s duty to support all three 
sects, the Buddhists, the Saivas, and the Rsis.28* Later, in his Sutasoma, Mpu 
Tantular states that the Buddha and Siva are “different but one” (bhinneka tu- 
nggal ika), the famous formula that has been adopted as its official national 
motto by the modern state of Indonesia, as two manifestations of the ultimate 
reality of the former.?°” 


82 Kufijarakarna 23.1d: lwir glar sogata pafcabuddha rsi pafcakusika wiku saiwa 
pancaka ‘As the Buddhists have the five Buddhas, the Rsis have the pentad of 
Kusika and the Saivas a pentad of their own’; 23.4bed: ngwang wairocana buddha- 
murti siwamurti pinakaguru ning jagat kabeh | naham donkw ingaran bhatara 
guru kaprakasita téka ring sarat kabeh | anghing bydpaka ring samastabhuwanadku 
juga warawisesadevata ‘I, Vairocana, am embodied both as the Buddha and as Siva, 
and am accepted as Guru by all. Therefore it is I that am Bhatara Guru, famed 
among all men, and it is I, as the highest deity, that pervade all the worlds.’ 

83 Kyu fijarakarna 22.3. 

284 Arjunawijaya 26.4—27.1 

285 Arjunawijaya 27.2abe: ndah kanténanya haji tan hana bheda sang hyang | hyang 
buddha rakwa kalawan siwa rajadewa | kalih saméka sira sang pinakestidharma. 

286 Arjunawijaya 30.1-2. 

287 Sutasoma 139.5: hyang buddha tan pahi lawan siwarajadewa | rwanekadhatu 
winuwus warabuddhawiswa | bhinnéki rakwa ring apa n kéna parwanésén | 
mangka ng jinatwa kalawan Siwatatiwa tunggal | bhinnéka tunggal ika tan hana 
dharma mangrwa. This has been translated by SUPOMO (1977, p.7) as follows: 
“The god Buddha is not different from Siwa, the lord of the gods. The excellent 
Buddha, the all-pervading, is said to be two different dhdtu. Yet although these two 
dhatu are different, how is it possible to differentiate between them at a glance? In 
the same manner, the reality that is Jina and the reality that is Siva are one; they 
are different yet they are one, for there is no duality in the dharma”. Comment- 
ing on “the two different dhdtu” mentioned in this verse (fn. 9) SUPOMO take them 
to be the two Mandalas, the Garbhadhatu and the Vajradhatu of the Mahdavairo- 
canabhisambodhi and Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha respectively. This reading 
is an error in my view. It does not accord with context, which requires that the 
two be the realities of the Buddha (jinatwa) and Siva (Siwatattwa) respectively. As 
I understand it, the passage is saying that the Lord Buddha is both the Buddha 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM THROUGH THE ADOPTION AND 
ADAPTATION OF SAIVA AND SAKTA SAIVA MODELS 


The Parallel Repertoire of Rituals 


Now, this co-existence of Buddhism and Saivism under royal patronage was 
surely facilitated by the fact that the form of Buddhism adopted and developed 
was one that had equipped itself not only with a pantheon of ordered sets of 
deities that permitted such subsumptive equations but also with a repertoire 
of Tantric ceremonies that parallelled that of the Saivas and indeed had mod- 
elled itself upon it, offering initiation by introduction before a Mandala in which 
the central deity of the cult and its retinue of divine emanations have been in- 
stalled, and a system of regular worship animated by the principle of identifi- 
cation with the deity of initiation (devatahamkarah, devatagarvah) through the 
use of Mantras, Mudras, visualization, and fire-sacrifice (homah); and this was 
presented not only as a new and more powerful means of attaining Buddha-hood 
but also, as in the Saiva case, as enabling the production of supernatural ef- 
fects (siddhih) such as the averting of danger (Santih), the harming of enemies 
(abhicadrah), and the control of the rain (varsdpanam and atiurstidharanam), 
through symbolically appropriate inflections of the constituents of these proce- 
dures. The latter is particularly important from the point of view of Buddhism’s 
relations with its royal patrons, since such rituals enabled it to match the Saivas 
by promising kings more tangible benefits than the mere accumulation of merit 
through the support of the Buddha, his teaching, and the Sangha. We have seen 
an example of such ritual for the protection of the state in Taranatha’s report 
of the programme of Tantric fire-sacrifices performed at Vikramasila under the 
direction of Buddhajiana during the reign of Dharmapala (r. c. 775-812) to en- 
sure the longevity of the Pala dynasty;?°* we have another example in the case of 
Kirtipandita, a Mahayana-Buddhist scholar and Tantric expert who according to 
the Vat Sithor stele inscription became the Guru of the Khmer king Jayavarman 
V (x. 968-1001) and was engaged by him to perform frequent fire-sacrifices in 


289 


the palace for the protection of the kingdom;*°’ and the Javanese Praparica tells 


us that the purpose of king Krtanagara’s adherence to Tantric Buddhism was 


and Siva, whereas SUPOMO’s reading makes Mpu Tantular espouse a doctrine of 
absolute equality between the two religions within a reality beyond both. This is 
intrinsically implausible in a Buddhist work. My reading makes his view exactly 
that expressed by Mpu Dusun in 23.4bcd of the Kufjarakarna cited and translated 
above: “I, Vairocana, am embodied both as the Buddha and as Siva’. 

288 See here p.93. 

289 K, 111, C@DES 1937-1966, vol. 6, pp. 195-211, v. 36. See SANDERSON 2005a, 
pp. 427-428. 
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to increase his people’s prosperity and the stability of his realm, and that its 
reward was the undiminished and undivided sovereignty (ekachattra) of his de- 
scendants.?”° 

The adoption of the Saiva practice of Mandala initiation created a further 
line of access to patronage and was propagated vigorously, as it was by the 
Saivas, as a means of the recruiting of social élites both in the subcontinent and 
beyond.”9! Among the Buddhist Tantras at least two major texts teach rituals of 
initiation, or consecration (abhisekah) as it is called in these sources, in which 
it is kings in particular and royalty in general that are envisaged as the pri- 
mary initiands. These are the Mafijusriyamilakalpa and the Sarvadurgatipari- 
sodhanatantra.?*” In the former this is so for the principal Kalpa of the text. In 
the latter it is characteristic of initiation into the secondary Mandalas of the four 
Great Kings and the ten Guardians of the Directions taught in the Uttarakalpa. 
The sections dealing with these Mandalas specify the king as the principal con- 
secrand, teach little or no required subsequent practice, and promise benefits 
that apply principally to him, namely the protection of himself and his kingdom 
and the destruction of the kingdoms of his enemies. The monarch is not men- 
tioned in the treatments of initiation given in the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi 
and Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, the two great Tantras that were translated 
into Chinese in the early eighth century to form the basis of the Way of Mantras 
there and in the Japanese Shingon and Tendai sects. But the ninth-century In- 
dian authority Anandagarbha brings this aspect of the religion to the fore in his 
Sarvavajrodaya, an influential manual that sets out detailed practical guidance 
for the performance of the initiation ritual taught in the second of those texts but 
draws heavily on the more detailed treatment in the first. For when he teaches 
the preparation of the Mandala he prescribes a range of sizes beginning with that 
appropriate for the initiation of the monarch. In his case each of the sides should 
measure one hundred or fifty cubits (about 40 and 20 metres), in the case of a 
feudatory (samantah) or major feudatory (mahaGsamantah) fifty or twenty-five, 
in the case of a wealthy merchant (sresth7) or international trader (sa@rthavahah) 
twenty-five or half of that, and in the case of an ordinary practitioner (sadhakah) 


290 Nagarakrtagama 42.3d: tumirwa sang atitardja ring usana magéhakna wrddining 
Jagat; 43.3c: piija yoga samadi pinrihiran amrih sthityaning rat kabeh; 43.4cd: 
darmmestapagéh ing jinabrata mahotsaheng prayogakriya nahan hetuni tusni tus- 
nira padaikaccatra dewaprabhu. 

291 On the adoption by the Buddhists of the practice of royal initiation and its propaga- 
tion in India, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Japan, and Southeast Asia see SANDERSON 
forthcoming a. 

292 Manjusriyamilakalpa, p. 32, ll. 21, 23, and 28-30; Sarvadurgatiparigodhana- 
tantra, sections 47b, 48a, and 49a. 
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twelve or six (about 5 or 2.5 metres).?%° 


The Mantranaya also followed the example of the Saivas by devising Tantric 


ceremonies for patrons in the public domain: for the consecration (pratistha) of 


temple images (pratima), paintings of deities on cloth (patah), manuscripts of 


sacred texts (pustakam), monasteries (viharah), shrines (gandhakutt), Caityas, 


reservoirs (puskarinyddi), gardens and the like (@ra@madi). It also adapted the 


Saiva procedures for funerary initiation to produce a Tantric Buddhist funeral 


293 


294 


Sarvavajrodaya, f. 29r5-29v1: evam kriva piirvasevam mandalam alikhet. ...rdajiio 
hastasatam pafcasaddhastam va sdmantamahdsamantanam paficdsat parica- 
vimsatihastam va sresthinah sarthavahasya va pafcavimsatim tadardham va 
sadhakanam dvadasahastam saddhastam va. 

The details of this wide repertoire of the rituals that a Tantric Buddhist offi- 
ciant (Vajracarya) was called on to perform are set out in a number of man- 
uals that are closely comparable to the Paddhatis of the Saivas, notably the 
Kriyasamgrahapanjika of Kuladatta (TANEMURA 2004b), the Vajravali of the 
great Abhayadkaragupta of Vikramasila (1064-1125 according to the chronologi- 
cal tables of Sum pa mkhan po Yes shes dpal ’byor [1704-1788]; works dated 
in the twenty-fifth, thirtieth, and thirty-seventh years of the reign of Ramapala 
[c. 1072-1126]; Vajravali written before the first of these; see BUHNEMANN and 
TACHIKAWA 1991, pp. xiv—xvi), which adds procedures for the consecration of reser- 
voirs, gardens, and the like (A, f. 2rl in the list of topics: pratimddipratistha 
| puskarinyddipratistha | aramadipratistha), and the Acaryakriyadsamuccaya of 
Mahamandalacarya Jagaddarpana, which incorporates much of the Vajravali but 
adds some new material, notably a final section on the funeral ritual for a de- 
ceased Vajracarya (nirurtavajracaryantyestilaksanavidhih; B, ff. 240v7—244v4), 
which is an unacknowledged incorporation of the whole of the Mrtasugatiniyojana 
of Pandita Sanyasamadhivajra (less its two colophonic verses). One other text giv- 
ing a Tantric funeral procedure survives in Sanskrit, the Antasthitikarmoddesa, 
at the end (ff. 15r8-15v11) of the Guhyasamdja-based Mandalopayika of 
Mandalacarya Padmasrimitra of the Khasarpana monastery (f. 15v10-11: samapta 
ca mandalopayika | krtir iyam khasarpaniyamandalacaryapadmasrimitrasya). On 
these texts and the incorporation of the Mrtasugatiniyojana by Jagaddarpana see 
TANEMURA 2004a and 2007. On the Saiva prototype of funerary initiation see 
SANDERSON 1995a, pp. 31-33 and, for its adaptation, the Mrtoddhadradiksa, in 
which a simulacrum is substituted for the body of the deceased, 2005b, pp. 264—267. 
A fourteenth-century Paddhati for this Mrtoddharadiksa survives in ff. 88v1-91rl1 
of the Gurupustika of the Kashmirian Rajanaka Sitikantha. In an earlier publi- 
cation (SANDERSON 2007a, p. 395, fn. 549) I proposed that this work, then known 
to me only indirectly from the Rajanakavamésaprasamsa of his patrilineal descen- 
dant Rajanaka Ananda, who reports that it was composed at the request of [king] 
Samgramasimha, might be preserved in a Sarada manuscript listed with this ti- 
tle as belonging to the Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Central Library of the Banaras Hindu 
University (MS CN. 4115). I can now report that this is indeed a manuscript of 
that work and, as far as I am aware, its codex unicus. The name of the author is 
confirmed on f. 1v11—-12: karmanupirvismrtaye kesamcid upayoginim | sitikanthas 
samasyainam vidhatte gurupustikam; and the claim that he wrote at the re- 
quest of Samgramasimha is confirmed on f. 18v15-14rl: asmakam kulasisyena 
Srisangramamahibhuja | abhyarthitanam diksartham ayam paddhatidohadah. I 
am very grateful in this matter to my former pupil Christopher Wallis, who after 
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rite (antyestih)?™ for initiates,2® in which, as in the Saiva case (antyestidiksd), 
the officiant draws the consciousness (jfidnam) of the deceased back into the 


corpse from the other world, takes it again through the initiatory process of con- 


296 


secration and the rest (abhisekadi) before a Mandala,“”° and then sends it out 


through the top of the head to ascend to liberation or a pure Buddha-field such 


as Sukhavati.2%” 


reading my remark that I had not yet seen the manuscript very kindly acquired and 
sent me scans of it. 
295 According to Padmaérimitra the ritual is to be done for Acaryas and others who have 
practised the meditation-rite of Vajrasattva or some other Tantric deity; f. 15r8, 
v. 1: mrtacaryddisattva ye vajrasattvddiyoginah | vaks<y>e cantasthite<h> krtyam 
tesam marganidarsanat. It may be done for a man or a woman; f. 15r10-11, v. 
9ab: purusatanu<m> niriipyatha striyo va samyag eva hi. Stnyasamadhivajra does 
not specifiy those for whom it is intended. But Jagaddarpana adds a preamble to 
Sinyasamadhivajra’s text in which he restricts it to Vajracaryas; f. 240v7: adhuna 
parinirurtavajracaryasarirasyantestividhir ucyate. 
226 Mandalopayika, f. 15r14, vv. 21c-22b: tato vijAanam Gniya mantramudra- 
nuyogatah || ankusyadyaih pravesyatha dadyat sekadikam punah ‘Then having 
drawn down the consciousness [of the deceased] by means of the Mantras and 
Mudras, and having caused it to enter [the corpse] by means of the Mudras begin- 
ning with the Hook, he should again give it the consecrations and the rest’; Mrta- 
sugatiniyojana, f. 2r3-4: tato nayet suraktavarnam (conj. [Tib. mdog dmar gsal 
ba] : suraktamsvadham) paralokasamsthitam jianam dharmamukhakrti yad va 
nivataniskampadipanibham | anitam taj jaanam mrtasya hrdaye pravesayet sirasa 
‘Then he should draw down the consciousness [of the deceased] that is in the world 
beyond, [visualizing it as] bright red in colour or with the shape of the letter A (the 
dharmamukham), resembling the unflickering flame of a lamp in a windless place. 
When that consciouness is nigh he should cause it to enter the heart of the deceased 
through [the top of] his head’. According to the Mandalopayika, the Acarya should 
trace and worship the Mandala, offer a Bali, and then place the corpse at its east 
gate with its head to the south; f. 15r12-18, vv. 12-13b: same visuddhabhiibhage 
gomayenopalepite | mandalam catusram vai karayet tatra samkiret || Suklam pitam 
rajo vapi tatra padma*dalastakam (conj. : dalabhakam Cod.); f. 15r13, vv. 18c—19: 
uttarabhimukho mantri sampijya mandalam balim || dattvarghadikam caiva sam- 
sadhya mandalam krti | sthapayen mandaladvari pracyam tu daksinaémukham. 
In the Mandalopayika’s prescription the Acarya visualizes that the purified con- 
sciousness of the deceased is drawn out of the corpse by a multitude of rejoic- 
ing deities filling the sky and placed by them in a world such as Sukhavati in- 
habited by Buddhas and Bodhisattvas; f. 15v2—3: 28 sambuddhabodhisattvadi- 
viriniviravrndakaih | siddhagandharvabhujagaih surair vidyadharair api || 29 
pirnam nabhastalam viksya *nipatatpuspaurstikam (nipatat em. : nipatatah 
Cod.) | tad divyadundubhidhvaénamuraja*mardaladhvani (mardala conj. : mu- 
rdata Cod.) || 30 ucchatavenuvinddimadhurasvarabhisanam | tadanandasuvistarat 
kurvadbhir nrtyam ujjvalam || 31 tair dkrsya ca vijidnam sukhavatyadikahvaye 
| sthapitam lokadhatau hi buddhabuddhatmajasraye. The procedure of the 
Mrtasugatiniyojana differs here; f. 3r1-3: tad anu *kusagre (em. [Tib. ku shai 
rtse mo la]: kusagram Cod.) *mantri (em. [Tib. sngags pas] : mantrai Cod.) 
vibhavya tiksnaika*siicikam vajram (corr. : stcikavajram Cod.) | niksipya va- 
Jrarandhre dhyayat tad dahanasamkasam || tad anu samahitacitta<s> taddhrdi 
vinyastavisphuraj jidnam | samcodayej *jvaladbhir vajragrair marutoddhitaih 
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The Mahavairocanabhisambodhi, the Mafijusriyamilakalpa, and Buddhaguhya 


That this transformation of the Mahayana had been achieved by absorbing 


and adapting non-Buddhist practices was evident from the beginning. For the 


Mahavairocanabhisambodhi, our first major Buddhist Tantra,”%° later classified 


as the principal work of the Caryatantra class, was conscious that it would be 


accused of just this: 


O [Vajrapani,] Lord of the Yaksas, in time to come there will arise people of in- 


ferior understanding and no faith who will not believe this teaching. They will 


dissent and have many doubts. They will hear it but they will not take it to heart 


and they will refuse to put it into practice. Being themselves unworthy they will 


bring others too to ruin. [For] they will say that this is not the teaching of the 
Buddhas but belongs to the outsiders.?%° 


298 
299 


(em. [Tib. rdo rje rtse nas rlung gis bskyod pa yi ’bar ba rnams kyis]: jvalad- 
bhivajragraumarutoddhrtair Cod.) || *udgacchad tad (corr. [Tib. de ni ‘phar 
bar] : udgacchantam Cod.) dhydyad dahanarci<h>sprsyamdanapdradavad | 
*urdhvagnena (?) (Tib. steng gi sgo nas) vimuktim buddhaksetram visuddham 
v@ ‘Then the Mantrin should take a blade of KuSa grass, visualize a sharp one- 
pointed Vajra at its tip, place [that tip] at the aperture of the [corpse’s] penis and 
imagine that it is burning. Then concentrating his mind he should cause the shin- 
ing consciousness that he has installed in the heart [of the corpse] to be driven 
[up from the heart] by blazing wind-fanned Vajra-points and he should visualize 
it rising to liberation or a pure Buddha-field through the upper [aperture], like [a 
drop of] quick silver touched by tongues of fire’. The ‘upper’ is one of nine aper- 
tures through which consciousness can leave the body at death (utkrantih). It is 
located at the top of the head and is called ‘the golden door’ (kanakadvadram) by 
Bhavabhatta in his commentary on the Catuspithatantra (Catuspithanibandha), f. 
52r2: urdhveti kanakadvarena yada gacchati tada maranad irdhvam sighram eva 
gater gatyantaram visistam gacchati. The point of exit depends upon the destiny of 
the deceased. This is the best. According to Sanyasamadhivajra consciousness that 
exits at death through this aperture goes to the Immaterial World (ariipyadhatuh): 
SirasGriipyam gacchet (f. 3r4). This idea that consciousness may leave the body 
through various exits in accordance with its destiny is found widely in Brahmani- 
cal sources. Early Buddhist sources speak rather of consciousness ceasing at death 
at these points in the body; see Abhidharmakosabhasya on 3.43abc. Vasubandhu 
says there that in the case of Arhats their consciousness disappears in the heart 
according to some and in the head according to others: arhantah | tesam api hrdaye 
vijnanam nirudhyate | mirdhnity apare. 

See here p. 101. 

rNam par snang mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pa’i rgyud, f. 177r1-3: de la 
gsang ba’i bdag po ma ’ongs pa’i dus na sems can blo zhan pa ma dad pa gang dag 
bstan pa’ de la dad par mi ’gyur zhing yid gnyis dang som nyi mang ba | thos pa 
tsam snying po ma ‘dzin pa | sgrub ma la mi phyogs pa dag ’byung bar ’gyur te | de 
dag ni bdag nyid kyang ma rung la gzhan yang phung bar byed pa yin no | ‘di skad 
du ‘di ni phyi rol pa rnams la yod de | sangs rgyas rnams kyi gsungs pa ni ma yin 
no zhes smra bar ’gyur gyi. 
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The Mafjusriyamilakalpa, another early Buddhist Tantric text,? assigned 


to the lowest class of Mantranaya texts, known as the Kriyatantras, is more 


explicit in this regard; and it has good reason to be so since it contains in its 


chapters 47—49 an assimilated version of the cult of Tumburu and his four sis- 


ters, 


that is to say, the cult of the vaémasrotah division of the Saiva Vidyapitha, 


describing the Mantras of these deities as the highest and most secret of all 
the non-Buddhist (laukika-) Mantras.®°' Moreover, it teaches that any of the 


300 
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The date of this text is obscure. MATSUNAGA (1985) is of the opinion that the 
9th chapter, on applications of the Ekaksaramantra, was in existence before the 
Chinese translations T. 1181 of A.D. 702 and T. 1182 of A.D. 703. He also in- 
forms us (ibid.) that the first ninety percent of the Chinese translation of the 
Garudapatalaparivarta (T. 1276), produced at some time between 746 and 774, is 
identical with the first sixty percent of the 41st chapter of the Manjusriyamiilakalpa 
as edited. The translation is attributed to Amoghavajra (705-774), but MAT- 
SUNAGA observes (ibid.) that only the first part of the common text is in keeping 
with his other translations, the latter part containing elements such as human hair, 
beef, and skull-cups, which taken together are altogether alien to his Mantranaya. 
He strengthens the hypothesis that only the first part of this translation is by 
Amoghavajra with the evidence of the Go-shdrai mokuroku, a catalogue of the Bud- 
dhist texts brought from China to Japan by Kukai in 806, which lists this text as oc- 
cupying three sheets, a third of the length of T. 1276. The prophetic history of Indian 
Buddhism, the Rajavyadkarana, chapter 53 of the published Majusriyamilakalpa, 
cannot be earlier that the late eighth century since it knows of the Pala king Gopala 
(r.c. 750-775) (53.628; and 53.816: tatah parena *bhipdlo gopalo [em. : bhipala 
gopala Ed.] ddasajivinah | bhavisyati). Since it does not mention his successor 
Dharmapala it is unlikely to be later. 

Majnjusriyamilakalpa, introductory prose before 47.1: sarvalaukikamantranam 
sarabhitatamam paramarahasyam. The position within Saivism assigned by this 
text to the cult of the four sisters suggests that, though later largely eclipsed by 
other traditions of the Vidyapitha, it was once pre-eminent; and this is also cir- 
cumstantial evidence in favour of the hypothesis proposed above (p. 50) that this 
cult was one of the earliest, perhaps the earliest, of the esoteric Saiva systems. 
There is certainly much other evidence of its early centrality. As we have seen, 
it was known to Dharmakirti (here p.50), and a 6th-century manuscript of one 
of its texts survives amid the otherwise Buddhist Gilgit manuscripts (here p. 50). 
The Visnudharmottara shows knowledge of only two Saiva deity-systems in its 
section on iconography: the Saiddhantika and this (3, Adhydya 66, teaches the 
iconography of Tumburu and his sisters). The Advaitin Sankara in his Gitabhasya 
on Bhagavadgita 9.25, in which it is said that those who worship the Spirits 
(bhitejyah) reach the Spirits (bhuatani yanti) [when they die], glosses bhutani as 
vindyakamatrganacaturbhaginydadini ‘such as Vinayaka, the Mothers, and the Four 
Sisters’. On his date, probably eighth century, see HARIMOTO 2006. These deities 
were also incorporated in the traditions of Mandalas of the Nayasitra and the 
Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi that reached the Far East in the eighth century (see 
SANDERSON 2001, p. 8, fn. 5). Their cult was the basis of the Saiva ritual performed 
to inaugurate the kingdom of Angkor at the beginning of the ninth century (ibid. 
and 2005a, pp. 355-358); and there too, where the Mantramarga was preserved in 
an early form, we see only the Siddhanta of its earliest texts and this cult. This 
co-existence is also evident in the Saiva liturgies of Java and Bali, which are of 
Saiddhantika character but incorporate these deities (see GOUDRIAAN 1973 and 
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Mantra-procedures taught in the Saiva and Garuda Tantras®”” will be effec- 
tive if applied by Buddhists in the Mandala of these converted deities.°°? Thus 
the Buddhists envisaged by this text have the whole array of Saiva Mantras 
at their disposal; and this position, so surprising from the conventional Bud- 
dhist standpoint, is justified by the claim that what people have come to refer to 
as the Saiva, Garuda, and indeed Vaisnava Tantras are in fact Buddhist, since 
they were first taught by Manjusri in this “vast Kalpa”, that is to say, in the 
Majrjusriyamilakalpa or, more probably, in a hypothetical proto-text of which 


the actual text was thought to be an abbreviated redaction:?% 


I have taught this Mantra [of Siva] which together with the trident Mudra 
destroys all demons, out of my desire to benefit living beings. Those living on the 
earth will say that its ancient Kalpa, that I taught in former times, was taught 
by Siva. [But] the various excellent extensive [Kalpas] in the Saiva Tantras are 
in fact my teachings. 


The extensive Kalpas that have been related in the Vaisnavas Tantras were 
taught by Mafijughosa for living beings who could only be trained by [this] 


device. 


All the extensive Kalpas taught in the Garuda Tantras were taught by me in 


order to benefit living beings.°°6 


It was I that first taught, in this vast Kalpa, everything that the inhabitants 
of earth without exception refer to as the teaching of Siva. It was only later 
that others taught in the various texts [considered to be taught by him] the 
Kalpamantras of the wise Siva Tumburu the Trader.” 


SANDERSON 2005a, p. 373-374, fn. 76). 

302 On the Saiva Garudatantras see here p. 46 and SLOUBER 2007. 

303 Mafijusriyamilakalpa 47.98c-99b, 102ab, 103ab: ydvanti saivatantre ’smim 
ye tantre capi garude || brahmddyair rsimukhyais ca ...pujita kalpavistara 
visnurudrasavasavaih |...tasmin mandale *yojya (conj. : yojya Ed.) siddhyantiha 
na samésayah ‘All the extensive Kalpas that have been taught in this Saivatantra 
and, moreover, in the Garuda, and worshipped by Brahma and others, by the lead- 
ing Rsis, ... by Visnu, Rudra, and Indra, will be mastered if applied in this Mandala. 
Of this there is no doubt. 

304 Mafijusriyamilakalpa 2.32—34b: esa mantro mayéa proktah sattvanam hitakamyaya 
| Sélamudrasamayuktah sarvabhitavinasakah || 33 yan maya kathitam piirvam 
kalpam asya purdtanam | gaivam iti vaksyante sattva bhitalavasinah || 34 vividha 
gunavistarah saivatantre mayoditah. 

305 2.31c-32b: ya eva vaisnave tantre kathitah kalpavistarah || upayavaineyasattvanam 
manjughosena bhasitah. 

306 9.37: yavantah garude tantre kathitah kalpavistarah | te mayaivoditah sarve 
sativanam hitakarandat. 

307 47,5354: sarvam saivam iti khyatam sarvair bhitalavasibhih | mayaiva nigaditam 
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If this is so, then the text has disarmed criticism that the Mantra-procedures 
that are presented as properly Buddhist in this text bear a suspiciously close re- 
semblance to the non-Buddhist in their liturgical morphology. For if the Omni- 
scient has revealed all forms of religion in consideration of the differing mental 
dispositions of his manifold audiences, then there is no reason at all why he 
should not in his wisdom have taught Tantric practice for Buddhists as well as 
for outsiders. The strict division between the Buddhist and the non-Buddhist 
has dissolved within a higher Buddhist intertextual unity. Indeed this very ar- 
gument is deployed by *Buddhaguhya in the late eighth century in his commen- 
tary on the passage of the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi cited above.? He argues 
that what those who attack this Tantra for containing elements proper to the 
non-Buddhist Tantras fail to realize is that those Tantras too were taught by the 
omniscient Buddha.®” So it follows that there nothing inherently un-Buddhist in 


purvam kalpe-m asmim savistare || 54 pascad anyo janah prahuh kalpamantram 
prthak prthak | *tumburoh (corr. : tumburuh Ed.) sarthavahasya tryambakasya tu 
*dhimatah (corr. : dhimateh Ed.). 

*Buddhaguhya’s teaching in the Kriya- and Carya- divisions of the Tantras is said 
by Gzhon nu dpal (Blue Annals, p. 351) to have been pre-eminent in Tibet dur- 
ing the first transmission of Esoteric Buddhism, from the latter half of the eighth 
century; and this is confirmed by the Tibetan inventory of Buddhist texts in trans- 
lation compiled in the Ldan dkar palace in the early ninth century. Its small sec- 
tion of Tantras (gsang sngags kyi rgyud: entries 316-328) consists of nine texts of 
this class together with commentaries on the last four, of which three are ascribed 
to our author, those on the Vairocanabhisambodhi, the Sarvadurgatiparigodhana- 
tejordjakalpa, and the Dhydnotiara. The entry on the fourth commentary, that on 
the Subadhu[pariprccha], lacks the name of its author, but it is at least probable 
that it was from the same hand, since no other Indian commentary on this text is 
known. The loss of the Sanskrit originals of these and other works of early exegesis 
has left us without the means of confirming that his name, rendered Sangs rgyas 
gsang ba in Tibetan, was indeed Buddhaguhya, as modern scholarship has gener- 
ally assumed. The evidence is inconclusive. For when the name appears in Tibetan 
sources in transcription rather than translation we find sometimes Buddhaguhya 
and sometimes Buddhagupta. We see the latter in the Ldan dkar inventory (LALOU 
1953, p. 326: slob dpon Bu ddha gu pta) and both forms are found in the colophons 
of the translations of his works in the Tenjur (HODGE 1994, p. 70). The Tenjur con- 
tains a letter (Toh. 4194) in which *Buddhaguhya addresses the Tibetan emperor 
Khri srong Ide btsan, who ruled from c. 756 until c. 797 (DOTSON 2007) and offi- 
cially adopted Buddhism c. 779. From it we learn that he was invited to Tibet by 
Khri srong lde btsan but declined the invitation on the grounds of failing strength, 
sending instead his commentary on the Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi. 

rNam par snang mdzad mngon par byang chub pa’ rgyud chen po’i ’grel, f. 158v4— 
6: de la gsang ba’i bdag po ma ’ongs pa’i dus na sems can blo zhan pa zhes pa 
nas | de dag gis sngon sems can rnams la phan par dgongs pai phyir | ‘di thams 
cad bstan par rab tu mi shes so zhes pai bar du lha rnams kyi kha dog gang 
yin pa dkyil ’khor yang de yin par gsungs pa | dbang po dang me’i dkyil ’khor la 
sogs pa ni | jig rten pa’i rgyud la yod kyi | 7jig rten las ‘das pa’i rgyud | bya ba’i 
rgyud dang spyod pa’i rgyud kun las mi ’byung bas na | ‘di ni sangs rgyas gsungs 


30 


a 


309 
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Buddhist Tantric practice, however closely it may resemble the Saiva; and Bud- 
dhists, therefore, once they have understood this fact, may devote themselves 
with full confidence to the rituals of the Mahavairocanabhisambodhi. 


The Sarvatathagatattvasamgraha and the First Inroads of Sakta Saivism: Pos- 
session, Goddesses, and the Sacralization of Sex 


After the time of this text Tantric Buddhism did not, as one might expect, 
rest content with the degree of assimilation of Saivism it had already achieved, 


pa ma yin no zhes zer te | gang ‘jig rten gyi | rgyud rnams kyang | sangs rgyas 
bcom Idan ‘das thams cad mkhyen pas sems can rnams so soi dad pa dang rjes 
su mthun par mi shes pa zhes pa’ phyir ro zhes pa ste ‘The statement that be- 
gins “O [Vajrapani,] Lord of the Yaksas, in time to come [there will arise] people of 
inferior understanding” refers to people who do not understand all that [the Bud- 
dha] has taught for the welfare of past beings. [The Buddha] has taught [here] 
that the colour of the Mandalas should be the same as those of [their presiding] 
deities. But some will say that the Mandalas of Isvara and of fire and the rest are 
found in the mundane Tantras [of the outsiders] and not at all in the supramun- 
dane Tantras [of Buddhism, that is to say,] in the Kriyatantras or Caryatantras, 
and that therefore they were not taught by the Buddha, [doing so] because they 
do not understand that the Blessed omniscient Buddha, in conformity with the 
various faiths of living beings, also taught [these] mundane Tantras’. This doc- 
trine that all teaching is the Buddha’s, that he has taught variously in the appear- 
ance of the Buddha, Siva, and others, is set out in the Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi 
in a passage that survives in Sanskrit through its citation in the Namamantra- 
rthavalokini, Vilasavajra’s eighth-century commentary on the Namasamgiti, on 
verse 42, f. 31lv1-32r2: tatha coktam Srivairocanabhisambodhitantre | bhaga- 
vantas tathagata arhantah samyaksambuddhah sarvajnajhanam prapya tat sarva- 
jJnajnanam sarvasativebhyo vibhajya nananayair nanabhiprayair nanopayanayair 
dharmam desayanti sma | kesam cit sravakayananayam kesam cit pratyekabuddha- 
cid devopapattaye kesém cin manusyopapattaye yavan mahoragayaksaraksasa- 
suragandharvagarudakinnaradyupapattaye dharmam desayanti sma | tatra ke 
cit sattva buddhavaineyika buddharipena pasyanti. ke cic chravakaripena ke 
cit pratyekabuddhariipena ke cid bodhisattvariipena ke cin mahesvarariipena ke 
cid brahmaripena ke cin ndadradyanariipena pasyanti sma | ke cid vaisravana- 
ripena yavan mahoragamanusyGmanusyariipena pasyanti sma | svakasvakair 
vacanodaharananayair vividheryapatha<m> vyavasthitam | tac ca sarvajfiajnanam 
ekarasam yad uta tathatavinirmuktirasam ity dha mahavairocana iti. This is 
closely related to and probably derives from the vaineyadharmopadesah, the eighth 
Prakarana of the second Nirvyiha of the Karandavyiha (pp. 268-269). The Sad- 
dharmapundarika likewise teaches (pp. 251-252) that Avalokitesvara assumes all 
kinds of forms, including that of Siva, in order to teach living beings in considera- 
tion of their particular dispositions. STRICKMANN informs us (1996, p. 440, n. 28) 
that this passage is present in the Chinese translation completed by Dharmaraksa 
in A.D. 286. It is probable that it is the model of the passage in the Karandavyiha. 
The doctrine that the non-Buddhist teachers are a device (updyah) of the Buddha 
is also taught in the fourth chapter of the Bodhisattvagocaropdyavisayavikurvana- 
nirdesasiitra, which survives in two Chinese translations, the first by Gunabhadra 
in the fifth century; see ZIMMERMANN 2000, p. 18. 
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working only to infuse the new liturgical system with ever more clearly Buddhist 
purpose and meaning. On the contrary, with the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, 
the next major Tantra, which was considered to be the foundational text of the 
Yogatantra class, which follows the Caryatantras in the ascending hierarchy of 
the classification of the Mantranaya, and was in existence in a shorter version by 
the end of the seventh century and expanded in the course of the eighth,*!° we 
find the beginning of a process of assimilation of Sakta Saiva language, practices, 
iconography, and concepts that would become ever more comprehensive through- 
out the rest of the Mantranaya’s creativity. Here we find for the first time the 
requirement that candidates enter a state of possession (Gvesah) at the time of 
their initiation. This feature, which is altogether alien to antecedent Buddhism, 
is the hallmark of initiation in the Saiva Kaula systems, setting them apart from 
all others.2' The Vajracarya puts the candidate into a state of possession, has 


310 See MATSUNAGA 1978, pp. xvii—xvii. 

311 See, e.g., Tantraloka 29.186c—220; Tantralokaviveka introducing 29.201c—202b: 
samavesah sarvasastresv aviganenoktah; SANDERSON 1985, pp. 200-202; 1986, p. 
169 and fn. 2; and WALLIS 2008. The centrality of possession in the Sakta Saiva do- 
main may derive from its Kapalika antecedents, since the Saiddhantika Saivas re- 
port that the Kapalikas [of the Atimarga] defined liberation as arising from a state 
of possession (avesah) by the qualities of the deity, analogous to the state of one 
who is possessed by a Bhtta (bhiitavistapurusavat [Naresvarapariksaprakdsa on 
1.61]); see, e.g., Pauskarabhasya, p. 232: svayam Gvisyate siddhah purusas tu gra- 
hair iva | ittham caiva tu kapalas tat saémyam muktim icire; and Saivaparibhasa, 
p. 156, ll. 22-24: kapalikah samavesena samyam upagacchanti | tatha hi yatha 
grahah purusam avisanti tathesvaraguna muktesv avisanti. They are distinguished 
in this context from the two other Atimargic traditions, those of the Paficarthika 
Pasupatas, who defined liberation as the transference of the state of equality with 
Siva in the manner in which one lamp is lit from another (sémyasamkrantivadah), 
and the Lakulas, who defined it as the arising of this state (samyotpattivaddah); see 
SANDERSON 2006, pp. 179-181. This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that 
possession by the deity as the goal of practice is a marked feature of the Picumata 
and Yoginisamcara of the Vidyapitha, texts in which the perpetuation within the 
Mantramarga of the Kapalika tradition of the Atimarga is particularly clear. Both 
describe the goal of their Kapalika-style asceticism as the entry of the deity pro- 
pitiated into the person of the propitiator. Picumata f. 101v1—3 (2.114c-117): 
duscaram devagandharvais tuayad cirnam mahavratam || 115 varam varepsitam 
vatsa udyatam tu bravihi me | yadi tusto ’si bhagavan praviga mama vigraham || 
116 vaktram prasarayasveti pravisya bhagavan prabhuh | hrdaye bhairavo devo 
guhyakaé tu gale sthitah || 117 mataro hy anga-m-angesu yoginyo sandhisu sthitah | 
Sakinyo romakipesu piitanddya tathaiva ca ‘[Bhairava says:] You have [now] com- 
pleted the observance of the [Kapalika] Mahavrata, which is hard [even] for the 
gods and Gandharvas. Choose whatever boon you desire. Tell me without hesita- 
tion [what it is]. [The Sadhaka replies:] If you are pleased, O Lord, enter my body. 
Telling him to open his mouth the Lord God Bhairava enters his heart. [His prin- 
cipal Saktis,] the [four] Guhyakas occupy his neck, the Mother goddesses his limbs, 
the Yoginis his joints, and the Sakinis, Patanas, and others the pores of his skin’; 
cf. f. 335r1—2 (87.126c-128b): bhairavasya mahamudra mudrésanaidhyakarika || 
127 prayukta tu yada mudra laksanena varanane | bhavatmakavidhanena sadyo 
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him cast a flower on to the Mandala to determine from the section on which it 
falls the Mantra-deity from which he will obtain Siddhi, and then, while he is 
still in this state, removes his blindfold to reveal the Mandala. He then conse- 


crates him with scented water from a Mantra-empowered vase, places a Vajra 


in his hand, and gives him his initiation-name (vajranama).? The immediate 
effects of the possession are described as follows:31° 


As soon as he becomes possessed supernatural knowledge arises [in him]. 


Through this knowledge he understands the thoughts of others; he knows all 


matters past, future and present; his heart becomes firm in the teachings of 


the Tathagatas; all his sufferings cease; he is free from all dangers; no being 


can kill him; all the Tathagatas enter-and-empower him; all Siddhis approach 


him; unprecedented joys arise [in him], causing spontaneous delight, pleasure, 


and happiness. In some these joys give rise to meditation-states, in some to [the 


mastery of] Dharanis, in some to the fulfilment of every hope, and in some to the 
state of identity with all the Tathagatas. 


312 
313 


mantro vijrmbhati || 128 karoti sadhakavesam japadhyanavivarjita ‘O fair-faced 
one, the Mahamudra of Bhairava draws every Mudra nigh. When it is employed 
correctly with full subjective immersion the [deity of the] Mantra immediately be- 
comes manifest. [The Mudra] brings about possession in the Sadhaka without 
[need of] Mantra-repetition or visualization’. The Yoginisamcara requires any- 
one who has gone through its initiation ceremony and then received consecra- 
tion (abhisekah) to adopt one of three forms of ascetic observance in order to gain 
mastery over the Vidya (vidyavratam): the Bhairavavrata, the Camundavrata, or 
the Trisastikulavrata, the observance of the sixty-three families [of the Mothers], 
which it also calls the Kapalavrata, i.e. the Kapalika. At the end of the obser- 
vance, we are told, the Mothers will enter his body: dvittyam tu vratam vaksye 
ghoram kapdlaripinam || 8.41 sire kapalamukutam siramalavibhisitam | kare 
karnau tatha pddau asthikhandair vibhisitam || 8.42 vame kapalam khatvangam 
tatha vai daksine kare | §masdane vicaren mauni trisasti divasani tu | 8.43 vratante 
tu vararohe Sarire mataro dhruvam | vigante devadevesi dadante siddhim uttamam 
[Now] I shall teach [you] a second observance, the grim Kapalavrata. He should 
have a skull-crown on his head and be adorned with a garland of heads. His hands, 
ears, and feet should be adorned with pieces of bone. In his left hand he should hold 
a skull-bow]l and in his right a skull-staff. He should wander in silence in a crema- 
tion ground for sixty-three days. It is certain that at the end of this observance the 
Mothers, O fair-hipped empress of the gods, enter his body and bestow the highest 
Siddhi’. 

Sarvatathagatatativasamgraha, sections 224—234. 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 226: dvistamadtrasya divyam jianam 
utpadyate | tena jfianena paracittany avabudhyati sarvakaryani catitanagata- 
vartamanani janati hrdayam casya drdhibhavati sarvatathagatasasane sarva- 
duhkhani cadsya pranasyanti sarvabhayavigatas ca bhavaty avadhyah sarva- 
sativesu sarvatathagatas cadhitisthanti sarvasiddhayas casyabhimukhibhavanti 
apurvani cadsyakaranaharsaratipritikarani sukhany utpadyante | taih sukhaih 
kesam cit samddhayo nispadyante kesam cid dharanyah kesam cit sarvasa- 
paripurayo yavat kesam cit sarvatathagatatvam api nispadyata iti. 
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and, after the bindfold has been removed:?4 


As soon as he sees the Great Mandala he is entered-and-empowered by all the 
Tathagatas and Vajrasattva dwells in his heart. He sees various visions of 
orbs of light and miraculous transformations. Because he has been entered- 
and-empowered by all the Tathagatas sometimes the Lord Vajradhara or the 
Buddha appears to him in his true form. From that time forth he attains all his 
goals, every desire of his mind, all Siddhis, up to the state of Vajradhara or the 
Tathagatas. 


Anandagarbha gives a detailed account of the means by which the candidate 
is put into this state of possession in the Sarvavajrodaya, his manual on the rites 
of initiation into the Mandala of this Tantra, and makes it clear that entering this 
state is, as in the Kaula parallel, an absolute requirement. If the candidate fails 
to enter it by the standard means, the Vajracarya is to perform a rite to remove 
the sins that are assumed to be the cause, and if the candidate still fails to enter 
the possession state, he may not proceed further:3® 


If possession does not occur, because [the candidate] has committed [too] many 
sins, he should proceed to destroy those sins by repeatedly making the Sin- 
Destruction Mudra. With concentrated mind he should kindle a fire with sticks 
of sweet wood and burn all his sins by casting into it oblations of sesame seeds 
with the Mantra OM SARVAPAPADAHANAVAJRAYA SVAHA. He should make a 
simulacrum of those sins with black sesame seeds on the palm of his right hand 
and visualizing the [wrathful] syllable HUM in the centre he should offer it into 
the fire with his index finger and thumb. Then he should imagine that the sin 
is being incinerated in his body by Vajras wrapped in flames emerging from the 
fire-pit. [The candidate] will definitely become possessed. If possession does not 


occur even so, then he must not give him the consecration.*"6 


314 Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 231: mahamandale ca drstamatre sarva- 
tathagatair adhisthyate vajrasattvas casya hrdaye tisthati | nanddydani ca rasmi- 
mandaladarsanddini pratiharyavikurvitani pasyati | sarvatathagatadhisthitatvat 
kada cid bhagavan mahavajradharah svariipena darganam dadati tathagato veti 
| tatah prabhrti sarvarthah sarvamanobhirucitakaryani sarvasiddhir yavad vajra- 
dharatvam api tathagatatvam veti. 

315 Sarvavajrodaya, f. 61r4—v1 (exposures 009a and 008b): atha papabahutvad 
avesgo na bhavati punah padpasphotanamudraya tasya punah punah papani spho- 
tavyani | samidbhir madhurair agnim prajvdlya susamahitah | nirdahet sarva- 
papaGni tilahomena tasya tu || OM SARVAPAPADAHANAVAJRAYA SVAHA iti | daksina- 
hastatale krsnatilaih papapratikrtim krtva himkaramadhyam vicintya tarjany- 
angusthabhyam homam kuryat | tato homakundan nirgatya jualamalakulair va- 
Jrais tasya sarire pdpam dahyamadnam cintayen niyatam davisati | evam api 
yasyaveso na bhavati tasyabhisekam na kurydd iti. 

316 Cf. Tantraloka 29.29.210-211b: athava kasyacin naivam dvesas tad dahed imam 
| bahir antas coktasaktya pated ittham sa bhitale || yasya tv evam api syan na 
tam atropalavat tyajet ‘Or, if some rare person does not become possessed by this 
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It is certain that the possession intended is not nominal or figurative. For 


Anandagarbha tells us that once the Vajracarya is sure that the candidate is in 


this 


state he should use him as an oracle:2!” 


Then when the Acarya has ascertained that [the candidate] is possessed he should 


form the Samayamudra of Vajrasattva and address him with [the Mantras] HE 
VAJRASATTVA HE VAJRARATNA HE VAJRADHARMA HE VAJRAKARMA and NRTYA 
SATTVA NRTYA VAJRA (DANCE, O SATTVA; DANCE, O VAJRA). If he is indeed 
possessed he will adopt the Vajrasattvamudra. Then the Acarya should show the 


Mudra of the Vajra Fist. By this means all the deities beginning with Vajrasattva 


make themselves present [in him]. Then he should ask him something that he 


wishes [to ascertain], with the following [procedure]. He should visualize a Vajra 
on the tongue of the possessed and say SPEAK, O VAJRA. [The candidate] then 


tells him everything [that he wishes to know].*18 


31 


31 


means he should visualize him being burned both internally and externally by the 
Power [of the Mantra] taught above. By this means he will fall to the ground. 
If a person does not achieve [the state of possession] even by this means then 
in this [system] he must cast him aside like a stone’. Falling to the ground is 
commonly mentioned in Kaula texts as the consequence of initiatory possession; 
see, e.g., Matasara f. 39v2-3: yavanmatram vihvalam ca vedhayet pdsapafnjaram 
| pasastobhat pataty dsu bhitale nadtra samgayah; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 
4, bhairavananavidhau bhiimikadpatalah, f. 191v (v. 105ab): saktiksobhat tada 
yogi viddho patati bhitale; Devidvyardhasatika f. 16v: 197 tatksanat patate 
bhiimau chinnamila iva drumah; Chummasamketaprakdasa, first surviving verse: 
[taJddrkpatamahodayat | bhimau sampatitah ksiprac chinnamila iva drumah; 
Urmikaularnava f. 9r3: *paficavasthagatah (em. : paficavasvagatah Cod.) saksat 
sa viddhah patate bhuvi; f. 19v5-6 (2.230-231): pracalanti *mahap4Gsa (corr. : 
mahapasam Cod.) advegsam tasya jayate | anando hy udbhavah kampo nidré ghiirmis 
tu paficami || tattvaviddhasya devesi pancavastha bhavanti hi | sa viddhah patate 
bhimau vajrapatad ivacala<h>; the Kaula Vrddhasvacchanda ff. 17v24—18r2, Ed. 
10.15c—17a (using this MS alone): jfidtua srigaktisamkramam sadevasuramanusan 
|| *vedhayen (em. : vedayen Cod. Ed.) na@tra sandeham pdatayet parvatany api || 
*sakrtsamkramayogena (Cod. : cakrat sankramayogena Ed.) *chinnamila (Ed. : 
chinnamilam Cod.) iva drumah || patanti dehinah sarve; 10.25ab, Ed. 10.25ab: sa 
viddhah patate bhimau *vajraghatad ivacalah (em. : vajraghatam ivacalam Cod. 
Ed.). 

Sarvavajrodaya, f. 61v2-3: tatah samavistam jnatvdcaryena HE VAJRASATTVA HE 
VAJRARATNA HE VAJRADHARMA HE VAJRAKARMA iti vajrasattvasamayamudram 
baddhvoccaraniyam | punar NRTYA SATTVA NRTYA VAJRA iti | sa ced dvistah 
Srivajrasattvamudram badhniyat | tadacaryena *vajramustimudropadarsaniya 
(niya@ corr. : niyah Cod.) | evam sarve Ssrivajrasattvadayah *saénnidhyam (corr. 
: sannidhyan Cod.) kalpayanti | tato ’bhipretavastu prcched anena | jihvayam 
*tasyavistasya (em. : tasydvistasydvistasya Cod.) vajram vicintya brihi vajra iti 
vaktavyam | tatah sarvam vadati. 

The inducing of possession in persons so that they may be used as oracles, is not 
restricted in Tantric Buddhism to the context of initiation. It is also seen as an 
independent procedure in which the medium is a young boy or girl. We find it in 
the Tantra Subdhupariprccha in a section partly translated and partly paraphrased 
from the Chinese by STRICKMANN (1996, pp. 222-226), a work that was translated 


Q 


8 
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into Chinese (T, 895) by Subhakarasimha in 726 and was in the hands of the Chinese 
monk Wu-xing in 674 (HODGE 2003, p. 18). We also see it in the Su ji li yan mo xi 
shou luo dian shuo jia lu luo a wei she fa ‘The quickly effective method of possession 
(avesah) taught by the god Mahesvara’ (T. 1277). This short scriptural text, whose 
translation from the Sanskrit is assigned to Bukong (Amoghavajra) and to a date 
between 746 and 774, claims in its preamble that it is a teaching given by Siva 
(Mahesvara) to Narayana on Mt. Gandhamadana in answer to the latter’s request. 
It sets forth a procedure to induce the messenger (Dita) of Mahesvara to possess a 
young girl aged seven or eight so that he can then use her while she is in this state 
to answer any questions he has concerning the future. He should have her fast by 
eating nothing but pure foods for three or seven days. Then on an auspicious day 
he bathes her, anoints her with unguents, gives her clean clothes, puts camphor in 
her mouth, sits facing East, smears a low wooden platform with sandalwood-paste, 
has the girl stand on it, scatters flowers in front of her, sets up a vessel of Argha 
water, takes incense, empowers it seven times with the Mahamudramantra, lights 
the incense and fumigates the girl’s hands with it, takes a red flower, empowers it, 
places it in her hands, and passes his hands over her face. Then, with his hand 
forming a Mudra he touches and thus empowers five parts of his own body and then 
with the same Mudra touches the girl’s head, her mouth, his heart, and his navel 
visualizing in these the symbols of fire, water, earth, and wind respectively. He then 
empowers his two legs, visualizes Garuda, puts the armour-Mantra on the girl’s 
body, and visualizes himself as MaheSsvara, three-eyed, with the digit of the moon 
on his crown, blue-faced, eighteen-armed, and brandishing various weapons, with 
a snake as his sacred thread, wearing the bleeding hide of an elephant. He then 
protects her with recitation, empowers flowers, incense, and Argha water with the 
Mahamudramantra, and seals the ten directions. Then facing the girl the Sadhaka 
recites the Mantra of Mahesvara’s Dita. The girl will start to tremble. This reveals 
to him that the Dita has entered her. He then snaps his fingers and recites the 
Mantra. If she does not fall into the possession trance he should recite a further 
Mantra to incite the Dita to enter her. By this means the result is certain. He then 
interrogates her about good and bad in the future and is told whatever he wishes to 
know. This account is based on an oral translation of the Chinese text very kindly 
provided by my colleague NOTAKE Miyako (Leipzig). A French translation of part 
of the text, without the visualizations, is given in Hobogirin, p. 7. 

Here too the model is Saiva, as the preamble and content of this text suggest. 
Putting children into a possession-state is already present in the earliest liter- 
ature of the Saiva Mantramarga, where we find the use of Ksatriya and brah- 
min boys for this purpose; see Nisvdsatattvasamhita f. 82v1-2 (Nisvdsaguhya 
10.116-117b): athavesam kartukaG[mah] + + ksatrakumarakam | snadpayitva tam 
ekam tu Suddhadehah savasakam || pirvaémukham sthapayitva hy udakendavesayet; 
f. 112v6 (Nisvdsaguhya 17.30): athavesam kartukamo brahmanakumaralkam + 
uJ]dakena snapya tenaiva tadyamanam dvesayed vacaya moksah. The ritual also 
appears in narrative literature. The Kathdsaritsdgara (70.55—63) tells a story of 
an ash-smeared ascetic, a pupil of Suddhakirti, who has mastered many Mantras 
and claims to have done this with a Ksatriya boy (56cd: subhalaksanam dsddya 
kamcit ksatrakumarakam), who in his trance revealed the whereabouts of many 
miraculous herbs and elixirs (57: sa kumarah samavistah prsto nandvidhani me 
| siddhausadhirasaksetrany udiryedam athdabravit), and, finally, a palace of the 
Nagas in a pollen-covered pond in the jungles of the Vindhya mountains, where, 
with the help of Viras, he could obtain a sword that would make him lord of the 
Siddhas. The procedure is referred to there as a svasthdvesah ‘a [rite of caus- 
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Nor is possession restricted in the Sarvatathagatasamgraha to the context of 
initiation. The term avesah is used repeatedly in the text to denote the state that 


ing oracular] possession in one who is healthy (svasthah) [in body and mind)’ 
(70.56ab: so *ham kadapy akaravam svasthavesam prasangatah), and it appears 
under this name frequently in the Vidyapitha, where in accordance with that lit- 
erature’s Sakta character the medium is, as in the Su ji li yan mo xi shou luo 
dian shuo jia lu luo a wei she fa, a young girl. We see this in Jayadrathayamala, 
Satka 2, f. 19r9-v3 (6.54c-59): kanyam sulaksanopetam dhitavasam manoharam 
|| 55 sualamkrtam atah krtva ratrav eva mahesvari | dattva dhiipam tato vidyam 
avart’ye<t> sadhakesvarah || 56 tavad advartayed ghoram yavad Gvegam apnuyat 
| divyabhaumantariks*adyam (conj. : Gdyad Cod.) dvegam kurute ksanat || 57 
hastardham ca ksitim tyaktvad tisthate vikrtananad | tada mahdlipisitais tar- 
payet suravandite || 58 prahvas ca pranato bhitva prechet sadhakasattamah | 
sadasivadiksityante yavan manasi rocate || 59 tat sarvam kathayed devi yad anyam 
va hrdi sthitam | evam prstva visarjeta pranamya paramesvari “Then, at night, O 
Maheésvari, the lord among Sadhakas should adorn a pretty young girl endowed 
with excellent characteristics and wearing freshly washed clothes, fumigate her 
with incense, and then begin to repeat [the Vidya of] Ghora. He should con- 
tinue to repeat it until she becomes possessed. Immediately [her understand- 
ing] penetrates all that is in the heavens, on the earth, and in the sky. With 
her face contorted she hovers half a cubit above the ground. Then, O honoured 
by the gods, he should gratify her with offerings of wine and meat. He should 
then bow low before her and put his questions to her. O goddess, she will tell 
him all that he wishes to know in the whole universe, from the level of Sadasiva 
down to Earth, and other matters that are concealed in his heart. When he 
has interrogated her in this way, O Paramesgvari, he should prostrate himself in 
veneration and allow her to leave’; and Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, f. 99v2-6 
(14.70-76): atha sadhayitum vafiche<t> svasthavesanam uttamam | tada kanyam 
samaniya sarvalaksanalaksitam || 71 Gsane tam pratisthapya sugupte varamandire 
| raktakrsnambaradharam raktasrakkanthasgobhitam || 72 subhdsanastham tam 
kuryat palaliparipiritam | avyucchinnam dahed dhipam vidyam avartayet tatah 
|| 73 tada sé kampate kanya ghirnate hasate punah | ghantam pravadayet tatra 
mahamantra*vidhau (conj. : vikai Cod.) sthitah || 74 tata avisate tirnam devadevi 
krgodari | tyaktva bhiimim tisthate sa tada *sa (corr. : sa Cod.) pranatah puman 
|| 75 tarpayet paramesanim nandbalyopaharatah | tada sidhakamukhyaya vadate 
*manasepsitam (corr. : manasipsitam Cod.) || 76 bhitam bhavyam bhavisyam ca 
kalatrayam athakhilam | brahmandodaragé varta<h> saddhakaya vadaty asau ‘Tf 
he desires to accomplish the supreme rite of svasthavesah he should bring a young 
girl who possesses all the necessary characteristics and set her on a seat in an excel- 
lent building that is well concealed. Her seat should be of fine quality. She should 
be dressed in a dark red garment; her neck should be adorned with a garland of 
red flowers; and her mouth should be filled with wine and meat. He should burn 
incense without interruption and then repeat the Vidya again and again. Then the 
girl begins to tremble, swoon, and laugh. Established in the procedure of the Great 
Mantra he should ring his bell. The emaciated Goddess will immediately enter [the 
girl], who will then rise and hover above the ground. The Sadhaka should then 
prostrate himself before her and gratify the Goddess with the offering of a various 
Balis. Then [speaking through the girl] she will tell that excellent Sadhaka what- 
ever he desires to know. She will explain to him [anything he wishes to ascertain 
in] the three times, past, present, and future], all events within the entire sphere of 
Brahma’. 
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the practioner must induce in himself in order to accomplish both his Siddhis and 
his enlightenment, typically in the compound vajrdvesah ‘possession by Vajra’. 
For example: 


For by means of possession by [Vajra]sattva enlightenment will quickly be at- 


tained.319 


When he has given rise to avesah in this way whatever form he meditates on as 


his own will automatically become Buddha in form.®?° 


When vajravesah has arisen he should visualize the water as an embodiment of 
the Vajra. Quickly achieving success he will be able to walk on [that] water.*?! 


Once he has generated vajravesah, if with concentrated mind he makes a slight 
clap with his palms in the Vajrafjali [gesture] he can subject to his control even a 


mountain.®22 


Likewise, by virtue of the practice of avesah, if he stretches out [his hands in] the 
Vajra gesture and strikes together the tips of his fingers he can kill a hundred 


families.°?° 


Two other features of this seminal text evidence the influence of Sakta 
Saivism. The first is the fact that after teaching the Vajradhatumandala in 
its opening section it goes on to teach the Vajraguhyamandala, in which the 
five Tathagatas are replaced by goddesses: Vairocana at the centre by Va- 
jradhatvisvari and, around her in the four directions, Aksobhya by Vajravajrini, 
Ratnasambhava by Ratnavajrini, Amitayus by Dharmavajrini, and Amogha- 
siddhi by Karmavajrini.*24 In the preamble Vajrapani makes the following 
joyous declaration (udanam):°”° 


Ah, how benevolent is the Bodhicitta to all beings! For the Buddhas take on even 
female form to accord with [the expectations of] their disciples (vineyavasat). 


318 Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 167: yat sattvavesayogad dhi ksipram bo- 
dhir avapyata iti. 

320 Section 238: tathaivavesam utpaddya yad ripam svayam atmanah | *bhavayen (em. 
: bhdvayan Ed.) bhavate tat tu buddhariipam api svayam. 

321 Section 238: vajravese samutpanne vajrabimbamayam jalam | bhavayet 
ksiprasiddhas tu jalasyopari cankramet. 

322 Section 247: vajravesam samutpadya talam dadyat samahitah | vajrafjalitalaih 
siksmam parvato ’pi vagam nayet. 

323 Section 247: tathaivdvesavidhinad vajrabandhe (conj. : bandha Ed.) prasarite | 
agrangulisamasphotad dhanet kulasatam ksandat. 

324 Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, sections 319-327. 

325 Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 322: aho hi bodhicittasya sarvasattva- 
hitaisita | yad vineyavasad virah striripam api kurvate. 
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The second is the incorporation of sexual intercourse into the activities of 
worship as a higher form of practice. This element is not conspicuous because it 
is not mentioned in the treatments of the principal Mandalas taught in the text 
and it was therefore easily pushed out of view when this text was propagated 
in China and thence in Japan. It is present nonetheless as an esoteric teach- 
ing reiterated many times throughout the text in the form of passages teaching 
that the pleasure of sexual union and indeed other sensual delights are a means 
both of worshipping the Buddha and of attaining Siddhis when combined with 
meditation on one’s Buddha nature. For example: 


1: If after generating a firm intention to attain enlightenment he meditates on 
himself as the Buddha and worships himself [as the Buddha] with the pleasure of 
sexual intercourse he will obtain the joys of the Buddha himself. 


2: He will quickly become equal to Vajrasattva if he presents the pleasures of em- 
bracing the body of any [woman] as offerings to the Buddhas. He will be become 
equal to Vajraratna if he presents the pleasures of grasping [her] hair in intensely 
felt love as offerings to the Buddhas. He will become equal to Vajradharma if he 
presents the exquisite pleasures of kissing while immersed in intense sensual 
delight as offerings to the Buddhas. He will become the equal of Vajrakarma if 
during his worship he completely offers up to the Buddhas the pleasures of the 


union of the two sex organs. 


3: He will attain success in the Mandala by means of the union of the two sex or- 
gans while meditating with fully concentrated mind on the meditation state that 
embodies all things. 


4: Non-detachment from sensual pleasures: this is the greatest and purest rule 
of discipline [for an initiate] in the family of the Tathagatas. It may not be trans- 
gressed even by the Buddhas. 


5: There is no religious duty purer than [the exercise of] sexual desire, the be- 
stower of all joys. This, which brings about Siddhi, is the highest duty in the 
family of the Tathagatas. 


6: During worship with the four prostrations he will quickly attain Siddhi if when 
exhausted from the exertion of love-making he offers [to the Buddhas] the plea- 
sure which that love-making aroused. 


7: He will attain Siddhi if while meditating with in-turned mind on the purity of 
lust he worships the Buddhas with the drops of his semen.*”® 


326 1 Section 288: bodhicittadrdhotpadad buddho ’ham iti cintayan | ratya tu pija- 
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The Guhyasamdja: copulating deities, sexual initiation rites, and the sacraliza- 
tion of impurity 


In the next phase of the Mantranaya, seen in the Guhyasamaja, also a 
product of the eighth century, this esoteric eroticism has moved to the fore- 
ground; and this is apparent from the very beginning of the text. For the place 
where the Buddha is said to have been residing at the time that he revealed this 
Tantra, which was expected to be stated in the preamble (nidanavakyam) of any 
scripture claiming to be Buddhist, is not one of the familiar sites of revelation 
such as Rajagrha, Dhanyakataka, or, as in the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, 
the Akanistha heaven, but the vaginas of the goddesses Locana, Mamaki, 
Pandaravasini, and Tara, that is to say, a timeless, unlocated bliss:°2” 


[I aver that] I once heard the following [teaching]. The Venerable Lord was re- 
siding in the vaginas of the Vajra-women of the body, speech, and mind of all the 
Tathagatas... 


and this surprising relocation, no doubt provocatively shocking in its time, 
became standard in the subsequent literature of the Mantranaya, both in 
texts closely related to the Guhyasamdja and in the next wave of texts, the 
Yoginitantras, in which the influence of the Sakta Saiva tradition became much 
more intense and pervasive.?8 


yann atma labhed buddhasukhany api; 2 Sections 549-553: sarvakayaparisvanga- 

sukhapijah svayambhuvam | niryatayan bhavec chighram vajrasattvasamo hi sah 

|| drdhanuragasamyogakacagrahasukhani tu | niryadtayams tu buddhanadm va- 

Jraratnasamo bhavet || drdhapritisukhasakticumbitagryasukhani tu | niryatayams 

tu buddhanam vajradharmasamo bhavet || dvayendriyasamapattiyogasaukhyani 

sarvatah | nirydtayams tu pijayam vajrakarmasamo bhaved iti; 3 Section 1825: 

visvaripasamadhim tu bhavayan susamahitah | dvayendriyasamapattya mandale 

tu sa sidhyati; 4 Section 2168: kamanam aviragas tu samayah sumahan ayam | 
tathagatakule suddho natikramyo jinair api; 5 Section 2175: ragdc chuddhataro 
nasti dharmah sarvasukhapradah | tathagatakule ‘py esa dharmah siddhikarah 
parah; 6 Section 2506: suratasramakhinnas tu tat saukhyam suratodbhavam | 
catuhpranadmapijayam niryatya laghu sidhyati; and 7 Section 2651: antargatena 
manasa kamasuddhim tu bhavayan | svaretobindubhir buddhan pijayan siddhim 
apnuyat. Other passages advocating sexual intercourse in worship are to be found 

in sections 475-479, 525-529, 929-932, 1184, 1790-1792, 1918-21, 2071-2074, 

2158-2159, 2177, 2360-23638, 2415-2416, 2419-2421, 2425, 2489, 2448, 2445, 2504, 

2508, 2510, 2512, 2516, 2672, 2720, 2950, and 2951. 

Guhyasamaja, preamble: evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye | bhagavan sarvata- 

thagatakayavakcittahrdayavajrayosidbhagesu vijahara. 

328 This same formula, or a variant, is seen in the Vajramala (rDo rje phreng ba), f. 
208r2-3: bcom Idan ‘das de bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi sku dang gsung dang 
thugs kyi sning po rdo rje btsun mo’i bha ga rnams la (as in the Guhyasamd@ja)), the 
Krsnayamari (sarvatathagatakayavakcittasarvavajrayosidbhagesu), and in those of 
the Yoginitantras that have a nidanavakyam: the Hevajra and Samputodbhava 
(both as in the Guhyasamaja), the Vajramrta (f. lvl: sarvatathagatakayavak- 
cittahrdayavajramrtaguhyapadmesu), Vajrarali (rDo rje a@ ra li, f. 171r2-3: de 


327 
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In the Guhyasamdja the male deities, now multi-faced and multi-armed in 
a fusion of Saiva and Buddhist iconography, are represented and visualized cop- 


3829 and both initiation and subsequent practice now 


ulating with their consorts; 
involve copulation with a female partner, as in the Saktism of the Saivas.?°° A 
further borrowing from the Vidyapitha is evident in the introduction of a cru- 
cial element of what that tradition calls ‘non-dualistic practice’ (advaitacarah) 
and both traditions call ‘practice free of inhibition’ (nihSankdcarah), namely the 
offering to the deities of such ‘impure’ substances as urine, faeces, semen, and 


blood, and their sacramental consumption.**! 


bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pai bha ga 
la [*sarvatathagataprajhapadramitabhage]), Candamahdarosana (sarvatathagata- 
kayavakcittahrdayavajradhatvisvaribhage), Abhidhanottara (f. 1v3: sarvatatha- 
gatavajrakrodhadakadakiniguhyahrdayesu), Samvarodaya (sarvatathagatakaya- 
vakcittavajrayoginibhagesu), and Dakarnava (f. 1v1: mahaviresvarasarvatatha- 
gatavirakayavakcittayoginibhagesu). 

328 This is the case in both of the major Mandalas based on this Tantra, that of saffron- 
coloured Vajrasattva-Mafijuvajra and that of black Aksobhya. For the full iconog- 
raphy of these pantheons see Nispannayogavalt A, pp. 1-7; B, pp. 1-12. The prin- 
cipal difference between them is that in the Aksobhyamandala only Aksobhya, the 
central deity (cakregvarah) and the ten wrathful Krodharajas that form the outer 
protective circle are represented embracing consorts (sasua@bhaprajnah), whereas 
in the Mafjuvajramandala this is also the case with the four Tathagatas (Vairo- 
cana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi) that occupy the four direc- 
tions around the central deity. All the deities in both Mandalas are three-faced and 
six-armed and all except the Krodharajas, who stand in the aggressive Pratyalidha 
posture, are seated in the Vajraparyanka posture. None of the deities has any of the 
Kapalika attributes that mark the iconography of the Yoginitantras, namely the 
skull-bowl, skull-staff, bone-ornaments, and coating of ash. 

330 The Guhyasamaja proper (chapters 1-17) gives little detail in its account of initia- 
tion and makes no mention of the involvement of a consort, speaking of the neces- 
sity of acquiring such a partner only in the context of the post-initiatory practice 
known as the vidydvratam; see 16.93: sodasabdikam grhya sarvalankarabhisitam 
| caruvakiram visalaksim prapya vidyavratam caret ‘After obtaining a girl of six- 
teen with a charming face and wide eyes, adorned with every adornment, he should 
practice the Vidyavrata [with her]. The supplementary 18th chapter, however, the 
Samajottara, gives an account of the initiation involving copulation in its vv. 113-— 
127. 

331 See, e.g., Guhyasamdja 4.21: vinmitrasukraraktadin devatanam nivedayet | evam 
tusyanti sambuddha bodhisattva mahasayah ‘He should offer to the deities such 
things as urine, faeces, semen, and blood. In this way the noble Buddhas [and] 
Bodhisattvas are gratified’ (cf. the following in the Guhyasamaja’s satellite Tantra 
Vajrahrdaydlamkara, Patala 3 [rDo rje snying po rgyan gyi rgyud f. 39v3-4]: bshang 
gci khu ba khrag rnams ni | dung chen po ru bzhag byas te | lha rnams la ni dbul bar 
bya ‘He should place faeces, urine, semen, and blood in a human skull [mahdasankhe] 
and offer them to the deities’); 6.21: vinmutraharakrtyartham kuryat siddhiphala- 
rthinah | sidhyate ‘nuttaram tattvam bodhicittam andavilam Tf he desires to attain 
Siddhi he should consume faeces and urine. [By this means] he will master the 
ultimate reality, the spotless Bodhicitta’; 7.33ab: samayat ksared retam tu vidhina 
pibet phalakanksinah ‘In accordance with the rule of the discipline he should ejac- 
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ulate his semen and drink it if he desires to attain his goal’; 12.47cd: paficamrta- 
prayogena vajrasattvatvam dpnuyat ‘By the use of the Five Nectars he will attain 
Vajrasattva-hood’; 16.7ab: avasyam eva datavyam vinmitradyam visesatah ‘One 
must especially offer [to the Mandala] such substances as faeces and urine’; 17.47: 
vinmitrasukraraktanam jugupsam naiva karayet | bhaksayed vidhina nityam idam 
guhyam trivajrajam ‘He must not feel disgust at faeces, urine, semen, and blood. 
He must regularly consume [them] according to the rite. [For] this is secret of the 
three Vajras [of body, speech, and mind]’; 18.67c—68b: simhavad vicaren mantri nir- 
visankena cetasa | nakaryam vidyate hy atra nabhaksyam vidyate tatha ‘He should 
wander [fearlessly] like a lion, with a mind free of inhibition. For him there is 
nothing that he may not do, nothing that he may not eat’. On advaitacarah/nih- 
Sankacarah and the use of such substances, the Five Nectars (paficamrtam), in the 
rites of the Sakta Saivas see SANDERSON 2005c, pp. 110-118, fn. 63; and, e.g., Vi- 
malaprabodha, Kalikulakramarcana, f. 65r3—v4: atha nityanaimittikakamyarcane 
kuladravyaganam likhyate | palandum lasunam grijam lambusam lavatarkasam | 
vamapuspam puspabandham astau dravyani kaulike || sivambu suraé raktamadyam 
mahatailam ca stdhukam | kundagolodbhavam sukram peyadny astau kulagame 
|| matsyam maémsam mahagottham sthalajaka@sanirajam | mahamamsam mrgam 
caiva bhaksyany astau kulakrame || matangi kajjali gaundi kanduki carmini 
dhvaja | chippi vesya susambaddha grahyaitah kalikGkule || nihsankacaramargena 
pijanam ca bhaved yadi | taddsau sidhyate *devi (em. devi Cod.) tair *bhuktva 
bhavita yadi (conj. : bhuktam bhavitam yadi Cod.) || tatpGnasparganaharat 
pasacchedakari smrta | *gopitam (conj. : gopitais Cod.) tan maya piirvam ad- 
vaitacarasgobhanam. Cf. in the Mantranaya, e.g., the Sarvadevasamaégamatantra 
(ost in Sanskrit, apart from citations, and not translated into Tibetan) quoted 
in the Tattvasiddhi of Santaraksita, A f. 96v3-6, B f. 39v11-13 (Tib. f. 30r5—7): 
*nirvikalpena bhavena (em. [Tib. rnam par mi rtog sems kyis ni] : nirvigankena 
bhavena AB) sarvakarmGni sarvada | *acaren (conj. : Gcaran B : adcara A [Tib. 
spyod pal) nirvigankena tapasdm *uttamottamam (em. [Tib. mchog gi mchog] 

uttamamstapah B : uttamdtapa A) || *visayan sevamdnasya (em. [Tib. yul 
rnams *bsten (corr. : bston Cod.) par gyur pa na]: visayaGngavimadnasya AB) 
nirvikalpena cetasa | *kutsddhikam na va cet tat (tentative conj. [cf. Tib. smod 
par gyur pas mi gnod pa]: kutsadhikam na va cetas B : kutsadhikandceta A) 
tat tapo *duratikramam (corr. : duratikramah AB) || yas tu sarvani karmani 
*prajnaya (em. [Tib. shes rab kyis] : prajnayad B : prajfidydya A) viniyojayet | 
*s@ ca Suinyapade yojya (em. [Tib. de yang stong pai gnas su sbyar]: sarvah 
Stinyapade yojya B : sarvastinyapade yojya A) *tapo (em. [Tib. dka’ thub] : tatha 
AB) hy esa mahaétmanam || *prajfidsamkrantiripena (B [Tib. shes rab ’pho ba ngos 
pos ni] : prajhdsamkratiriipana A) nirvikalpena cetasa | *nihsankacarasamcaras 
(em. [Tib. dgos pa med par kun spyod] : nihsankGnarasaficarahs AB) *tapas 
tesam (B [Tib. de% dka’ thub yin] : tapatapatesam A) mahatmanadm. A version 
of this passage is contained in the Vajradaka, f. 3v2—4 (1.57c-62b): sopdya<m> 
sarvakarmani nirvisankas cared yada || 1.58 nirvikalpena bhavena vratanam ut- 
tamotta*mam (em. : mah Cod.) | nirvikalpena bhavena sarvakarmani sarvada 
|| 1.59 acare<n> nirvisankena tat tesam *uttamam tapah (conj. : uttamdttatah 
Cod.) | visayan *sevamdnasya (em. : sevyamanayo Cod.) nirvisankena cetasa 
|| 1.60 *kesondukanubhavena (em. : kesondukasvabhavena Cod.) tat *tapo (em. 

tayo Cod.) duratikra*mam (corr. : mah Cod.) | yas tu sarvani karmani 
prajfayaG viniyojayet || 1.61 sa ca Sitinyapade yojyG tapo hy etat mahdtmanam || 
prajfa*samkrantariipanam (conj. : samk@sariipani Cod.) nirvikalpena cetasa || 1.62 
nihsankacara*samcaras (corr. : samcarahs Cod.) tapas tesam *mahatmanam (corr. 
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That Tantric Buddhists possessed the specialized knowledge of the Saiva 
Mantramarga that would enable them to draw at will on the Saiva Tantras in 
this period is placed beyond doubt by an early exegetical work in the tradition 
of the Guhyasamaja. For this, the Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra, written in all 
probability in the eighth century,*?? assumes that any initiate in the practice of 
this Tantra is not only familiar with the Saiva scriptures but is able to enact 
their rituals by assuming the role of a Saiva Guru, implying thereby that such 
initiates were typically converts from the Mantramarga with experience both of 
its texts and of its practices. For it tells the adept of this tradition that in or- 
der to acquire the female consort required for his post-initiatory observance he 
should enter the home of a family of untouchables who are observant devotees 
of Siva, reveal to them one of the Saiddhantika scriptures—the text specifically 
mentions the Kalottara and the Nisvdsa—give them Mandala initiation [follow- 
ing this scripture], and then return to them the daksina that they will give him, 
taking a girl from them in its place:?*? 


He should wander in other lands, in which he is known nowhere. With firm re- 
solve the Sadhaka should enter among untouchables who are devotees of Siva 


: mahatmanah Cod.). 

332 Portions of the Guhyasiddhi have been quoted in the Carydémelapakapradipa 
of Aryadeva: Caryamelapakapradipa, pp. 71-72 (imam evartham dyotayann aha 
$riguhyasiddhau:) = Guhyasiddhi 3.71-81, 17.38; p.77 = 6.2-3; and p.97 = 6.45— 
49. TOMABECHI (2008, p. 175) has shown that Aryadeva’s work is likely to have 
been written in the early years of the ninth century. 

333 Guhyasiddhi 8.8c-16b: paryated *anyadesesu (conj. [cf. 8.2cd: pravisya 
canyadesesu]: divyadegesu Ed. [Tib. bzang po’ yul du ’khyam par bya]) yatra na 
jnayate kvacit || 9 pravisya *cantyajatinam madhye (em. [Tib. mthar skyes nang 
du jug par bya]:cantyajadinam madhye Ed.) ye tripurantake | bhakta jananti 
naivanyam daivatam paramarthatah || 10 *siddhantabhavita nityam (em. [Tib. 
rtag tu rang gi grub mtha’ bsgom (*svasiddhantabhavaka nityam)]: siddhyante 
bhavita nityam Ed.) sndnadevarcane ratah | kimcidaksaramargena *prasaktah 
(conj.:prasakte Ed.) sdstradarsgane || 11 evam pravigya tanmadhye sadhako 
drdhaniscayah | canddlaganariipena bhavayan bodhim uttamam || 12 *darsgayec 
ca tatas tesam dharmam siddhantapirvakam (em. [cf. Tib. chos dang grub 
mtha’ sngon ’gro ba | de nas de la ston par byed] :darsgayec ca tatas tesam 
dharmasiddhantapiirvakam Ed.) | kdlottarddi*samsiddham (em.:samsuddham 
Ed.) no cen nihsvasasambhavam || 13 pdtayitum ca visvadse sarvams taéms 
tantracoditan | krivG caivatmanah sisyan diksamandalapirvakam || 14 tato yat 
samcitam dravyam tair dattam gurupiijane | tat tesam arpayitvad tu pirvam vit- 
tena samyutam || 15 grhitua kanyakam tesGm caruvaktram sulocanam | tam 
krtva mantrasadbhavabhijnam samayasammatam || 16 cared vidyavratam dhiman 
buddhatvakrtaniscayah. I have emended antyajadinam to antyajatinam with the 
support of the Tibetan because the -ddi- is inapposite: in 8.7 the Sadhaka is 
told to enter the home of an untouchable (antyajdlayah); and in 8.1 he is told 
that it is an untouchable girl (antyaja) that he is to acquire. I take dharmam 
siddhantapirvakam in 8.12c to mean ‘dharmam preceded by [the word] siddhanta- 
*, ie. siddhantadharmam, an example of a not uncommon style of periphrasis. 
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and recognize no other deity as absolute, who are inspired by the Siddhanta, al- 
ways attached to [the rituals of] bathing and deity-worship, and dedicated to the 
doctrines of its scriptures through some slight degree of literacy. After entering 
among them in the guise of an untouchable votary (candalaganah), he should, 
while cultivating insight into the highest wisdom, instruct them in the religion of 
the Siddhanta established in such scriptures as the Kalottara, or the Nisvdsa;>*4 
and in order to win their trust he should take as his disciples all those who are 
enjoined by the Tantra after [initiating them before] the Initiation Mandala [of 
Siva]. Then he should give back to them all the goods and money that they will 
previously have gathered and given him as their offering to their Guru and take 
[instead] a girl of theirs with a beautiful face and eyes. After acquainting her 
with the essence of the Mantras and making her adhere to the rules of an initiate 
that wise one should practice the Vidya observance [with her], after resolving to 
become a Buddha.*® 


This is indeed troubling evidence for those who may be reluctant to accept that 
Buddhists would have had the familiarity with Tantric Saivism that my thesis 
of the development of the Mantranaya presupposes. 


The Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinialasamvara: Heruka and his Yoginis, 
Kapdlika iconography, the Ganamandala, and the beginning of Saiva-Buddhist 
intertextuality 


With the SarvabuddhasamdayogadGékinijalasamvara, another product of 


this century,®°° we see the beginning of the final phase of saktization. It is still 


7 


rooted in the liturgical tradition of the Yogatantras,*8” as can be seen in the 


334 Literally “that which has arisen from the outbreath (nihsvasah/nisvasah) [of Siva]. 
Both forms of the name of this scripture, Nisvdsa and Nihsvasa, are attested. 

335 Padmavajra is elaborating on Guhyasamaja 16.93:  sodasabdikam grhya 
sarvalankarabhisitam | caruvaktram visalaksim prapya vidydvratam caret ‘He 
should take a girl of sixteen with a beautiful face and wide eyes, adorned with every 
ornament, and practice the Vidya observance with her’. 

336 Tt was translated into Tibetan towards the end of the eighth century or early in 
the ninth, and Amoghavajra (705-774) names it and provides a brief summary of 
its teachings in his Jin-gang-ding-jing yu-jia shi-ba-hui zhi-gui, Jap. Kongo-cho- 
gyo yuga juhatte shiiki (T. 869) Key Points of the Eighteen Assemblies of the Yoga 
of the Vajrasekharasiitra; see TOMABECHI 2007, p. 905. He composed this work in 
Chinese at some time between 746 and and his death in 774, but we can be sure 
that the text existed in some form, perhaps in an early stage of its development, by 
c. 740, since his knowledge of it must have been gained between 741 and 746, when 
he was in Ceylon and perhaps India gathering the Tantric literature whose analysis 
and translation into Chinese occupied the rest of his life. 

337 It is referred to by Aryadeva as a Mahayogatantra in his Caryameldpakapradipa, 
p. 82: adhuna prapajicatacarya srisarvabuddhasamagamayogadakinijalasamvara- 
mahdyogatantrad avataryate. This term serves to distinguish it from the Yo- 
gatantras, namely the Sarvatathagatatativasamgraha and its satellites and to 
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group it with the Guhyasamdja and related texts, though which of the Yo- 
gatantras in the broad sense qualified to be considered Mahayogatantras might 
be the subject of divergence of opinion. Dipankarasrijfana defines this class 
(rnal ’byor chen poi rgyud) as comprising the Guhyasamdja and its explana- 
tory Tantras (vyakhydtantrani), which he lists as the Guhyendutilaka, the 
Krsnayamari, the Paramdadya, the Sarvadevasamagama, the Sarvarahasya, the 
Vinayamoghal[siddhi], the VajrajfiG@nasamuccaya, the Vairocanamdydjala, the 
Laghukhasama, the Advaya[samaté]vijaya, and the Vajrasekhara (Byang chub lam 
gyi sgron ma dka’ ’grel, p. 286: de la rnal ’byor chen po’i rgyud ni dpal gsang ba 
‘dus par bshad rgyud dang bcas pa dang zla gsang thig le dang gshin rje’i gshed 
nag po dang mchog dang po dang lha thams cad ‘dus pa dang thams cad gsang ba 
dang ‘dul ba don yod pa dang ye shes rdo kun las btus pa dang rnam par snang 
mdzad sgyu ’phrul dang nam mkha’ dang mnyam pa chung ngu dang gnyis med pa 
rnam par rgyal ba’i rgyud dang rdo rje gtsug tor rgyud la sogs pa rgyud sde stong 
phrag bcu gnyis te rgyas par byas na grangs pa med do.) An alternative terminology 
distinguishes these more esoteric Yogatantras as Yogottaratantras, perhaps origi- 
nally in the meaning ‘Supplementary Tantras (uttaratantrani) of the Yoga [class]’, 
and refers to the Yoginitantras as Yoganiruttaratantras, giving the ascending series 
Kriyatantra, Caryatantra, Yogatantra, Yogottaratantra, and Yoginiruttaratantra; 
see, e.g., Ramapala, Sekanirdesapafijika, introducing verse 1, describing his teacher 
Maitreyanatha (Advayavajra) as an unsurpassed master of all of these: iha maha- 
panditavadhitasrimaitreyanathah kriyacaryayogayogottarayoganiruttaratantresv 
anuttaraguruh; Ratnakarasanti, Muktavali, p. 223, on Hevajra 2.8.10: sarvam 
iti paricavidham: kriyadcarydyoga*yogottarayoganiruttarabhedena (yogottara corr. 
[=Cod., f. 45v6] : yogdntara Ed.); Kanha, Yogaratnamald, p. 156 (on Heva- 
Jra 2.8.10): sarvamantranayam iti pancavidham kriydcaryayogayogottarayoga- 
niruttarabhedena; Advayavajra, Gidhapada, f. 6r6—7: vajram paficajhanatmakam 
| tha paficajnanasabdena kriydcaryayogayogottarayoga*niruttarani (em. : nirut- 
taras ca Cod.) tantrany ucyante. I have seen no occurrence in any Indian source 
of the term *Anuttarayoga, commonly encountered in secondary sources. It is ev- 
idently an incorrect modern translation into Sanskrit of the ambiguous Tibetan 
rendering of Yoganiruttara (rnal ’byor bla na med). Early authors attest a less 
developed hierarchy. Vilasavajra, an author of the eighth century (TRIBE 1994, 
pp. 9-23) and the Guru of Buddhajianapada according to Gzhon nu dpal (Blue 
Annals, p. 367), says that he writes his Namamantrarthdvalokini after study- 
ing the Paramitanaya and the Kriya-, Carya-, and Yogatantras (A f. lv1-2: yo- 
gacaryakriyatantram tathaé paramitanayam ...vilokya), but the last evidently in- 
cludes texts such as the Guhyasamd@ja, Vajrabhairava, and Sarvabuddhasam4yoga, 
since he quotes these and other related works. *Buddhaguhya (rNam par snang 
mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pa’i rgyud chen po’ ’grel, ff. 64v7—65r6) 
speaks of Kriyatantras, which emphasize external ritual practice (phyi7i spyod, 
bahyacarya), giving as examples the Susiddhikara and the Vidyadharapitaka, and 
Yogatantras, which emphasize internal meditation (nang gi sbyor, adhyatmayogah), 
giving the example of the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, and says that the Maha- 
vairocanabhisambodhi, later classified as a Caryatantra, is a Yogatantra in as much 
as it emphasizes the practice of Method and Wisdom (thabs dang shes rab gitsor 
gyur sbyor bai rgyud), but may also be referred to as a Kriyatantra or as an Ub- 
hayatantra (bya bai rgyud dam gnyis ka’i rgyud), that is to say, as a Tantra of both 
(ubhaya-) classes, because it also teaches external practice for the benefit of those 
whose commitment is to this. In a parallel treatment in his Pindartha commentary 
on the Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi he gives the Vajrapanyabhiseka among exam- 
ples of Kriyatantras (see the translation in HODGE 2003, p. 449). This too was later 
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use of that tradition’s system of the four types of Mudra (Mahamudra, Samaya- 


mudra, Dharmamudra, and Karmamudra) in Sadhana texts based on this 


Tantra, such as the Vajrajuvdlodayaé of Anandagarbha and the Herukasédhana 


of Kalyanagarbha.*°* But it initiates a new direction that would be followed 


in the next and final phase of the Mantranaya’s development, that of the 


Yoginitantras.°°? 


33: 


oo 


339 


considered to be a Caryatantra. The terms Kriyatantra and Yogatantra are seman- 
tically coherent, as Buddhaguhya indicates. But the choice of the term Caryatantra 
(‘Observance Tantra’) for the intermediate class is puzzling. It is conceivable that it 
was adopted artificially under the influence of the classification of the subject mat- 
ter of the Tantras of the Saiva Mantramarga into kriyd, carya, yogah, and jianam 
or vidya, perhaps with the notion that the fourth corresponds to the Paramitanaya. 
As far as I am aware, only one other Sadhana text of this Heruka has sur- 
vived in Sanskrit. This is the anonymous Herukasddhana of Sddhanamala 241. 
Anandagarbha’s, which appears not to have been translated into Tibetan, is much 
the most detailed of the three. Apart from these works the only other evidence 
of this cult in surviving Sanskrit sources of which I am aware is in the eclectic 
Yoginitantra Samputodbhava, which in f. 80v5-81v2, in its eighth Kalpa, the Sar- 
vakriyasamudayakalpardja, includes the Mantras of this Heruka and his retinue 
of goddesses. There is also a chapter in the Abhidhanottara of the Cakrasamvara 
corpus (B ff. 121v5-129v1: Patala 22) which teaches a hybrid pantheon in which the 
goddesses of this Heruka’s retinue have been incorporated into that of Heruka and 
Vajravarahi, the former taking on the appearance of the Heruka of the Sarvabud- 
dhasam4yoga, being four-faced and eight-armed. This poverty of surviving sources 
in Sanskrit is probably due to the eclipse of this Tantra after the propagation of the 
later Yoginitantras, both in India and in Tibet. A striking indication of this eclipse 
is the fact that its Mandala was not included by Abhayakaragupta in his Vajravali 
and Nispannayogavait in the first quarter of the eleventh century. For the position 
that the four Mudras are the distinctive fundamentals of the Sadhana system of the 
Yogatantras see, e.g., Mkhas Grub rje’s rGyud spyi, pp. 228-248. 

It was accordingly classified in the Kanjur (Toh. 366-367) among the Yoginitantras 
(Toh. 360-441). Likewise, Mkhas grub rje (1385-1438) in his rGyud spyi, p. 
266: bde mchog kye rdor dus ’khor sgyu thod gdan *bzhi (em. : gsum Ed.) 
phyag chen thig le sangs rgyas mnyam sbyor sogs ma rgyud yin no ‘The Mother 
Tantras [=Yoginitantras] are such as the Samvara, the Hevajra, the Kdlacakra, 
the [Maha]maya, the [Buddha]kapala, the Catuspitha, the Mahamudratilaka, and 
the [Sarva]buddhasamdyoga’. This recognition of the [proto-JYoginitantric char- 
acter of the text is not only Tibetan. It appears in the thirteenth chapter of the 
Dékinivajrapanjara, where it is referred to in abbreviated form as the *Sarvabud- 
dha- (Sangs rgyas kun) in a list of Yoginitantras that also includes the Vajradaka, 
Hevajra, Guhyakosa, Vajramrta, and Cakrasamvara: rdo rje mkha’ ’gro phan rgyud 
dang | *kye yi rdo rje (T : kye yi rdo rje dkyil ’khor D) sangs rgyas kun | gsang mdzod 
rdo rje bdud rtsi *byung ba dang | ’khor lo sdom pa gur *gyi (T : dang D) *byung gnas 
ni | rnal ’byor ma *rgyud ni (T : rgyud drug tu D) rab tu grags (mKha’ ’gro ma’i dra 
ba’ rdo rje gur rgyud, D f. 104v4—5; T p. 369, ll. 5-6), and in Dipankarasrijfiana’s 
commentary on his Byang chub lam gyi sgron ma’ dka’ ’grel, where he refers to 
the texts of this class under their alternative title as Yoganiruttaratantras (rnal 
’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud), p. 286: rnal ’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud ni dpal nam 
mkha’ dang mnyam pa ’bum pa chen po ’khor lo sdom pa dang rdo rje mkha’ ’gro 
dang rdo rje gdan bzhi pa dang ma ha ma ya dang sangs rgyas mnyam sbyor 
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First, it introduces or brings to the fore the cult of the deity Heruka**° with 


an iconography inspired by that of the Bhairavas of the Vidyapitha with their 


accoutrements and attributes of the cremation-ground dwelling Kapalika Saiva 


ascetic. According to the visualization given by Anandagarbha he has four faces 


and eight arms, emerging as the transformation of a dark blue flaming Vajra, it- 


self a transformation of a dark blue syllable HRIH. The central face is fierce (rau- 


340 


dang sangs rgyas thod pa dang dgyes pa’i rdo rje bum phrag Inga pa la sogs pa 
rgyud sde stong phrag bcu gnyis bzhugs te rgyas par bya ba na grangs med do 
‘The Yoganiruttaratantra, endless in its full extent, contains 12,000 [texts], princi- 
pally the Mahakhasama in 100,000 [verses], the Cakrasamvara, the Vajradaka, the 
Vajracatuspitha, the Mahamaya, the [Sarva]buddhasamayoga, the Buddhakapdla, 
and the Hevajra in 500,000 verses’. On the term Yoganiruttara see here p. 146. 

The origin of the name Heruka has not been explained in a satisfactory manner. 
Indigenous sources explain it only through artificial semantic analyses based on su- 
perficial similarities of sound. Thus, for example, we are told that ‘He-’ means ‘un- 
caused’ (hetuvarjitam), ‘-ru-’ means ‘formless’ (ripanirmuktam), and ‘-ka’ means 
‘free of sense-faculties’ (karanojjhitam); see Vajrapani, Laghutantratika, p. 45; 
Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 5; and the Tibetans, who translated names 
if they were meaningful, either left this untranslated or substituted a description, 
namely Khrag ’thung ‘Blood-drinker’, a meaning that cannot be justified etymolog- 
ically. So if the name was meaningful at some stage it appears that that meaning 
has left no trace in the surviving literature. The alternative is that it never was 
meaningful in this sense, being created on the basis of the unmeaning syllables 
HE HE RU RU KAM that are found in Cakrasamvara’s Milamantra: OM SRIVAJRA 
HE HE RU RU KAM HUM HUM PHAT DAKINIJALASAMVARAM SVAHA. Against this it 
may be said that the name appears without this doubling of the first two syllables in 
the earlier Sarvatathagatatatitvasamgraha, section 794, in the Mantra for the tam- 
ing of all the Mother goddesses: OM HERUKA VAJRASAMAYA SARVADUSTASAMAYA- 
MUDRAPRABHANJAKA HUM PHAT. It might seem more reasonable, then, to see HE 
HE RU RU KAM as a spell-element built from an already existing name. However, it 
is striking that we find almost the same element in the Vidya of Parapara, an im- 
portant Mantra of the Sakta Saiva Vidyapitha: OM AGHORE HRIH PARAMAGHORE 
HUM GHORARUPE HAH GHORAMUKHI BHIMA BHISANE VAMA PIBA HE RU RU RA 
RA PHAT HUM HAH PHAT (Siddhayogesvarimata 3.23-39; MGlinivijayottara 3.42— 
50; Tantraloka 30.20-24b; Trisirobhairava quoted by Jayaratha thereon) and its 
variant taught in Kubjikamata 18.4-24: AIM AGHORE HRIM HSAH PARAMAGHORE 
HUM GHORARUPE HSAUM GHORAMUKHI BHIMA BHISANE VAMA VAMA PIBA HAH 
HE RU RU RA RA HRIM HUM PHAT. We may note that the name Hevajra, that of the 
second major deity of the Yoginitantras, appears to have a similar origin, having 
been conjured up from the Mantra HE VAJRA PASYA ‘O Vajra[-being], behold!’ that 
is uttered when the blindfold is removed from the candidate’s eyes in the presence 
of the Mandala (Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 230). The origin of the 
Herukas Rigi-arali and Vajra-arali of the Tantras of those names are also, it seems, 
the apparently unmeaning syllables of Mantras: OM ARALI RIGI PHEM PHEM PHEM 
BHYO SVAHA (Ri gi @ ra li rgyud f. 187v2) and OM VAJRA ARALI PHAT ... PHEM 
PHEM SVAHA (Ri gi a ra li rgyud f. 187v7). The name of the Heruka Buddhakapala 
of the Tantra of that name has likewise been conjured out of the feminine vocative 
BUDDHAKAPALINI/-KAPALINI that appears in its Mantras; see (Nispannayogavali, 
p. 31: OM BUDDHAKAPALINI AH HI HAI HUM PHAT; Buddhakapdlatantra, e.g., f. 
5r1: OM BUDDHAKAPALINI MATA 2 AH PHAT SVAHA puspanivedanamantrah). 
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dram), those to its right and left expressive of delusion and erotic passion, and 
that behind open-mouthed to devour. In his two uppermost hands he holds the 
freshly flayed skin of Bhairava over his back, in the two below a bow and arrows, 
in the third right in descent he shakes a blazing three-pronged Vajra, and in 
the fourth a skull-bow] filled with human blood (maharaktam). In the third left 
in descent he brandishes the Kapalika’s skull-staff (khatvangah), topped with a 
three-pronged Vajra and adorned with bells, and in the fourth a skull-bow] filled 
with human flesh (mahamamsam). Or he may be single-faced and two-armed, 
with a five-pronged Vajra in his right hand raised above his shoulder and a skull- 
bowl full of human flesh in his left, with a skull-staff resting on his left shoulder 
and held in the crook of his left arm. He wears a chaplet of skulls with the Bud- 
dha [Aksobhya] adorning his flaming hair, is surrounded by an aureole of flames, 
poses with his left foot on the ground and his right leg raised so that the sole of 
the foot touches his left thigh, has dancing eye-brows knitted in anger, and has 
round, fire-red darting eyes.*4! Kalyanagarbha, who teaches only the two-armed 
form, adds that he stands on a sun disc, which rests on a lotus, which rests in 
turn on a prostrate corpse, is smeared with ashes, wears a garland of freshly sev- 
ered human heads, and has protruding fangs.*42, An anonymous Sadhana text, 


341 Vajrajvdlodaya, f. 172v1-2: bhagavato mahdmudram baddhva purata akdsadese 
HRI<H>kGrena visvapadmam nispddya tasyopari pafcasicikam juadlavajram HUM 
A iti | tato vajrahamkara<m> bhavayet JVALAVAJRO "HAM HUM iti | tatas tad 
vajram sriherukam atmanam bhavayet SRIHERUKO ’HAM HUM iti; f. 173r4—v4: 
caturmukham astabhujam | tatra prathamam mukham raudram daksina<m> 
dvitiya<m> mukham pramoha*pramodina<m> (?) prsthatas trttyakam bhaksana- 
mukham vaématas caturtham srngaramukham | etac ca mukha*catustayam (conj. 
ISAACSON : catustaya Cod.) gityad nirdistam iti | duabhyam bhujabhyam vayu- 
patadharanayogena sardrabhairavacarmadharam dvabhyam dhanurbanadharam 
daksinatrtiyena trisicikajvdlavajrollalanatatparam caturthena maharaktapari- 
pirnakapdladharam vamatrtiye ghantadsahitavajrakhatvangadharam caturthena 
mahamamsaparipirnakapdla*dharam (corr. : dharah Cod.) | dvibhujam eka- 
mukham <va> vaémaskandhe yajfopavitayogena ghantavajrakhatvangasobhitam 
daksinakarena *tripatakayuktena (corr. : tripataka Cod.)  pafcasicijvala- 
vajradharam | vamakarena mahamamsaparipirnakapdladharam | kapalamala- 
makutabuddhaciidamani<m> uccavisvapadmasanopavistam vamapaddam bhimi- 
stham kriva daksinapadda<m> sattvaparyankayogena nyasya | tatpddatalam 
vaémorunad samputikaranayogendvasthapya nilajvdlavajramayam raktajvalabha- 
mandalam mahdpralayakadlograsmasanagnisadrsam diptakegam raudradirasa- 
samyogavicitramukhavibhramam | savibhramabhribhrkuti<m> pradiptaloka- 
nartitadrstim iti. 

342 Kalyanagarbha, Herukasddhana, pp. 470-471: adhomukhasya Savasyopari visva- 
padmam tasyopari stiryamandalam tanmadhye samupavistam *ekasyordhvabhuja- 
dvayam (ekasyo em. : ekasyo Ed.) iti vacandd ardhaparyankinam bhasmoddhi- 
lita<m> raktaprabhamdalinam pingalordhvakegam ...sardranaramastakamala- 
krtasragdamam damstrakardlavadanam caladvartulakararaktaksam savibhrama- 
bhrukutinam. 
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which also teaches only that form, gives the further details that he is dark blue 
and clad in a garment of human skin, that his garland of heads is strung together 
with human entrails, that he is adorned with human bones, that is to say with 
the Kapalika ornaments known as the Mudras, and that his posture indicates 
that he is dancing.**? 

He is surrounded in the style of the Vidyapitha by twenty Vajradakinis:*+ 
first, in the innermost circuit the eight Gauri, Caur1, Pramoha, Vetali, Pukkasi, 
Candali, Ghasmari, and Herukasamnivesa/Herukasamnibha; then the four 
Capadharini, Khatvangadharini, Cakradharini, and Citrapatakadharini; then 
four offering goddesses: Puspa, Dhupa, Aloka, and Gandha; and finally four 
theriocephalic gate-guardians: Turangama, Vajramukhi, Vajramamaki, and 


Bhasmapralayavetali.?* 


343 Sadhanamala no. 241: tato hrihkaranispannam nilakaralavajram hrihkaradhi- 
sthitavaratake dhyGtva tatsarvaparinatam nilam naracarmabhrtam kapalamala- 
ksobhyasiraskam jvaladirdhvapingalakesam raktavartulaksam antrasamgrathita- 
mundamalavalambitam narasthiracitabharanam dvibhujaikamukham damstra- 
kardlavadanam ...visvapadmasirye vémapddam tasyaivorau daksinacaranam 
vinyasya nrtyam kurvantam herukaviram bhavayet. There are numerous two- 
armed Herukas conforming to the iconographical prescriptions of these Sadhanas 
in surviving statuary from eastern India, though this connection with the tradition 
of the Sarvabuddhasamdyoga has not been recognized to my knowledge. For ex- 
amples from Ratnagiri in Orissa, Nalanda, Sarnath, and Subhapur (in the Comilla 
District of Bengal) see LINROTHE 1999, pp. 249-260, figs. 175-183, and 185-188, 
and HUNTINGTON 1984, fig. 215. The last lacks the prostrate corpse. 
Vajrajvalodaya, f. 176r7-v1: sarvam Srigauryddivajradakiniganam nirmaya 
prajvalitordhvakesam | raktajvalabhamandalam mahapralayakGlograsmasanagni- 
sadrgsam samkruddham ekakapdlaikabuddhamakutam svacihnadharam yatha- 
sthdne nivesayet. 

The Sarvabuddhasamdyoga deploys a complex six-family Mandala consisting of six 
sub-Mandalas. The six families, each with its own sub-Mandala, are those Va- 
jrasattva, Vairocana, Heruka, PadmanarteSsvara, Vajrasurya, and Paramasva. Two 
Mandala traditions deploy this pantheon. In one Vajrasattva occupies the cen- 
tral sub-Mandala and in the other Heruka. In each sub-Mandala one of these 
six occupies the centre surrounded by twenty goddesses. The last twelve god- 
desses are the same in each, namely Susira, Nrtya/Vina, Vitata, and Ghana, 
followed by Puspa, Dhipa, Aloka, Gandha, Turaga, Vajramukhi, Vajramamaki, 
and Bhasmapralayavetali, the first eight of these being, as their names reveal, 
offering-goddesses (piijadevyah), personifications of offerings, and the last four gate- 
guardians, except that in the retinue of Heruka Capadharini, Khatvangadharini, 
Cakradharini, and Citrapatakadharini are substituted for the first four, the mu- 
sical offering-goddesses Susira, Nrtya/Vina, Vitata, and Ghana. The first eight 
of the twenty, then, stand apart as the retinue specific to each Tathagata. The 
eight from Gauri to Herukasamnivesa formed the basis of the retinue of Hevajra 
in the Yoginitantra Hevajra, with the difference that there we see Sabari rather 
than Pramoha and Dombi rather than Herukasamnivesa. See TOMABECHI 2007, 
pp. 919-921 for a complete tabulation of all one hundred and twenty-six deities and 
their seed-syllables as given in the Sarvabuddhasamayoga and the Paramddya. 


34 
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According to Anandagarbha*“* Gauri (E) is fair in colour and tranquil-faced. 


See also TANAKA 1996, pp. 199-201 for the Tibetan names of all the goddesses (and 
their Mantras) in the six sub-Mandalas, and the listings of the names and posi- 
tions of all the deities of the two six-family Mandalas in BSOD NAMS RGYA MTSHO 
1991, pp. 106-113. In the Heruka-centred Mandala set out there each of the six 
deities presiding over the sub-Mandalas has a consort: Heruka + Iévari, Vairocana 
+ Locana, Vajrasurya + Mamaki, Padmanartesvara + Pandaravasini, Paramasva 
+ Tara, and Vajradhara + Samvari; and the total of deities is 135, since two extra 
goddesses, counted as one, Citrapadma and Citravajra, are found in front of the cen- 
tral deity in the sub-Mandala of Paramasva, and there are eight additional deities 
in the outer enclosure, since there too there are four offering goddesses within its 
corners and four animal-headed goddesses guarding its gateways. Theriocephalic 
female gate-guardians are a common feature in the Mandalas of the Yoginitantras; 
see, e.g., Samvarodaya 13.29c—31b; Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapajijika, p. 113 on 
2.8 (Kakasya, Ulakasya, Svanasya, Sikarasya); Nispannayogavalt, p. 15 (Hayasya, 
Sukarasya, Svanasya, and Simhasya in the 17-deity Mandala of Hevajra) and p. 
90 (Stkarasya, Grdhrasya, Jambukasya, Garudasya, Vyaghrasya, Ulukasya in the 
Mandala of Kalacakra). 

346 Vajrajvdlodaya, ff. 177r4-178r5: purvadigbhage gauri gauravarna santadrstih 
saumyamukha yaugapadyenaiva tiksnadhanurbanapariksepan mahdaprasahya- 
Sira<s>catustayam patayanti pratydlidhasthanastha | daksine cauri raktavarna 
raudradrstimukha@ yajhopavitayogena vamaskandhe khatvangam dharayanti | 
kapalamalamukuta vamakrodhamustina hrdy ankusadharini daksinakarena 
madhyangulyastaracakram utkarsayanti vamapddena trailokyam langhayanti | 
pascime pramoha ddivarahamukha pramohadrstih krsna caturbhuja madya- 
pirnakapdlavamakara daksinakare vajradharini punar vamadaksinabhujabhyam 
*parasparabaddhabhyam (corr. : paramparabaddhabhyam Cod.)  prthivy- 
uddharanam kurvanty Glidhapadavasthita | uttare vetali sitavarnam harsa- 
mukhim mrtakotthapanadrstih daksinakarena candrakantabhakapdlacasakena- 
mrtavaridharam pdtayantim vaémakarena vajrapatakakaradharinim yathesta- 
padavasthita | tasminn eva mandale pirva*kosthe (corr. : kostha Cod.) pukkasi 
vigvavarna nrtyamukhi nrtyadrstih daksinavajramustinad pancasicikajvalavajra- 
dharint | vamakarena mdarutoddhitakalpaurksalatadharini kapalamaéladipari- 
purnasadhimasmasanamadhye nrtyaprayogena | daksine candali nilavarna vata- 
mandalikaridha savibhramamukhi urdhvadrstih daksinamustinad vajrasilam 
ddaya | vayupatadharanena vatamandalikapramoksena sddhya*pranadmdadayo 
patanti (?) | pascime ghasmari krsna*varna (corr. varnnadm Cod.) mrta- 
carvanamukhi bhaksanadrstih | vamakarena vajrajvalagnikundadharini | daksine 
vajramustina khadgam dGdaya pratydlidhapadavasthita | uttare srtherukarupa- 
samnibha vamakarena *casakakapdlam (casaka conj. : capdga Cod.) ddaya 
vamaskandhe khatvangam dharayanti | daksine tripatakakarena pafcasiicika- 
jvalavajram adaya sriherukapade dvibhujaikamukhi samsthita | adgneyakosthake 
*eapadharini (em. : copodharini Cod.) | raktavarnad vamakarena vajra- 
dhanur ddaya daksinena *vajracdpasahitena (corr. : vajracdpdsahitena Cod.) 
dhanu<r>gundakarsanayogena *vajrabanan (corr. : vajrabarnnan Cod.) ksipanti | 
nairrte khhatvangadharini kapdlamadlamakutabuddhacidamani<r> *drsitara (?) 
bhasmasubhravarna daksinakarena ca pafcasicikajvalavajra<m> panya ksipanti 
| *vayavye (em. : vayave krodhamustina tarjanitatpara | vaéyavye Cod.) *cakra- 
dharini (corr. : cakradhari Cod.) gauraharitavarna vamakrodhamustina tar- 
Janatatpara *daksinakaramadhyamangulyastaracakram (daksina corr. : daksine 
Cod.) utkarsayanti | aigane kone citrapatakadharini | *kanakopalavarna (varna 
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Eight-armed, she cuts off each of the four heads of Brahma by simultaneously fir- 
ing arrows from four bows.®*” Cauri (S) is red and fierce-faced. Wearing a chap- 
let of skulls she holds a goad-hook (ankusah) in her left hand at her heart with 
a skull-staff in the crook of her left arm resting on her left shoulder, and holds 
aloft an eight-spoked discuss with the middle finger of her right, pressing down 
on the three worlds with her left foot. Pramoha (W) is black and four-armed, with 
the face of Visnu’s boar-incarnation (adivarahamukha). In her first left hand she 
holds a skull-bow] full of wine and in her first right a Vajra. With her other two 
hands she imitates the boar-incarnation by raising up the earth.*4* Vetali (N) 
is white and joyful-faced. With her right hand she pours a stream of the nec- 
tar of immortality from a transparent skull-cup and with her left shows the Va- 
jra banner gesture. Pukkasi [E] is multi-coloured (vigvavarna) and dancing in a 
smoky cremation-ground full of strings of skulls and the like. In her right fist she 
clasps a five-pronged Vajra and in her left a wind-buffetted tendril from the wish- 
granting tree of paradise (kalpaurksalata). Candali (S) is dark blue and riding 
on a whirlwind (vatamandalika). In her right fist she clenches a Vajra-topped 
trident and with her left releases a whirlwind against her victims. Ghasmari 
(W) is black and eating a corpse. In her left hand she holds a blazing sacrificial 
fire-vessel (agnikunda-) and with her right grasps a sword. Herukasamnibha 
(N), black like Heruka, holds a skull-cup [to her heart] in her left hand, with 
a skull-staff resting on her left shoulder, and a five-pronged Vajra in her right. 
Capadharini (SE) is red and, holding a Vajra bow with her left hand, fires Vajra 
arrows by drawing back the bowstring with her right. Khatvangadharini (SW) 
is ash-white, wearing a chaplet of skulls and the Buddha on her crown, [holding 
a skull-staff with her left hand and] hurling a blazing fire-pronged Vajra from 


conj. : varnna Cod.) daksinakarena *samghata(?)vicitravarnapataka<m> dhara- 
yanti. 

347 That Gauri is eight-armed is not stated by Anandagarbha, but she could not draw 
four bows simultaneously with fewer and no other hands are mentioned. His 
mahaprasahya- is obscure but evidently it denotes Brahma since the victim is 
said here to have four heads (mahaprasahyasira<s>catustayam pdatayantt). Both 
these inferences are supported by Humkaravajra, who is explicit in both regards 
in his *Herukasddhana (f. 203v2): zhal bzhi phyag brgyad briid pa’i stongs | g.yon 
brkyang gar gyis bzhugs mdzad cing | mda’ bzhi dus gcig bkang ba la | tshangs pa’i 
mgo bzhi spyangs pa ste. 

348 According to Humkaravajra’s Herukasddhana she has two heads, that of a boar 
above and a red head below. Moreover, he has her raise with her two lower hands 
a wheel (‘khor lo) rather than the earth (f. 203v3-5): *pra (em. : bra Cod.) mo dbu 
gnyis gong ma phag | og ma dmar po phyag bzhi pa | g.yas kyi dang pos rdo rje 
rtse gsum bsnams | g.yon gyi dang pos kham phor ’chang | ’og gnyis khu tshur so sor 
‘chang | ’khor lo ‘dzin cing bteg pa’i tshul | g.yas brkyang stabs bcas nub phyogs su | 
rmongs tshul mdog dmar pa dma la. 
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her right. Cakradharini (NW) is light green and holds aloft an eight-spoked dis- 
cuss on the middle finger of her right hand and threatens [the wicked] with her 
left fist clenched in anger. Citrapatakadharini (NE) is golden in colour, holding a 
multi-coloured banner in her right hand.The four offering-goddesses stand in the 
directions holding the offerings that they personify: flowers, an incense-burner, 
a lamp, and fragrant powder; and the four goddesses Turangama, Vajramukhi, 
Vajramamaki/Aloka, and Bhasmapralayavetali stand in the four gates of the en- 
closure to subjugate all hostile deities (krodhakulam), with the heads of a horse, 
a boar, a crow, and a dog, and holding a hook, noose, chain, and bell.°4° 

All this, barring a few specifically Buddhist details such as the Vajras 
and the offering-goddesses, who are already in the Mantranaya of the Sarva- 


349 Anandagarbha’s text is corrupt and lacunose at this point in the manuscript, 
omitting Vajramukhi and Vajramamaki (f. 178r5—v2): vamamustinad ?ghaty?dava- 
sthita ?try?4manjalinad puspadhipadipagandhacihnadharinyah asvagojasabhiti- 
samjnitasattapijadevi | pirvadvaramadhye turangasana vamahastena padma- 
hasta hayagrivaharitam asvamukham dharayanti | daksine kare sthitena vajra- 
nkusena sarvakrodhakulam dkarsayanti | pascime *dvara alokam (corr. : duare 
lokan Cod.) candrasiiryamandala?rii?payuktavajra*sphotanena (conj. : sphotanam 
Cod.) sarvam krodhakulam bandhayanti | uttaradvare bhasmapralayavetali 
*vamakarena (corr. : namahkarena Cod.) kapalamadhye visvavajrastham buddha- 
bimbam dharayet | daksine kare sthitavajraghantavaddanayogena sarvakrodha- 
kulam vasikurvanty *avasthita (corr. : avasthitah Cod.) | *sarvas caitah (corr. 
: sarvvancetah Cod.) pratyalidhasthanastha<h> sadrstibhadvarasanvita<h>. A 
complete but less detailed description of these eight can be seen in the Tibetan 
translation of the *Herukasadhana of Humkaravajra, f. 204r4—7. The identity of 
the non-human heads of the gate-guardians is mentioned in these sources only in 
the case of the horse-headed Turangama, by Anandagarbha and Himkaravajra (f. 
204r5: shar sgo rta mgrin *phang mtho dkar | g.yas na rta gdong g.yon lcags kyu), 
and Vajramukhi, by Hiamkaravajra, who names this goddess Phag gdong ‘Boar- 
face’ (Stkarasya) (f. 204r6: hor sgor phag gdong snon mo ste | g.yas pas mche ba 
g.yon zhags ‘dzin). According to the tradition of the Ngor Mandalas, the last two 
door-guardians, Snang ba ma (Aloka) and Thal byed ma (*Bhasmakarini [?]), are 
crow-faced and dog-faced (BSOD NAMS RGYA MTSHO 1991, p. 110). These animal- 
headed guardians exemplify the character of this Tantra as transitional between 
the Yogatantras and the Yoginitantras. The animal-headedness is shared with 
such goddesses in the latter (see here p. 151), but the hand-attributes, namely the 
hook, noose, chain, and bell, are those of Vajrankusa, Vajrapasa, Vajrasphota, and 
Vajravesa, the male gate-guardians of the Vajradhatumandala of the Yogatantra 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha; see TANAKA 1996, p. 271. For those attributes see 
the *Herukasadhana of Himkdaravajra, f. 204r5—7 (I have restored the Mantras, 
which invoke the goddesses as the personifications of these attributes, to their cor- 
rect Sanskrit form): OM *VAJRANKUSE (corr. BA DZRA AM KU SHA Cod.) JAH | shar 
sgo rta mgrin ‘phang mtho dkar | g.yas na rta gdong g.yon lcags kyu | OM VAJRAPASE 
HUM | hor sgor phag gdong sngon mo ste | g.yas pas mche ba g.yon zhags ‘dzin | OM 
*“VAJRASRNKHALE (corr. : BA DZRA SHRI KHA LE Cod.) VAM | nub sgor snang byed 
dmar mo ni | phyag gnyis nyi zla lcags sgrog ‘dzin | OM *VAJRAGHANTE (corr. : BA 
DZRA GA NTE Cod.) HOH | byang sgor thal byed mdog ljang du | sang rgyas gzugs 
dang dril bu’o. 
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350 is very much in the Kapalika style of the pantheons 


tathagattattvasamgraha, 
of Bhairavas and Yoginis taught in the Vidyapitha. 

Second, it is in the tradition of this Tantra that we see for the first time 
in the Mantranaya the practice of the ganamandalam, orgiastic worship in an 
assembly consisting of a male and a group of female adepts (yoginiganah) person- 
ifying the deities of the cult, with a jargon of special terms and gestures known 
as chommah to be used in these gatherings.*°! Both these features, collective 
orgiastic worship of deity-personifying Yoginis and the use of chommah, are dis- 
tinctive features of the Sakta Saivism of the Vidyapitha.?®? 

Third, we see here for the first time the complete abandoning of the mixed 
prose and verse style inherited from the Mahayanasitras in favour of one that 
resembles that of the Saiva scriptures in consisting entirely of Anustubh verse, 
barring the Mantras, and also the disappearance of the traditional Buddhist 
preamble maintained up to the time of the Guhyasamadja, stating the occasion 


and place of the revelation.**? It is also in the Sarvakalpasamuccaya, the supple- 


350 See Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, sections 165-176 and Nispannayogavali, p. 46 
(Vajradhipa, Vajrapuspa, Vajraloka, and Vajragandha). 

351 The practice and the jargon are outlined by Aryadeva in his Caryémelapakapradipa 
(pp. 82-60: prapayicatacarya) on the authority of this Tantra. The Yoginis per- 
sonified here are the twenty that form the retinue of Vajrasattva, the eight pecu- 
liar to him being Samvari, Ahosukha, Pradipa, Sisya, Buddhabodhi, Dharmacakra, 
Trailokya, and Kamalata. 

352. Qn such worship in Sakta Saivism see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 280-288; and 

Tantraloka 28.6—111, 372c—385b (yoginimelakah, cakrayagah, mirtiyagah), 29.66, 

78-79. On chommdah in these traditions see SANDERSON 2007a, p. 333 and the 

sources quoted in footnotes 331-332. 

The Tantra begins as follows (Sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba, 
f. 151r1-2: 1.1 sems dpa’ sangs rgyas kun gyi dngos | rdo rje sems dpa’ bde 
bai mchog | gsang ba mchog gi dgyes pa na | thams cad bdag nyid rtag tu 
gzhugs | 1.2 ‘di ni rang byung bcos Idan ‘das | gcig bu rab tu phye ba’ lha | 
sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam sbyor ba | mkha’ ’gro sgyu ma bde ba’i mchog 
(*rahasye parame ramye sarvatmani sada sthitah | sarvabuddhamayah sattvo 
vajrasattvah param sukham || asau svayambhir bhagavan eka evadhidaivatah || 
sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvarah). Cf. the opening verses of the Laghu- 
Samvaratantra, which are evidently based on it: athato rahasyam vaksye samasan 
na tu vistarat | sriherukasamyogam sarvakamarthasaddhakam || 1.2 uttarad api 
cottaram dakinijalasamvaram | rahasye parame ramye sarvatmani sadé@ sthitah 
|| 1.3 sarvadakinimayah sattvo vajrasattvah param sukham | asau hi svayambhir 
bhagavan viro dakinijalasamvaram; and the following citation of the Sarvabuddha- 
samayoga in the Caryamelapakapradipa, p. 82: athatah sampravaksyami sarvato 
visvam uttamam | sarvabuddhasamayogam dakinijalasamvaram || rahasye parame 
ramye sarvatmani sada sthitah | sarvabuddhamayah sriman vajrasattvodayah 
sukhah. These verses are 1-2 of the Kalpa 6 of the Tantra, corresponding to 
the Tibetan, except that that seems to have had a different version of the first 
line (f. 159v4-5): de nas gzhan yang thams cad du | rnam pa sna tshogs 
mehog ’byung pa’i | sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam sbyor ba | mkha’ ’gro sgyu mai 
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mentary continuation (uttaratantra) of this Tantra, that we see the first appear- 
ance in the Mantranaya of the Saiva method of teaching Mantras in encrypted 
form to be decoded by the process known as mantroddharah; and with this devel- 
opment we encounter what is at present our earliest evidence of Buddhist-Saiva 
intertextuality. A passage of seven verses that prescribes for this purpose the 
drawing of a square with forty-nine cells (kosthakani) and the arranging of the 
forty-nine letters within them corresponds very closely to one in the Vinasikha 
of the vamasrotah division of the Vidyapitha.*** 

The intensification of the Sakta Saiva character of the Mantranaya evident 
in this text is accompanied by the implication that this Buddhism is one that 
has conquered that tradition, transforming it, as it were, from within into a ve- 
hicle for Buddhist salvation. For while wrathful Heruka appears with Kapalika 
iconography and a retinue of Yoginis he wears, as we have seen, the freshly flayed 
skin of Bhairava over his shoulders; and the Tantra relates that its deity in its 
commitment to purify all beings has violently overpowered Siva, Visnu, Brahma, 
and Kamadeva, and taken their consorts by force for his own enjoyment.®*° This 


bde mchog bshad. For the requirement of a preamble see, e.g., the Mahayanist 
Dharmasamgitisitra as quoted by Abhayakaragupta in the introduction to his Ab- 
hayapaddhati f. lv: kaladesadesakaparsatsamagri hi desandya nidanam enam 
vind degandnupapatteh. tatra evam mayeti mama dharmah samgatavyah ... ity 
uktam bhagavata dharmasamgitisiitre ‘For the preamble that establishes the au- 
thenticity of a teaching [comprises] all these factors together, namely the time, 
place, teacher, and congregation, because without all those it cannot be [accepted 
as] a teaching. To this effect the Buddha has declared in the Dharmasamgitisitra 
...: My teachings must be recited with [the opening phrase] “Thus I [...]”; and the 
unnamed Sitra quoted by Tathagataraksita on Yoginisamcara 1.1: mayi parinirurte 
bhiksava evam mayetyddikaya mama dharmah samgatavyah ‘O monks, after I have 
been completely extinguished [by death] you should recite my teachings with the 
words “Thus I1...”. 

354 This has been demonstrated in TOMABECHI 2007. The Saiva passage is Vinasikha 
52-58. That in the Sarvakalpasamuccaya is DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. ka, ff. 194v6— 
195r5. 

200 Samvaratantra (= Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinyalasamvara) quoted in 
Jndnasiddhi 18.10-18 (pp. 153-154):  sarvasuddhyadhimoksena prasahya 
balavan adhah | parakramakramanat tu sarvalokén pramardayet || anyam 
tu dustaraudrogram sattvadhatum anekadha || pdpais corair avaskandhaih 
sarvam eva visodhayet | cchalena ma@yayG caiva prasahya balavan adhah || 
pancayudhanibandhais ca sarvalokan jayet tada | vijitya sakalam siddhim jagat 
sthavarajangamam || vicitravinayopdyaih svaparan anupdlayet | kamininam 
bhavet kamo raudraénam raudram uttamam || saumyanaém paramam saumyam 
hathanam hathavikramah | paramesgam samakramya prasahya balavan adhah 
|| umadevim samakrsya copabhogair bhunakty asau | n@rayanam samakramya 
prasahya balavan adhah || ripinim tu samakrsya upabhogair bhunakty asau 
| prajapatim samakramya prasahya balavan adhah | prasantadevim asadya 
upabhogair bhunakty asau || kamadevam samakramya prasahya balavan adhah 
| ratipritidhrtyaisvaryam samakramya bhunakty asau. This corresponds to 
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rhetoric of appropriation is reflected in the Mantras of Heruka’s Vajradakinis. 
Pramoha, who, as we have seen, has the boar face of Visnu’s Adivaraha incarna- 
tion, is invoked as Vajranarayani, Cauri as Vajracandesvari, and Ghasmari as 
Vajramaheévari.®** Furthermore, Heruka’s first appearance in the Mantranaya 
is in the Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, where his name appears in a Mantra 
for the drawing of all the [Saiva] Mother-goddesses into Buddhism, and it is 
that, with the insertion of a single seed syllable, that is adopted as the Mantra 
of Heruka in the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara.**" The very title of 
the work alludes to this assimilation, since it is evidently calqued on those of two 


Vidyapitha scriptures, the Sarvavirasamayoga and the Yoginijalasamvara.**® 


The Yoginitantras and the Full Appropriation of Vidyapitha Saivism 


With the Yoginitantras proper we reach the final stage of this process of 
absorption. The principal among the numerous Tantras of this class are the 


Sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba, ff. 158v7-159r5, except that there 
Parameéa’s (Siva’s) consort is Bhimadevi (f. 159r2: /ha mo bhi mo) and Narayana’s 
(Visnu’s) is Rukmini (f. 159r3: ru gmi ni). 

356 Vajrajvalodaya, f. 176v: HUM VAJRANARAYANI JHIR iti (em. :  jhirati 
Cod.) pramoham); ibid.: HUM VAJRACANDESVARI KHATVANGI MAHAVAJRI 
KAPALAMALAMUKUTE RULU RULU HUM iti caurim. Ghasmari is invoked as Va- 
jramaheévari in the Mantras of the retinue of Heruka given in the Samputodbhava 
: OM VAJRAMAHESVARI HAM HAM HAM HAM HAH RULU RULU RULU BHYO HUM 
PHAT BHAKSAYA SARVADUSTAN NIRMATHA HRDAYAM HUM PHAT SVAHA | ghas- 
maryah (f. 81r4—5). There are other examples of the assimilative transformation 
of non-Buddhist deities in the Mantranaya, marked, as here, by the prefixing of 
Vajra- to their names. For example, the deities Vajranadrayana, [Vajra]candisvara, 
and Vajrapadmodbhava, that is to say, Vajrayanist transformations of Visnu, Rudra, 
and Brahma, together with their consorts Vajrasri, Vajragauri, and Vajratara, join 
Akasagarbha and Khavajrini to form the retinue of Vajrasattva in the central sec- 
tion of the abridged Mandala (bsdus pa’ dkyil ’khor) of the Yogatantra Paramddya, 
a text with which the Sarvabuddhasamayoga is closely related (TOMABECHI 2007, 
p. 904; TANAKA 1996, pp. 271-272). That disposition of deities is taught (see 
TANAKA 1996, pp. 96-103) in the mChog dang po’ sngags kyi rtog pai dum 
bu (*Sriparamadyamantrakalpakhanda) (Toh. 488) according to Anandagarbha’s 
mChog dang po’ rgya cher bshad pa (*Paramadyatika) (Toh. 2512). 

357 Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha, section 794: OM HERUKAVAJRASAMAYA SARVA- 
DUSTASAMAYAMUDRAPRABHANJAKA HUM PHAT sarvamatfnam iti; Vajra- 
jualodaya: OM HERUKAVAJRASAMAYA H<R>IH SARVADUSTASAMAYAMUDRA- 
PRABHANJAKA HUM PHAT iti svamantrena Sriherukam nivesayet. 

358 On these two scriptures see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 234-236 and footnotes 21- 
22. The expression sarvavirasamayogadakinijalasamvaram, without the substi- 
tution of -bwddha- for -vira-, is seen in the Yoginitantras of Cakrasamvara. It ap- 
pears in, e.g., Laghusamvaratantra, f. 8r3 (8.1) and f. 24v4 (31.18ef): tatah sarva- 
virasamayogadakinijalasamvaram; and Samvarodaya 3.6cd: sarvavirasamayoga- 
dakinijalasatsukham. In the last satsukham is a tacit semantic analysis of 
Samvarah. 
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Laghusamvara also called Cakrasamvara and Herukabhidhana, the Heva- 
Jra, the Catuspitha, the Vajramrta, the Buddhakapdla, the Mahamaya, the 
Rigyarali, the Vajrarali, the Candamaharosana, and the Kalacakra. Two of 
these texts, the Laghusamvara of the Heruka called Samvara (bDe mchog) 
or Cakrasamvara (Khor lo sdom pa) and the Hevajra of the Heruka Hevajra 
held centre-stage, a position they later shared with the Kalacakra when that 
text was propagated towards the end of the tenth century, during the reign 
of Mahipala I (r. c. 977—1027).°°? Their importance is reflected in the shere 
quantity of commentaries and other texts devoted to the cult of their deities. 
The Tenjur contains translations of eleven commentaries on the Hevajra and of 
eleven on the Laghusamvara, and of about two hundred other explanatory texts 
related to each. Moreover, they both have a number of satellite Tantras, the 
Hevajra five and the Laghugamvara over fifty.*®° The principal among these, 
those that received commentaries, are for the Hevajra the Dakinivajrapanjara 
and the Mahamudratilaka, and for the Laghugamvara the Herukabhyudaya, 
the Vajradaka, the Abhidhdanottara, the Yoginisamcara, the Samvarodaya, and 
the Dakarnava. Another major Yoginitantra, the Samputodbhava, on which 
we have an important commentary, the Amndyamajfjari, by Abhayakaragupta 
(1064—1125),°*! pertains to both cycles.°©? 


359 On the date of the Kalacakra see here p.96. On the establishing of this tradition 
and how it positioned itself in relation to earlier Tantric Buddhism see SFERRA 
2005. 

This large total includes thirty-four texts (Toh. 383-416), forming a supplementary 
collection, as it were, of related opera minora, totalling less than 150 pages. Though 
included in the Kanjur they were classified by Bu ston (1290-1364) as supplemen- 
tary Tantras whose authenticity, that is to say, Indian origin, was the subject of 
debate (rgyud yang dag yin min rtsod pa can). The great majority are claimed in 
their colophons to be translations prepared in the early eleventh century by ’Brog 
mi in collaboration with the Indian Gayadhara. On the lay Tantric Gayadhara, who 
is mentioned in no Indian source known to me but is the subject of many partly 
conflicting accounts in Tibet, where he was venerated as the Indian source of the 
Lam ’bras tradition and for having collaborated with several Tibetan translators, 
see STEARNS 2001, pp. 47-55. It is, however, certain that not all these opera mi- 
nora are of suspect authenticity. For my pupil Péter-Daniel Szdnté has recently 
identified the original Sanskrit of one, the Anadvilatantra, among the contents of a 
palm-leaf codex preserved in the Tokyo University Library (verbal communication). 
These dates rest on Tibetan tradition and are consistent with the regnal years of 
Ramapala that Abhayakaragupta has reported as the dates of composition at the 
end of some of his works; see here p. 126. 

Thus, though counted as an explanatory Tantra of the Cakrasamvara cycle, it is 
grouped with the Hevajra and Dakinivajrapafjara as one of the three Tantras of 
Hevajra (kye rdo rje rgyud gsum) in the Sa skya tradition of Tibet, and classified 
because of its mixed character as the Hevajra’s shared explanatory Tantra (thun 
mong bshad rgyud); see STEARNS 2001, pp. 173-174, n. 28. It also extends into 
the territories of the Catuspitha, the Guhyasamaja, the Vajrabhairava, and, as we 
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CHRONOLOGY AND PROVENANCE. All of these Tantras were translated into 
Tibetan, and all but the latest among them, the Dakarnava and the Samvarodya, 
were translated in the first half of the eleventh century, during the opening phase 
of the later diffusion (phyi dar) of Indian Buddhism to Tibet, as were commen- 
taries on the majority of those named here, most written during the course of the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries. 

The oldest is probably the commentary of Jayabhadra on the Laghusamvara. 
In chapter 38 of his Rgya gar chos *byung Taranatha includes five of our com- 
mentators on the Laghugamvara, Jayabhadra, Bhavabhadra/Bhavabhatta, 
Bhavyakirti, Durjayacandra, and Tathagataraksita, among ten persons whom 
he holds to have occupied the office of chief Vajracarya at Vikramasila in rapid 
unbroken succession, and claims that Jayabhadra was the first of the ten 
(Jayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra (/Bhavabhatta), Bhavyakirti, Lilavajra, 
Durjayacandra, Krsnasamayavajra, Tathagataraksita, Bodhibhadra, and 
Kamalaraksita). Moreover, comparison of the commentaries, the Tibetan trans- 
lation, and the only manuscript of the Laghugamvara accessible to me at present 
reveals two versions of the text. Taranatha’s claim that Jayabhadra preceded all 
the other commentators in his list gains support from the fact that Jayabhadra 
knew what is evidently the earlier of these two versions. It extends only to 50.19, 
ending with a passage on fire-sacrifices that may be performed if one wishes to 
subject another to one’s will (vasyahomah). In the second, attested by all the 
other commentators except Bhavyakirti,*®* by the Tibetan translation, and by 


have seen, the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara. 

In Bhavyakirti’s Cakrasamvarapanjika the text of the Laghusamvara ends exactly 
where it does in Jayabhadra’s. It is therefore likely to belong like Jayabhadra’s to 
the earliest phase of the exegesis of this Tantra. Jayabhadra’s appears to be the 
older of the two. In 41.8 Bhavyakirti attests with the later witnesses the interpo- 
lation (see here p.199) *oddiyanajalandharapulliramalayddisu (bDe mchog nyung 
ngu, f. 239r2: au dya na | dza@ la ndha ra dang pu li ra ma la ya sogs), since he 
comments here (f. 36v6): o dyad na du ni ’od Idan ma’o | dza la ndha rar ni gtum 
mig ma’o | pu lli ra ma la ya la sogs, whereas Jayabhadra says that Pulliramalaya 
has not been mentioned but must nonetheless be understood to be intended (p. 137: 
pulliramalayo na nirdistah sarvapithanam pradhanatvad upadesad vavaseyah). It 
seems probable, then, that Bhavyakirti follows the reading of a subsequent redac- 
tion in which this ‘omission’ had been rectified. 

At the beginning of the translation the name of Bhavyakirti’s commentary is said 
to be Séramanojfa in Sanskrit and dpa’ bo’ yid du ’ong in Tibetan, i.e. ‘pleasing to 
heroes’. But the Sanskrit titles given in the Tenjur are so often inaccurate that we 
can conclude that they do not reach us from the Sanskrit works themselves but are 
reconstructions from the Tibetan added by the compilers of the Tenjur. The Sanskrit 
rendered by dPa’ bo’ yid du ’ong can now only be guessed, but its first element was 
surely Vira- rather than Sdra-. The Mahdvyutpatti, composed to guide Tibetan 
translators and no doubt the dictionary used by the compilers of the Tenjur, gives 
dpa’ bo to render both vira- and stra-, both meaning ‘hero’; but though the two 
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the manuscript, the fiftieth chapter has eight verses after the last of the shorter 
text (50.20—27), followed by a fifty-first chapter of twenty-two verses. It is clear 
that the longer text is the later. For the alternative, that the shorter text arose 
after the longer by excision of the final thirty verses, is inconceivable, since these 
have the effect of greatly increasing the plausibility of the whole as a Buddhist 
work and were no doubt added because it was felt, quite rightly, that 1.1 to 
50.19 were inadequate in this regard. The only element of Mahayana Buddhist 
doctrine contained in the text up to 50.19 comprises a section of four verses 
(10.1—4) stating that success in the pursuit of Siddhis depends on the Sadhaka’s 
identifying with the three Buddha bodies (Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
Nirmanakaya), all other Buddhist elements being little more than a handful of 
occurrences of the terms Buddha, Tathagata, and Bodhisattva, and the names 
of Vajrayanist deities. 

Now Taranadtha claims that his ten successive Tantric Acaryas of 
Vikramasila held their positions after the time of Buddhajianapada and 
Dipankarabhadra, whom he places in the reign of Dharmapala (c. 775-812); 
and he reports that each did so for twelve years, implying thereby a form of 
limited tenure. Thereafter, he says, came the six “Door-keepers”. Among them 
was Ratnakarasganti, who taught the Tibetan translator Brog mi Sakya ye 
shes (993-1077?)** and the Indian Dipankarasrijhana*™ (982-1054), and was 
a slightly older contemporary of Jhanasrimitra, who was active c. 980-1030. 
From this it would be a simple matter to determine the approximate date of 
Jayabhadra, the first of the ten, by counting the years from either end, were it 
not that Taranatha makes the collective tenure of the ten Acaryas 120 years, 
whereas the interval between Dipankarabhadra and RatnakaraSsanti is almost 
two centuries. We might be inclined to count back from Ratnakarasanti rather 
than forward from Dipankarabhadra, thinking that a historian’s information 
is likely to be more reliable the closer he approaches his own time. In that 
case, if we trust Taranatha and set the end of the tenure of Kamalaraksita in 
1000, as the immediate predecessor of the Door-keepers, we will conclude that 
Jayabhadra’s tenure ran from 880-892. 


words are synonymous in ordinary usage, in the tradition of the Yoginitantras it 
is the former alone that is used in the special sense evidently intended here, that 
is, as a technical term for the Tantric practitioner. As for the second element, the 
same dictionary gives manojna- for yid du ’ong. But the result is unattractive by 
the standards of Sanskrit authors, who generally sought, like authors everywhere, 
to give their works titles that appealed to the ear. Viramanorama is synonymous 
and meets this requirement. 

364 Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 84. 

365 Blue Annals, p. 380. 
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However, this chronology can be reconciled with other reports only at a great 
stretch, at least for the later teachers in Taranatha’s succession. Thus Dmar 
ston, pupil of Sa skya Pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan (1182-1251) tells us®®6 
that Durjayacandra, who by this calculation would have held office from 940 
to 952, was the teacher of Prajiendraruci, also called Viravajra, and that the 
latter taught Brog mi Sakya ye shes. Now ’Brog mi is said to have let Tibet 
for Nepal and India when Rin chen bzang po was nearly fifty years old,°®” that 
is to say around 1007 if Rin chen bzang po was born in 958, as his biography 
claims and Gzhon nu dpal accepts,?®* and then, after spending one year in Nepal 
with Santibhadra®©® and eight at Vikramasgila with Ratnakaraéanti,?” to have 
studied with Prajfendraruci for three or four,®”! that is to say, therefore, c. 1016— 
1020. If we accept that Durjayacandra is unlikely to have held such a senior 
post as that of the head Vajracarya of Vikramasila in his youth and assume for 
the sake of argument that he was fifty-five when he began his tenure, then if 
that tenure began in 940, he would have to have been continuing to teach long 
after his retirement at sixty-seven in 952, and Prajnendraruci, if we take 945 as 
the latest plausible year of his birth, would have been about seventy when he 
accepted ’Brog mi as his pupil. 

This scenario is not impossible; but neither is it comfortable. Nor is it helped 
by the fact that Prajfendraruci is reported to have collaborated with ’Brog mi 
on translations of texts pertaining to Hevajra and his consort Nairatmya. This 
evidence is given in the colophons at the end of these translations?” and should 
be considered more reliable than that of hagiographical biographies. 

Even more difficult to reconcile is the report in the Chos ’byung of Pad ma 
dkar po (1527-1592) that Durjayacandra taught the Mantranaya at Vikramasila 
to the translator Rin chen bzang po.?”* For Rin chen bzang po is said to have left 
for India in 975, at the age of seventeen, and to have gone to Vikramasila only 
after a period of some seven years of education in Kashmir, therefore around 
982. At that time Durjayacandra would have been nearly a hundred if we hold 
to the assumption that he began his tenure in 940 when he was fifty-five years 
of age.°"4 It is probable, then, that while we are indeed closer to the truth if 


366 Zhib mo rdo rje, pp. 86-88. 

367 Blue Annals, p. 205, ll. 26-31. 

368 Blue Annals, p. 68, ll. 3-6. 

369 Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 84, ll. 6-10; Blue Annals, p. 205, Il. 32-35. 

370 Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 86, 1. 10; Blue Annals, p. 206, ll. 18-19. 

871 Blue Annals, p. 206, ll. 32-33 (three years); Zhib mo rdo rje, p. 88, ll. 7-8 (four 
years). 

872 Toh. 1185, 1236, 1251, 1310. 

373 TUCCI 1988, p. 35. 

374 TUCCI 1988, pp. 3—4. 
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we calculate back from the Door-keepers than forward from Buddhajfiana and 
Dipankarabhadra, Taranatha has placed the later teachers from Durjayacandra 
onwards too early. 

This suspicion gains further support from what we know of the life of 
Tathagataraksita. If Taranatha’s report were accurate, provided that we 
calculate backwards from the six Door-keepers, then he would have held office 
at Vikramasila c. 964-976. But we learn from the colophon of the Tibetan 
translation of his commentary on the Yoginisamcara that he translated the work 
himself with the help of the Tibetan Ba ri Lo tsa ba Rin chen grags. This places 
his activity well into the second half of the eleventh century. For Ba ri Rin chen 
grags is said by Gzhon nu dpal to have been born in 1040.?7° 

If Durjayacandra, as now seems probable, was active towards the end of 
the tenth century, and if Taranatha is correct that there were no intervals 
between the tenures of his predecessors Jayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra, 
Bhavyakirti, and Lilavajra, then we shall not be far from the truth if we assign 
them all these commentators on the Laghugamvara to the tenth century. 

Beyond the terminus provided by this tentative dating of the earliest 
commentators we have no clear knowledge of the date of these Tantras. It 
has been claimed by DAVIDSON that the Laghusamvara was already in ex- 
istence in the eighth century since Vilasavajra cites it several times in his 
commentary on the Mafjusrinamasamgiti;?"* and this view has recently been 
repeated by GRAY.?”” The latter recognized that most of the former’s claimed 
citations are actually not of the Laghusamvaratantra but of the Sarvabud- 
dhasamayogadakinijalasamvara, which Vilasavajra cites as the Samvaratantra, 
using the common abbreviation of this unwieldy title. But he argues that the 
date is established nonetheless by two places in the same commentary in 
which Vilasavajra cites a Cakrasamvaratantra or Cakragamvaratantra. This 
GRAY takes to be the Laghusamvara under its commonly used alias. Both 
citations occur in a section of the commentary in which, explaining epithets 
found in the Mafjusrindmasamgiti, Vilasavajra follows each with iti and the 
name of a Tantra in the locative, indicating that the epithet is also found 
in that source. The first citation, GRAY claims, is of Laghusamvara 2.16c (f. 
2v6: hasticarmavaruddham ca ‘and [his back] covered with the hide of an 
elephant’), and the second of 48.12a (f. 35r6: kankdla mahakankdla). In fact 
the first passage does not cite Laghusamvara 2.16c, the text quoted being 
gajacarmapatardradhrk ‘wearing as his upper garment the moist hide of an 


8% Blue Annals, p. 211. 
376 DAVIDSON 1981, pp. 7-8. 
377 GRAY 2007, pp. 12-14. 
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elephant’, to which Laghugamvara 2.16c corresponds only in sense and then 
not exactly.?’8 As for the second citation,?”? the word kankalah does appear in 
the Laghusamvara, as the name of one of the twenty-four Vira consorts of the 
twenty-four Dakinis,*®° but as a single word its presence is not enough to es- 
tablish the identity of Vilasavajra’s Cakrasamvara with the Laghugamvara. On 
the other hand, the fact that the first epithet attributed to the Cakrasamvara 
does not occur in the Laghugamvara is not sufficient to prove the opposing 
thesis, that Vilasavajra was referring to another work. For it is conceivable 
that he was citing the text not for the exact wording of Manjusrindmasamgiti 
69d (gajacarmapatardradhrk) but only for an expression close to it in meaning. 
But if this is true it establishes, of course, only that Vilasavajra may have been 
referring to Laghusamvara 2.16c, not that he was. To continue to hold to the 
position that Vilasavajra must have been referring to our Laghugamvara in 
spite of these considerations, one has to put one’s trust in the fact that the 
Laghusamvara is also known as the Cakrasamvara and the fact that no other 
work of this name is cited (unless it be here). One must also remain free of 
the suspicion that there might have been another, earlier work with this title 
among the numerous Tantras known in the eighth century that have failed to 
survive either in Sanskrit or in Tibetan translation.**! One must also overlook 
the evidence of the Laghusamvara itself. For that refers to a Cakrasamvara in a 
list of its own predecessors.*®? I conclude, therefore, that there is no more than 


378 Vilasavajra, Namamantrarthavalokini A f. 57r1-2, on Mafijusrinamasamgiti 69d 
(gajacarmapatardradhrk): gajacarmapatardradhrg iti sricakrasamvare | gajasya 
carma gajacarma patas casav ardras ca | gajacarmaiva patardrah gajacarmapata- 
rdrah | tam dhGarayatiti gajacarmapatardradhrk. This error has been pointed out 
by SZANTO (2008b, p. 217). 

379 Vilasavajra, Namamantrarthavalokini A f. 55v6, on Mafijusrinamasamgiti 67cd 
(damstrakardalah kankGlo halahalah satananah): kankdla iti sricakrasamvare. 

380 Laghusgamvara f. 35r4—7 (48.9c-12): vajrasattva vairocana padmanartesvaras 
tatha | Srivajraherukags caiva dakdsagarbha hayagrivam eva ca || 10 rat- 
navajra mahdbala viriipadksa bhairavas tatha | vajrabhadra subhadras caiva 
<va>jrahimkaram eva ca || 11 mahdavira vajrajatilam tu ankurika va- 
jJradehaka | vajraprabha amitabhah surdvairino vikatadamstrinam eva ca || 
12 kankala mahdkankdla khandakapdlinadi tu caturvimsativirandm sarvam 
vyaptam akhilam jagat. 

381 Such works cited in Vilasavajra’s commentary are the Krodhendutilaka (A f. 
57r5), the Guhyakosa (A f. 57v1), the Vajraghanoccaya (B f. 39r6), the Satprajna- 
nayasamvara (B f. 40v3), the Sarvatantrasamuccaya (A f. 57r4), and the Va- 
Jrakiriti (A f. 56v6). Similarly, in the Tattvasiddhi of Santaraksita we find the 
Sarvadevasamagama, the Laukikalokottaravajra, and the Vimuktisamudghatana, 
and in the Caryamelapakapradipa of Aryadeva the Vajramukhimahdyoga and the 
Vinayamoghasiddhi. 

382 Laghugamvara 27.23-24a as transmitted in Abhidhdnottara, Patala 43, A f. 
140r1-2f, B f. 180v3—4: tattvasamgrahe yad uktam ca tathoktam cakrasamvare 
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a possibility that Vilasavajra knew the Laghusamvara and, therefore, that the 


existence of this Tantra in the eighth century remains unproved. 


What we can say with confidence is that the Laghugamvara came af- 


ter the Paramddya, the Vajrabhairava, the Sarvatathagatasamgraha, the 


Guhyasamaja, and the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara, since it 


names these,**? and tacitly incorporates verses from the last three in its earliest 


accessible redaction.?°* These borrowings do not rule out the possibility that the 


383 


384 


| guhyatantre samakhydtam haritantre tathaiva ca || mahabhairavatantre ca 
jJapavratadisiddhidam | tad idam dhyanamdatrena mantri sadhayate ksanat. The 
reading cakrasamvare (cakrasamvare Cod.) is confirmed by Bhavabhatta in his 
commentary on this verse (Cakrasamvarapanyjika, p. 495). 

Laghusamvara f. 4v2-3 (3.22): abhisikto bhavet tatra sarvvatantraikam ut- 
taram | tattvasamgrahe gamvare vapi guhye va vajrabhairave; and f. 23v7 
(30.24): vidyarajacakravarti ayam mantro na bhiiyo na bhavisyati | tattvasamgrahe 
paramddye gamvare guhye va vajrabhairave. The Samvara here is the Sarva- 
buddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara. The title is commonly so abbreviated; see 
also Indrabhtti’s comment on the first passage (Khor lo sdom pai rgyud kyi 
rgyal po bde mchog bsdus pa zhes bya bai rnam par bshad, f. 38r7): bde 
mchog ni sgyu ma bde mchog go ‘The Samvara is the Jalasamvara’. In his 
Cakrasamvaraovrtti Indrabhiti takes the Guhya here to be the Guhyasamaja or 
the Guhyendumanitilaka/Guhyendutilaka (Toth. 477) (f. 38r7): gsang ba ni ‘dus pa 
‘am zla gsang thig le’ nor bu rgyal po’o. In his Cakrasamvaratika Devagupta 
takes it to be “the Guhyasamaja etc.” (f. 80r5): bsdus pa la sogs par. But in his 
Cakrasamvarapanjika Bhavabhatta glosses guhyatantre in 27.23 as guhyakosadau 
‘in the Guhyakoésa etc.’.. 

(1) Laghusgamvara (LS) f. 1v5 (1.7¢-8b): antargatena manasa kamasiddhim tu 
bhavayet | svaretobindubhir buddhan bodhisattvams ca piijayet < Sarvatathagata- 
tattvasamgraha, section 2651: antargatena manasaé kamasuddhim tu bhavayan | 
svaretobindubhir buddhan pijayan siddhim apnuyat, but influenced in the second 
line by GuhyasamGja 7.26: svavajram padmasamyuktam dvayendriyaprayogatah | 
svaretobindubhir buddhan vajrasattvams ca pijayet; (2) bDe mchog nyung ngu, f. 
234r5-6 (LS 31.1): de nas sha chen thams cad khyi | ‘jigs byed rdo rje skyes yin bshad 
| ‘di ni gdug pa thams cad kyi | jigs byed mi bzad par bshad do < Guhyasamaja 
5.78: mahamamsena sarvesém nadganam vajrajam smrtam | eso hi sarvakriranam 
nasako daérunah smrtah; (8) bDe mchog nyung ngu, f. 234v4 (LS 31.12): sa ni 
spyan zhes bya bar bshad | chu khams m& ma ki ru brjod | me ni gos dkar mor 
bshad de | rlung ni sgrol mar rab tu brjod < Guhyasamadja 17.51: prthivi locana 
khyata abdhatur mamaki smrta | pandarakhya bhavet tejo vayus tara prakirtita; 
(4) LS f. lv (1.1-3) < Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalagamvara (SBSDJS) 1.1-2 
etc. (see here p. 154); (5) LS f. 1v5-6 (1.8c—9b): darsanasparsanabhyam ca sravane 
smaranena ca || mucyate sarvapdpais tu evam eva na samsayah < SBSDJS as 
quoted in Jianasiddhi 15.50: darsanasparsanabhyam ca gravanasmaranena ca | 
sarvapapair vimucyante *yujyante (em. : pijyante Ed.) sarvasiddhibhih (= Sangs 
rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba f. 152v3 [2.16]); (6) LS ff. 1v7—2rl (1.11¢-13b): 
madhu raktam sakarpiram raktacandanayojitam | ganamadhye pratisthan tu [+ 
sarvocchistarasayanam in the earlier redaction incorporated in the Abhidhanottara 
A f. 146r1-3 (46.3-5b)] sarvavajrankacihnadhrk | anadmangusthavaktrabhyam 
lehayed yogavit sada || somapGnavad dsvaddya siddhim Gpnoti sGsvatim < Sangs 
rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba f. 158v4-5 (SBSDJS 6.15-17): dmar 
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Laghusgamvara was composed in that century, since none of the works is later 
than that time. But three considerations suggest a later date. (1) No text of the 
Cakrasamvara corpus, or any other Yoginitantra, was translated into Tibetan 
during the earlier diffusion of Buddhism (snga dar) that occurred from the 
eighth century to the middle of the ninth, during Tibet’s imperial period: this 
new literature reached the Tibetans only during the later transmission (phyi 
dar), that began c. 1000. (2) Among the many surviving stone, metalwork, and 
painted Indian images of Samvara none is demonstrably earlier than the tenth 
century.®**> Finally (3), there is, as we have seen, no evidence of commentatorial 
work on the Laghusamvara before c. 900. Of course, none of these facts proves 
conclusively that the Laghusamvara was not in existence at an earlier date. But 
they do incline one to consider a later date more probable. This is particularly so 
in the case of the absence of commentaries. The Laghusamvara is so problematic 
text from the Buddhist point of view that it is hard to imagine that it could have 
survived for long without the support of learned exegesis. 

Whatever its date, the Laghusamvara is likely to be a product of the first 
phase of the development of the Yoginitantras, if not the earliest of them all. 
This surmise rests on the assumption that Yoginitantras that are less sophis- 
ticated in the sense that they show a less developed Mahayana Buddhist theo- 


chen dang ni ga bur bcas | tsa ndan dmar por sbyar ba dag | tshogs kyi 
dbus su bzhag pa ni | ra sa ya na kun slong ba | rang gi lha yo sbyor Idan 
pas | srin lag dang ni mthe bo’ rtses | zhi bai btung pa bzhin myangs na 
| rtag pa yi ni dngos grub thob (*maharaktam sakarptiram raktacandanayoji- 
tam | suddhidaivatayogena sarvocchistarasdyanam | andmangusthavaktrabhyam 
<++++++++> | somapdnavad asvadya siddhim apnoti sasvatim); and (7) LS f. 12r6- 
7 (13.2): yad yad indriyamargatvam yayat tat tat svabhavatah | paramahitayogena 
sarvam buddhamayam vahet <SBSDJ S as quoted in Caryamelapakapradipa, p. 90: 
yad yad indriyamargatvam yayat tat tat svabhavatah | asamahitayogena sarvabud- 
dhamayam vahet. 

A Kashmirian Samvara of leaded brass inlaid with copper and silver in the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art from the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection 
appears to have been assigned by PAL toc. 725 in his catalogue of the exhibition 
‘The Arts of Kashmir’ (2007, p. 91, fig. 92). However, he has kindly informed me 
(personal communication, 1 March, 2008) that this surprisingly early date is not 
his own but that of the museum (for which see http://collectionsonline.lacma.org) 
recorded on the loan agreement form. The lending museum insisted on this date 
and it was substituted for his own without consulting him. He had assigned it to “ca. 
9th century”. In an earlier publication (1975, p. 173, pls. 64a,b) he had proposed the 
tenth. REEDY (1997, p. 162, fig. K62) gives ‘9th-10th century’. LINROTHE (1999, p. 
289, fig. 211) has found these dates too early and suggests the late tenth or early 
eleventh century. In the absence of a detailed art-historical demonstration of the 
date, which I suspect could in any case be no more than tentative given the small 
population of comparable pieces, I am inclined in the light of the other historical 
evidence to agree with LINROTHE. 


385 
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retical framework are likely to be earlier than those in which the level of the- 
oretical assimilation is more advanced. By this criterion the Hevajra must be 
placed after the Laghusamvara. This also assumes that the development of the 
Mantranaya was not unilinear throughout, since if it were we would have to 
place the Laghusamvara before the Mahdvairocanabhisambodhi, Sarvatatha- 
gatatattvasamgraha, Guhyasamaja, and Sarvabuddhasamayoga. It assumes, 
then, that the Yoginitantras represent a new phase with its own humble begin- 
ning, and that it was only later in this phase that the tradition got up to speed, 
as it were, by fully integrating the new world of practice whose entry marks its 
commencement by providing it with a thoroughly Buddhist encoding. While it 
is possible that this assimilation of the text began long after its first redaction 
it seems more probable in the absence of firm evidence to the contrary that if 
so problematic a creation were to have remained for long without the benefit of 
learned exegesis it would be likely to have disappeared without trace. 

As for the provenance of the Laghusamvara, it was certainly eastern India, 
the region in which most of the Indian learned exegesis of this Tantric corpus 
was produced. The Tantra does not state this explicitly. Claiming the status 
of revelation it would have been averse to doing so. Nonetheless, it reveals 
its provenance in spite of itself by giving BA in its encoding of some of the 
syllables of Mantras where correct Sanskrit requires VA. This is evidently an 
effect of the fact that va is pronounced ba in the Indo-Aryan vernaculars of this 
region.?°° Thus 5.4 yields BHAGABATE rather than BHAGAVATE: paficamasya 
yac caturtham prathamasya trtiyam | trayovimsas tathaiva ca caturthasya yah 
prathamam (f. 5r3-4) ‘the fourth of the fifth [class of consonants] (BHA), the 
third of the first (GA), the twenty-third (BA), and the first of the fourth (T-) ; and 
30.20-21 yields BHAGABAM rather than BHAGAVAM (for BHAGAVAN): kosthakad 
dagamam caiva vilomena tu sadhakah | kosthaka ekonavimésatimam tatha 
trayovimsatikosthakad | dvitiyakosthasamyuktam binduna tirdhvabhisitam (Ef. 
23v4—5) ‘The Sadhaka should select the tenth counting backwards from the 
compartment [of HA] (BHA), the nineteenth from that [of A] (GA), and the [letter] 
from the twenty-third box (B-) together with [the letter in] the second box 
adorned above with a dot (AM)’. 

Variant readings giving the correct spellings in these cases are found. In 5.4 
Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta read ekonnatriméa- (sic) and ekonatriméati ‘the 
twenty-ninth’ (VA) rather than the trayoviméa- ‘the twenty-third’ (BA) seen in 
the Baroda manuscript; and this reading is also found in the Tibetan translation 
(de bzhin nyi shu tsa dgu la [= ekonatrimsam tathaiva ca]) and the redaction 


386 This is so in Bihari, Maithili, Bengali, Kumauni, Nepali, Assamese, and Oriya. 
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of this passage in Patala 54 of the Abhidhdnottara (A f. 166r3: ekonnatringam 
tathaiva ca). Likewise in 30.21 we find Jayabhadra giving ekonatrimSati- (VA) in 
place of the reading trayovimSati (BA) attested by the manuscript, but here the 
‘incorrect’ reading is also supported by the Tibetan translation and the commen- 
tary of Bhavabhatta. There can be little doubt that the non-standard readings 
giving BA rather than VA are original. For it is not surprising there should have 
been attempts to correct an original BA to VA, whereas it would be most unlikely 
that any redactor would have made the effort to rewrite a reading that gave VA 
in order to yield BA.°°" 

Also indicative of the east-Indian provenance and development of this cor- 
pus are the form chamdoha- in place of samdoha-,*** and the pervasive promis- 
cuity of the forms -Samvara- and -samvara- in the names of its deity, in the 
title of the primary Tantra, and in the compound in which this form is pre- 
ceded by dakinijala- or yoginijadla-. I use the forms Samvara and Cakrasamvara. 
Laghusamvara and Cakrasamvara here in keeping with the usual Tibetan trans- 
lations, namely bDe mchog and ’Khor lo sdom pa; and this accords with se- 
mantic analyses of these names and titles in the Sanskrit commentators. Thus 
Bhavabhatta explains the second element of the second in the sense ‘he who re- 
strains’ from the the verb samur-, and construes the whole to mean ‘he who by 
means of the wheel (cakra-) [of the Dharma] restrains [the minds of living be- 
ings from the wrong path] (-samvarah) (*cakrena samurnotiti cakrasamvarah), 
telling us further that the name is extended to the Tantra because this de- 
ity is its subject.*®® As for the form Samvara, that too is widely supported. 


387 Tt is not probable that the Laghusamvara was alone among the Yoginitantras in 


being of east-Indian origin. We see the same tell-tale B- for V- in 1.4.27—28 of the 
Catuspitha, the Mantra syllables VADAVE being encoded there as BADABE. More- 
over, it is probable that the ApabhraméSa seen in some verses of the Hevajra is of the 
eastern variety. This is suggesred by the nom. sg. endings -aho and -aha in kibidaho 
in 2.4.6 and hutdsanaha in 2.4.67; see TAGARE 1987, p. 110-111. An investigation 
of the language of the Apabhramé§a verses that are found in such Yoginitantras as 
the Hevajra, Khasama, Catuspitha, and Dakarnava, in comparison with that of the 
Doha collections of Kanha and Saraha, may be expected to shed more light on this 
question of provenance. 

388 See here p. 180. 

389 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapafijika, explaining the title with the prefixed honoric 
Sri- when it occurs in the final colophon in the words sricakrasamvaranamni maha- 
yoginitantraraje ‘in the great king among the Yoginitantras called sricakrasamvara’ 
in the final colophon: srih punyajnanasambharah | cakram dharmacakram | srimac 
cakram Sricakram | tena kapathat sattvanam manah samurnotiti sricakrasamvarah 
Srtherukah | tadabhidhGyitvat tantram api tathocyate ‘The word Sri- ‘glory’ denotes 
the accumulating of [both] merit and gnosis. The word -cakra- ‘wheel’ refers to the 
wheel of the Dharma. It is prefixed by Sri to express the fact that it [, that is to 
say, the teaching of the Buddha,] entails this [provisioning with both merit and 
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Ratnakarasanti explains it as meaning ‘the Highest (varam) Bliss’ (Sam) when 
analysing its occurrence in the neuter in the compound da@kinzalagsamvaram;?”° 
and Bhavabhatta when analysing its occurrence in the masculine gender at the 
end of the same (da@kinija@lagamvarah) takes it to mean ‘[Heruka,] who protects 
Bliss (Sam urnotiti samvarah) [by keeping it free of all defects)’.**! This line of 
analysis, which applies a meaning of gam that is well-attested in non-sectarian 


392 is not the invention of these commentators. They draw on the 


lexicography, 
authority of the Sarvabuddhasamayoga, which refers to its deity Vajrasattva 
as Samvara and explains that name as meaning ‘[he who has/is the] Highest 


Bliss’.29? That the -Samvara form is not only old but also original is established 


gnosis]. Heruka is called Sricakrasamvara [here] because he restrains [samurnotiti 
samvarah] by means of this [wheel, in the sense that he restrains] the minds of 
living beings from the false path. [This] Tantra has the same name because it is 
that which refers to him’. 

Ratnakarasanti, Mahamayatika on 23d: samvaram sukhavaram mahadsukham 
[sam means ‘bliss’ and -varam ‘best’. So] gamvaram means ‘the best bliss’ 
(sukhavaram) [, i.e.] ‘the Great Bliss’ (mahadsukham). The same analysis is tacitly 
given in such parallel expressions as dakinij@lasatsukham in Samvarodaya 3.6d 
and 26.10cd; and Vajraddaka 1.1cd: sarvadakinimayah sattvo vajradakah param 
sukham; 1.12cd, 1.50,1.71¢d: sarvadakinisamayogavajradakah param sukham. 
Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika on 1.2: dakini sinyata. jalam updyah | jalena 
hi matsyadibandhanasiddhih | updyena hi klesamindadir niyamyéakimcitkarah kriy- 
ate | tabhyam gam sukham avadyebhyo bahiskrtya vrnotiti dakinijalasamvarah 
{The meaning of the name] DakinijalaSamvara [applied to Heruka here] is ‘he who 
protects (-varah [urnotiti varah]) bliss (Sam) by means of the Dakini and the Net 
(jalam). The term Dakini [here] means [‘Emptiness’,] ‘the fact that [all things] are 
void of [intrinsic reality) (Sunyata); and the term ‘Net’ refers to the method (upadyah) 
[, namely the compassion (karuna) that must accompany awareness of that Empti- 
ness]. It is called a net [metaphorically]. For by using a net one succeeds in catching 
fish and other creatures. [Likewise] by employing the method [that is compassion] 
one restrains and so renders incapable of activity the ‘fish and other creatures’ that 
are the afflictions (klesah)[, namely attachment, hatred and the rest]. He protects 
bliss by means of these two[, emptiness and compassion,] in the sense that through 
these he protects it from [those] defects’. 

See, e.g, Hemacandra, Anekarthasamgraha, Parisistakanda 21a: sam kalydne 
sukhe ‘tha; Vardhamana, Ganaratnamahodadhiuvriti, p. 39, on 1.15: sam 
duhkhopasame; Yaska, Nighantubhasya, p. 521 (on Rgveda 5.4.5: sam no bhavantu 
vajinah): sukhah no bhavantu vajinah. 

Sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba, f. 154r6—7 (1.10): sham zhes bya ba 
bde bar bshad | sangs rgyas kun gyi bde chen yin | sgyu ma thams cad rab sbyor 
ba | mchog tu bde bas bde ba’i mchog (sukham sam iti vikhyatam sarvabauddham 
mahasukham | sarvajalasamayogah sukhavarena gsamvarah) ‘The word gam means 
‘bliss’, the Great Bliss of all the Buddhas. He is Samvara because of [the fact that 
he possesses] the highest degree of [this] bliss’. The Sanskrit of the first half of 
this verse is supported by its citation by Vilasavajra while explaining the epithet 
mahasukhah in his Namamantrarthavalokini, f. 57v1—-2: mahasukha iti srigamvare 
| tatra mahasukha iti yat tathagatam andsravam sukham tan mahasukha ity u- 
cyate | tatraivoktam sukham sam iti vikhyatam sarvabauddham mahasukham iti. 


390 
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by evidence outside the Buddhist corpus. For YoginijalaSamvara is found as the 
name of a Bhairava in one of the secondary Kalpas taught in the Sakta Saiva 


394 which, as we shall see, was a major unacknowledged source for 


Picumata, 
the redactor of the Laghusamvara. That the form intended there is -Samvara- 
rather than -samvara- is certain, because the text provides a semantic analysis 
that takes the first syllable to mean bliss (sukham).°°° 

However, these are not the only views. Jayabhadra, commenting on 1.2 of 
the Laghugamvara, takes the same expression to be Dakinijalasamvara, un- 
derstanding it to refer to the Laghusamvara itself and explaining it as “The 
Concealment of the Array of Dakinis’, deriving the last element of the com- 


6 


pound from samur- ‘to envelop’;?9° and while the Tibetans usually render the 


The first Pada is also supported by Bhavabhatta, who quotes it without attribu- 
tion, when explaining dakinijalasamvaram in Laghusamvara 1.2: gam sukham iti 
cakhydtam iti vacandat. 

394 Yoginijalasamvara in this text is a form of Bhairava and the term refers by 
extension to his Mantra and the associated system of practice (vratam). See 
Picumata f. 251r5-v1 (56.4c-6b): srnu devi pravaksyGmi sarvayogiprasadhanam 
| yagamantrasamopetam yoginijalasamvaram | yena vijfiatamatrena trailokye khe- 
caripadam | asadya kridate mantri kulasiddhisamanvitah ‘Listen, O Devi. I shall 
teach you about YoginijalaSamvara together with the deities with whom he is to be 
worshipped (yaga-) and his Mantra, as the means of propitiating the Yoginis. As 
soon as the Mantra adept has mastered this he will reach the domain of the Khe- 
caris and move freely through the triple universe, possessing [all] the supernatural 
powers of the [Yogini] clans’. 

395 Picumata f. 251v2-3 (56.12-13b): samiham jalam ity uktam yogininam maho- 
dayam | sam sukham vara datrtva<t> *samihatvavivaksaya (samihatva em. : 
samiihatvam Cod.) | * yogesiyogabhavastham (yogesiyoga conj. : yogayogisa Cod.) 
yoginijalasamvaram | mantram tu kathitam devi bhairavasyamitatmakam ‘The ex- 
pression Yoginijala [in YoginijalaSamvara] means the exalted totality of the Yoginis, 
jJalam ‘net’ denoting ‘multitude’ [here]. The sam of -Samvara means ‘bliss’ (sukham). 
The Yoginijalasamvara[mantra] is so named because it is the bestower (-vara) of 
that bliss, [-vara- being formed as an agent noun from the verb ur- ‘to give’]. It is 
the granter of this bliss to the Yoginijala in as much as it is located in the inner state 
of *the Yoga of the Yogesvaris, the plurality of these being intended in the sense of 
their totality (conj.). The Mantra of Bhairava [that bears this name] is infinite [in 
its power)’. 

396 Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapanjika on 1.1—-2b (athato rahasyam vaksye samasan na 
tu vistarat | sriherukasamyogam sarvakémarthasadhakam | uttaradd api cottaram 
dakinijalasamvaram ‘Next I shall teach the secret, in brief rather than at length, 
the congress of Sriheruka, the accomplisher of all desires, the Dékinijalasamvara, 
higher even than the higher’): uttardd api cottaram iti deé’yadegsakayor abhedat | 
yany uttaratantrani samajadini tesam apy uttaratvdd uktam | dakinijalasamvaram 
iti | dakinyah sarvas tricakravyavasthitah | tasam jalah samihas tasya samvarah | 
samvaranam gopanam ity arthah ‘It is referred to as higher even than the higher 
because it is higher even than the Tantras [of the Yogottara class] headed by the 
[Guhya]samaja, which are ‘higher’ because the difference between teacher and the 
taught is absent [in them]. As for [the title] Dakinijalasamvara, it means the con- 
cealing of the net, that is to say, of the totality of all the Dakinis that are established 
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Cakra- name ‘Khor lo sdom pa and so support the form Cakrasamvara, we also 
find ’Khor lo bde mchog in their translations, which supports the alternative 
Cakrasamvara.°**" 

The reason for this inconstancy is evidently that sa and sa are both pro- 
nounced as Sa in Bengali, as they were in the Magadhi Prakrit of the drama- 
tists.29° Consequently, instead of attempting to decide which form is correct we 
should recognize that for the east-Indian followers of this tradition there was in 
effect only one word here (¢amvara/samvara), which could be understood either 
as ‘the highest (-vara- [Tib. mchog]) bliss (am [Tib. bde]) or as ‘fusion’ and the 
like by derivation from the verbal root ur preceded by the preverb sam. That this 
was the case is demonstrated by a passage in the Samvarodaya in which the two 
semantic analyses, explaining samvara- and samvara- respectively, are given for 


one and the same word.°”? 


SAMVARA/VAJRARUDRA AND VAJRAVARAHI: THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
BHAIRAVA AND HIS CONSORT. What marks the new start seen in the Yogint1- 
tantras is a far more comprehensive adoption of the practices of the Saiva 
Vidyapitha texts, to the extent that there is little in the observances of these 
texts that does not draw on that source. Heruka is now paired with a lustful 
consort (Vajravarahi in the Cakrasamvara texts and Nairatmya in those of 
Hevajra), and in the case of the Cakrasamvara tradition, so are the principal 
Yoginis of his retinue, a feature that matches the practice of the Vidyapitha’s 
Picumata (Brahmaydaémala). Moreover, in the case of the tradition elaborated on 
the basis of the Laghugamvara the icon of Heruka has several blatantly obvious 
features of the iconography of Siva (/Bhairava) in addition to those manifest in 


in the three circuits [of the Mandala of Cakrasamvara], samvarah being derived 
from the verb samur- ‘to conceal’ in the sense of the action of concealing’. 

397 In the DT “khor lo sdom pa (cakrasamvara-) occurs about 250 times and “khor lo bde 
mchog (cakrasamvara-) about 100; see, e.g., DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. cha, f. 242v3 (khor 
lo bde mchog gi gzugs can); vol. ja, f. 58v7 (khor lo bde mchog gi rgyud), and f. 102r7 
(khor lo bde mchog gi sngags). 

398 See, for Magadhi, Vararuci, Prakrtaprakaga 11.2: sasoh sah ‘§ is used in place of 
both s and s’. Generally in Middle and New Indo-Aryan the three Sanskrit sibilants 
have been reduced to s. It has been reported that in the Tantric Buddhist Doha 
texts, composed in what has been called Eastern Apabhraméa, § has been preserved 
in derivatives of words that have it in Sanskrit (TAGARE 1987, p. 77). It is true that 
a few such forms are found in the manuscripts (SHAHIDULLAH 1928, p. 37), but 
there are many cases in which ¢ does not appear, such as sunna for Skr. suinya. It is 
likely that the occasional distinction between § and s was learned window-dressing 
and that both consonants were pronounced §. 

399 Samvarodaya 3.17c-19b: samvaram sarvabuddhanadm evamkare pratisthitam || 
kayadvakcetasam karma sarvakaraikasamvaram | samvaram sukhavaram bodhir 
avacyam anidarsanam || rahasyam sarvabuddhanaém milanam samvaram varam. 
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the Heruka of the Sarvabuddhasamdyoga. He is black-bodied, and has twelve 
arms and four faces, with three eyes in each. He stands in the warrior pose 
with a Vajra and a Vajra-topped bell in his two principal hands, holding the 
bleeding hide of a flayed elephant over his back with his two uppermost hands, 
and in the remaining eight a rattle-drum (damaruh), a battle-axe, a chopping 
knife, and a trident, a skull-topped staff (khatvangah), a skull-bowl (kapalam) 
filled with blood, a lasso (padsah), and the severed head of the god Brahma, 
wearing a long garland of fifty bleeding human heads around his neck, adorned 
with five ornaments of human bone and the ash of cremation-pyres smeared 
over his limbs—these, the bone ornaments and ash, are the Six Mudras of the 
Kapalikas—, with a tiger skin around his waist, a brahmanical cord in the 
form of a snake (nagayajnopavitah), and a chaplet of skulls (kapalamala) above 
his forehead, his hair arranged in a high crown-like mass of ascetic’s braids 
(jatamukutah) adorned at the front with two crossed Vajras (vigvavajram) and 
the new moon. His consort Vajravarahi stands before him in sexual union, with 
Heruka holding her to his chest with the hands that hold the Vajra and the 
Vajra-bell crossed at the wrists behind her back. She is red, one-faced, and 
two-armed, naked but for a filigree of fragments of human bone adorning her 
hips (asthimekhald), her right arm raised aloft holding a chopping-knife, with 
her index finger extended in a gesture of threatening the wicked, and her left 
arm, wrapped around Heruka’s neck, holding to their mouths a skull bowl full 
of human blood and entrails, wearing a garland of fifty desiccated heads and the 
five Kapalika bone-ornaments, laughing, and intoxicated by lust. They are sur- 
rounded by a retinue of thirty-six goddesses termed Yoginis, Dakinis, Viresvaris, 
or Virinis visualized in the same Kapalika style, in concentric circuits of four, 
twenty-four, and eight, the twenty-four embracing Vira consorts and worshipped 
as residing in twenty-four sacred sites covering the whole subcontinent, from 
Uddiyana in the north to Ramesvara at India’s southern tip, from Sindhu in 
the west to Devikotta in the east. The whole is surrounded by a ring of eight 
cremation grounds.* 

The features of Siva’s iconography evident here are the trident, the third 
eye, the new moon on the piled up braids, the tiger-skin lower garment, the 
multiple faces and arms, the skull-bowl, the skull-staff, the bleeding elephant 
hide, the severed head of Brahma, the snake as brahmanical thread, the sharp 
fangs, the chaplet of skulls, his dwelling in the cremation grounds, and the ashes 


400 This description of Heruka and Vajravarahi follows that given by Jayabhadra in 
his Cakrasamvarapanjika, p.109, on Laghusamvara 1.10. for the iconography of 
the Yoginis and Viras see Bhavabhatta’s Cakrasamvaraviurti on Laghusamvara, 
Patala 4 (vol. 1, pp. 44-47). See also Nispannayogavalt, pp. 26-29. 
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on his limbs. All these had entered Siva’s iconography long before the forma- 
tion of the Tantras of the Cakrasamvara cycle. Siva’s trident appears on seals 
and intaglios during the Kusana and Kusano-Sassanian periods in Gandhara 


401 The third eye appears in sculptures of Siva from Mathura 


and Afghanistan. 
around the beginning of the third century; and the ascetic’s piled braids and 
the new moon upon them appear there and elsewhere from the beginning of the 
fifth;*°? and all these characteristics, the trident in his hand, the third eye, the 


ascetic’s braids, and the new moon, are mentioned in the Mahabharata,*™ 


as 
are his tiger-skin, his multiple faces and arms, his skull-bowl, his skull-staff, his 
brahmanical thread in the form of a snake, his sharp fangs, his garland of skulls, 
and his living in the cremation grounds smeared with ashes from its funeral 
pyres.4°* His wearing a bleeding elephant hide is also a commonplace by that 
time, being mentioned along with his crematorial characteristics in the works of 
the poet Kalidasa.*® As for the severed head of Brahma, this too derives from 
a well-known Saiva myth which though not found in the Mahabharata in the 
text common to all the regional versions,*°° does appear in the Skandapurana- 


401 For a recent analysis of Siva images in the subcontinent, including those on coins, 
from the first century B.C. to the end of the Kusana period, see GHOSE 2002, pp. 
70-96. 

402 KREISEL 1986 (Mathura, c. 400), p. 82; BAKKER 1997, pp. 149-151 (Mansar, c. 
400-450). 

403 Mahabharata 3.8.111a (trisulapaneh); 13.14.119 (balendumukutam ...tribhir ne- 
traih krtoddyotam), 12.122.24b (sulajatadharah), 7.172.59¢ (jatamandalacandra- 
maulim). 

404 See, e.g., Mahabharata 13.127.18a (vyaghracarmambaradharah); 14.8.30d (maha- 
devam caturmukham), 13.14.116c (astadasabhujam sthadnum), 14.8.28a (virupa- 
ksam dasabhujam), 13.17.40a (dasabahus tv animiso); 12.36.2c (kapalapanih 
khatvangi), 10.7.4d (khatvangadharinam); 13.15.11ed (tiksnadamstram ...vydla- 
yajnopavitam), 14.8.21a (tiksnadamstraya kardlaya); 10.6.33¢c (kapalamdlinam); 
10.7.4a (Smasanavasinam); 13.14.153c (Suklabhasmavaliptaya) . 

405 Meghadita 36c: hara pasupater Grdranagajineccham ‘Remove Siva’s desire for his 
[blood-]wet elephant hide’; Kumarasambhava 5.67d: gajajinam Sonitabinduvarsi 
ca ‘[his] elephant hide that showers drops of blood’; 5.77b:  trilokandthah 
pitrsadmagocarah ‘The Lord of the Three Worlds frequents cremation grounds’; 
5.69c, 5.79b: citabhasmarajah ‘the ash-dust of funeral pyres’; and 5.71b: kapdlinah 
‘decked with skulls’. Rudra/Siva frequently has the epithet krttivasas- ‘wearer of 
the hide’ in the Mahabharata. The Matsyapurana (Patala 153) relates that this is 
the hide of the elephant demon Gajasura killed by Siva in a great battle between 
the gods and the Asuras. How the elephant hide was understood when incorporated 
into the iconography of Heruka is not stated in most instances of its mention. But 
in two Kalpas in the AbhidhGnottara, those of Samayasamvara and the Heruka of 
the ekaviravidhanam,, it is said to be that of the elephantine Saiva-brahmanical de- 
ity Ganapati (B f. 34v1: aparabhujadvayena ganapaticarmambara*dharam (corr. : 
dhara Cod.) and (B f. 40v2-3: aparabhujadvayena ganapaticarmambaradharah). 

406 There is a reference to it in a supplementary passage of 26 verses inserted within a 
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Ambikakhanda,*” probably composed in the sixth or perhaps the first half of 
the seventh century.*°* Other features in addition to these, namely the garland 
of severed or desiccated heads, the chopping knife, the rattle-drum, the Kapalika 
bone-ornaments, the consort, the skull-bow] full of blood and entrails, the retinue 
of Yoginis, their pairing with Vira consorts, the sacred sites, the theriocephalic 
gate-guardians, and the encircling cremation grounds, are commonplaces of the 
iconography of the Vidyapitha texts. Only the Vajras place a Buddhist seal on 
the icon. 

The image, then, has every appearance of representing a Buddhist trans- 
formation of Siva himself in his Bhairava aspect. Indeed in his commentary on 
the Laghusamvara Jayabhadra refers to this Heruka as Vajrarudra, that is to 
say, as Siva/Bhairava converted and liberated by assimilation into the essence of 
Buddha-hood,*? thereby definitively surrendering and transcending his Saiva 
identity. In clear expression of this transcendence Heruka/Vajrarudra and Va- 
jravarahi are depicted and visualized standing on the sprawling, terrified bodies 
of a black Bhairava and a red, emaciated Kalaratri, their own pre-Buddhist iden- 


tities as the principal deities of the Vidyapitha.*!° 


hymn to Siva (13.14.150-166) after 13.14.153 in the Maithili and Bengali versions, 
the Devanagari version of the commentator Nilakantha, in several manuscripts 
of the composite version, and the Kumbhakonam edition (Anusdsanaparvan, Ap- 
pendix I, no. 6, 1. 45): brahmasiropahartaya ‘[obeisance] to the remover of Brahma’s 
head’. 

407 51-63 (ed. Adriaensen, Bakker, and Isaacson, pp. 132-141). 

408 See here p. 51. 

409 Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapafjika on Patala 12: krtapirvasevo mantrirat iti 
vajrarudrayogavadn ‘When the king among Mantra adepts has completed the 
preparatory service (purvaseva), that is to say, when he has achieved a state of 
complete identification with Vajrarudra ...’; and on Patala 27: jndnahetujam iti 
| jAadnasya prakarsaparyantam | tasya hetuh karanam bhagavan vajrarudrah | 
tasmaj jato bhavatity arthah jnanahetujam means born from the cause of knowl- 
edge, where knowledge is wisdom’s ultimate degree and its cause is Lord Vajra- 
rudra’. Vajrarudra appears already in the Sarvabuddhasamdyoga in a passage 
that associates the nine dramatic sentiments (rasah) with Vajrasattva, Tathagata, 
Vajradhara, LokeSvara, Vajrasirya, Vajrarudra, Sakyamuni, Arali (or perhaps 
Aralli), and Sagvata (Vairocana) respectively. Vajrarudra’s is the sentiment of ter- 
ror (bhayanakarasah) and it is probable therefore that we should understand Vajra- 
rudra to be Heruka. Sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba f. 128r3: rdo rje 
sems dpa’ steg pa la | dpa’ la dpa’ bo de bzhin gshegs | rdo rje ‘dzin pa snying rje la 
| rgod pa ?jig rten dbang phyug mchog | rdo rje nyi ma khro ba la | rdo rje drag po 
jigs pa la| sha kya thub pa mi sdug la | ngo mtshar la ni ara li| rab tu zhi la sangs 
rgyas rtag (*srngare vajrasattvo hi vire caiva tathagatah | vajradhrk karunayam 
tu hasye caiva lokesvarah | vajrasiiryas tatha raudre vajrarudro bhayanake | 
SGkyamunis tu bibhatse arallir adbhute tatha | prasdnte §asvatas caiva). 

410 Kalaratri here is the fearsome emaciated goddess variously called Carca, Carcika, 
Camunda, and Karnamoti; see here p. 231. 


oa 
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THE RISE OF THE GODDESS TO INDEPENDENCE. Here Heruka’s consort is 
visibly his dependent: while he has four faces and twelve arms she has only one 
and two. But in the subsequent development of this tradition we find a strongly 
Sakta tendency to elevate her to equality with Heruka and eventually to superi- 
ority, just as occurred in the development of the Vidyapitha.*"! Thus in certain 
other Kalpas in which Heruka is united with Vajravarahi at the centre of the 
Mandala her status is raised by endowing her with four faces and four or more 
arms. This is the case in the Kalpa of the sixth Patala of the Abhidhanottara, 
which teaches what it calls the ekaviravidhdnam, the procedure in which the two 
deities alone are worshipped as ‘solitary heroes’ (ekavira-), that is to say, without 
the the retinue of the thirty-six Yoginis and twenty-four Viras. Here Heruka has 
twelve arms and Vajravarahi four, holding a blood-filled skull-bowl, a chopping- 
knife raised aloft with the gesture of threat, a rattle-drum, and a skull-staff. But 
both have four faces.*!? In the seventh Patala a two-faced, six-armed Vajrasattva 
transforms into a six-faced, twelve-armed Heruka Mafjuvajramahdasukha ac- 
companied by a Vajravarahi who has the same number of faces and arms and 
holds the same attributes in her hands. Brahma’s severed head is absent here, 
but Brahma himself is not: his flayed skin takes the place of the elephant hide; 
and in place of a tiger skin we see that of Bhairava.*!? We see the same equality 
in the tenth Patala, where both Heruka and Vajravarahi are five-faced and ten- 


411 See SANDERSON 1988, pp. 668-678. 

412 Abhidhanottara B f. 40r3: athanya<m> sampravaksyami ekaviravidhanakam 
| ...(f 40r6) Sriherukam Gtmanam bhadvayet | caturmukham dvddasabhujam 
...(£ 41r1-3) tasyagrato alikdlisthita bhagavati vajravarahi raktavarnda catur- 
vaktra caturbhuja trinetra muktakesi | nagna khandamanditamekhala | vame 
bhujalinganakapdlam ca dustamarddyasrgbodhicittaparipirnam daksine tar- 
Janivajrakartika | aparabhujadvaye damarukhatvanga<m>. The retinue is absent 
only in the sense that the deities are not positioned around Heruka and Vajravarahi. 
Instead the twenty-four Yogini-Vira couples are installed from the head of Heruka 
down to his feet, and the four Yoginis of the innermost circuit and the eight of the 
outermost are installed in the twelve objects in his hands. 

413 Abhidhanottara B f. 50v5-6: tatparaurttya sadvajram vajrasattvam vibhavayet | 
trimukham sadbhujam caiva trinetram karunadrasam | ...(ff. 52v5-53r3) anena 
codito natho bijam utpannam uttamam | kunkumakaravarnadbham vajracihna- 
samutthitam | *sanmukham (corr. : khanmukham Cod.)  dvdaddasabhujam 
varahyadsamalamkrtam | *sada(?)viramahaviram ardhaparyankasamsthitam | tri- 
netram hasitam raudram kardlam bibhatsam *lelihdnanam (em. : lelihanalam 
Cod.) karundrasam | bhairavam kdlaratrim ca pddakrantatale sthitam | 
athavalidhasamsthanakrtayogam *mahaédbhutam (conj. : mahadbhiitam Cod.) | 
...(f. 538r5—v2) *brahmanah (em. : brahmana Cod.) krttim utkrttya prsthapravurta- 
vigraham | raudrabhairavacarmena *katim (corr. : katir Cod.) dvestya samsthitam | 
kapalakhatvangadhara<m> asi-utpalasaradharinam | ankusapasadamarumunda- 
capadharam tatha | tadvaktrayudhavarahya maharagapade sthita | janghadvaya- 
samdaslista mahasurata*sundari (corr. : sumdhara Cod.) | mundasragdamadehogra 
sanmudracihnabhisita | evam bhavayate yogi mafijuvajramahasukham. 
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armed,‘ and in the eleventh, where a six-faced, twelve-armed Heruka wearing 
the flayed skin of Rudra on his back embraces a twelve-armed Vajravarahi;*! 
and in the twentieth, in which a red five-faced and twelve-armed Heruka em- 
braces a Vajravarahi with same colour and hand-attributes.*!® 

The literature also teaches Kalpas in which Vajravarahi is worshipped in her 
own right in the centre of a circuit or circuits of Yoginis. She may be one-faced 
and two-armed, as when she is worshipped as Heruka’s consort, standing in the 
warrior pose at the centre of the circle of the eight cremation grounds, naked, 
red and menstruating, her face contorted with anger, with large fangs, three 
red eyes, wearing a chaplet of five skulls framed by two rows of Vajras, with 
crossed Vajras on her unbound hair, wearing a garland of fifty heads, which are 
not desiccated, as they are when she is Heruka’s consort, but, like his, freshly 
severed and dripping blood. She holds aloft a red Vajra in her left hand with 
her index extended, a skull-bow] full of blood in her right, and a long white skull- 
staff resting in the crook of her left arm, She may possess, as before, only the first 
five of the six Mudras; but some emphasized her pre-eminence by requiring that 
since she is now the central deity of the Mandala she should also be smeared with 
ashes. She is surrounded by the thirty-six Yoginis, disposed as in the Mandala 
of Heruka, but with the difference that the Yoginis, like her, wear garlands of 


417 


freshly severed heads,**’ or by only the inner circuit of four, or with no retinue 


414 Abhidhanottara B ff. 71r3-72v5: vajrasattvaparaurttya herukatvam vibhava- 
yet | paficananam dasabhujam vaérahyadsamalamkriam ...(f. 72v4-5) tadvarna- 
bhuja*samsthana (corr. : samsthanam Cod.) muktakesi tu nagnika vyaghracarma- 
nivasana khandamanditamekhala | kapalamdlini raudri karunaragasuvihvala. 

415 Abhidhanottara B ff. 79v3-80r6: sadvaktram viram bibhatsam srngadrahasitam 
raudram lelihananam | sanmudraémudritam deham nanabharanamanditam | 
varahya *tu samapannam (em. : nusamapanna Cod.) janudvayasuvestitam ...(f. 
80r2) rudracarmambaradharam ...(f. 80r5-6) tadvarnabhujasamsthana mukta- 
kesi tu nagnika. 

416 Abhidhanottara B f. 118r3-v4: herukakaram atmanam dakinicayaparavrtam | 

mahogram raktavapusam paficajfianodbhavodbhavam | raktam nilam ca haritam 

pitam sdantasitordhvakam | trinetram dvaddasabhujam dlidhapadasamsthitam | 

...(f£. 118v3—-4) agrato vajravarahya tadvarnayudhadharini. 

This is the main Kalpa taught in the Abhisamayamafjari (pp. 131, 1. 9-138, 1. 

1). I propose the following emendations and corrections to the text of the pub- 

lished edition: for mithya drstiprahana vikrtaikananam (p. 131, 1. 15) read mithya- 

drstiprahanad vikrtaikananadm ; for cakrikundalakanthikarucakakhatvanga- 
mekhalakhyapaficamudradharam (p. 131, 1. 18) read cakrikundalakanthikarucaka- 
khandankamekhalakhyapancamudradharam; for iti kecit | mandalandyikatvena 

sanmudritam ity eke read iti mandalandayikatvena sanmudritam ity eke (p. 

132, 1. 3); for vajravalidvayamadhyakrta- read vajravalidvayamadhyikrta- (p. 

132, 1. 9); and for astavijidnam nairdtmydsvariipatvena read astavijnananam 

nairatmyasvaripatvena (p. 132, 1. 12). 


417 
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at all.418 

There are other forms of this kind, among which one is particulary worthy of 
note because it shows her four-faced and twelve-armed like Heruka himself, his 
equal as it were or, rather, the fusion of both within her, since her fanged face is 
divided down the middle into a male half on her right and a female half on her 
left (ardhanarisvaramukha), a Sakta reflex of the well-known Ardhanarigvara 
image of Siva. She has the same hand-attributes as the twelve-armed Heruka 
except that the battle-axe and trident have gone, an elephant-goad has taken the 
latter’s place. The hand that held the skull-staff now holds the skull-bowl, the 
skull-staff rests in the crook of that arm, and the two hands that are now free 
form the flame gesture (jv@lamudra) on her forehead. The place of the elephant 
hide is taken by the flayed skin of a man. She holds the Vajra and bell in her 
crossed principal hands and turns them over each other in the gesture known as 
the revolving lotus (kamalavartah). She is red, naked, and intoxicated with pas- 
sion, adorned with all six Mudras, the new moon and crossed Vajras on her hair, 
a chaplet of skulls above her forehead, and the bone-filigree around her hips. 
She dances wildly in the centre of her retinue, visualized at the moment that she 
stands with her left leg on the ground flexed at the knee and her right foot raised 
and placed on the inside of her left thigh with the right knee turned out. She 
is surrounded by the thirty-six Yoginis with the addition of the four goddesses 
Mamaki, Locana, Tara, and Pandaravasin of the Guhyasamaja Yogottara sys- 
tem. The four innermost goddesses have the heads of a lion, sow, elephant, and 
horse, and hold in their four hands the skull-bowl, skull-staff, head of Brahma, 
and chopping-knife. Outside them are the four Yogottara goddesses, each at the 
centre of a lotus with six petals, six-armed and adorned with the six Mudras. 
They hold in one of their two principal hands the symbol of the Tathagata-family 
to which each belongs (a Vajra, a wheel, two crossed Vajras, and a lotus respec- 
tively) and in the other a bell, turning them over each other. In the other hands 
they hold a skull-bowl, the head of Brahma, and a rattle-drum, with a skull-staff 
in the crook of the principal left arm. The twenty-four Yoginis of the sacred sites 
are placed in groups of six on the petals of these lotuses. They are four-armed, 
and hold the symbol of the Tathagata-family of the Yogottara goddess on whose 
lotus they are placed, a skull-bowl, a skull-staff, and a rattle-drum. They wear 
chaplets of skulls and show only five of the six seals. Like the central goddess 
they are half male and half female (ardhanarisvaryah). All the goddesses in the 
Mandala up to this point are naked and dancing. Outside them is the final circuit 
of eight Yoginis. The four in the four doors of the Mandala, with the heads of a 


418 Abhisamayamafijari, p. 142, ll. 13-19. 
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crow, owl, dog, and sow, stand naked in the warrior-pose, dwarfish, with squint- 
ing eyes. The four in the corners have the heads of a buffalo, an ass, a camel, and 
a horse, and like all but the door-guardians, are visualized in the dance posture. 
All eight of these outer Yoginis have the five Mudras and chaplets of skulls, and 
are four-armed, holding a skull-bowl, the head of Brahma in their left hands, and 
a chopping-knife and rattle-drum in their right. 41° 

The cult of the independent goddess (Bhagavati) appears to have been 
a particularly vigorous development, to judge from the exceptionally large 
number of variant forms that emerged.42® Within the earlier scriptural lit- 
erature the Abhidhdnottara contains several sections devoted to Sadhanas of 
Vajravarahi;*#! in the Herukabhyudaya eleven of its forty-four chapters are 
devoted to her Mantras and their procedures;*?? and the section of the Tenjur 
devoted to the Cakrasamvara cycle (Toh. 1403-1606) contains over sixty texts 
devoted to the varieties of her cult as Vajravarahi or Vajrayogini (Toh. 1541- 
1606). Sakyaraksita, a pupil of Abhayakaragupta (1064-1125), after detailing 
the Sadhana of several of her forms in his Abhisamayamanjari,*”* adds that 


these are but a few of the many that were current in his time:*7+ 


So it should be understood that in accordance with the various mentalities of 
those requiring to be trained there are countless traditions of the Goddess such 
as this, transmitted through the generations from teacher to pupil in accordance 
with the [founding] instruction of various Siddhas. What I have shown here is no 
more than an indicative fraction of the whole. 


This Sakta trend is also evidenced in the practice of the Newars of the Kath- 
mandu valley down modern times. For their ceremony of initiation before the 
Mandala of Cakrasamvara is followed on the final day by initiation before 


“19 This form is taught in Abhidhanottara ff. 63v1—70r4 (Patala 9 in the enumera- 
tion of this manuscript), from which it entered the Varahyabhyudaya. A lightly 
adjusted version of this Kalpa is found in the collection of Sadhanas of Va- 
jravarahi/Vajrayogini that came to bear the title Guhyasamayasddhanamala in the 
colophons of later manuscripts; see ENGLISH 2002, pp. 54-59. 

420 See ENGLISH 2002 for an illustrated survey of these variants. 

“21 Patala 12/9: Varahi Vajrayogini (4-faced, 12-armed; ardhanarisvarimukha); 22/19: 
Mrtasamjivani (4-faced or 8-faced, 16-armed); 36/33: Vajravarahi (3-faced and 
6-armed or 6-faced and 12-armed, surrounded by Guhyottama etc.); 37/34: Va- 
jravarahi surrounded by Yamini etc. 

422 Patalas 6, 8-11, 23-24, 29-31, and 34. 

423 The Abhisamayamanjari is ascribed to Subhakaragupta in its sole edition. This is 
an error and goes against the evidence of the colophons of the manuscripts (EN- 
GLISH 2002, p. 357, n. 6). 

424 Abhisamayamafijari, p. 152: tad *evamddayah (em. : evam aGdaya Ed.) siddho- 
padesaparamparayata vineyasayabhedad ananta bhagavatya amnaya boddhavyaéh 
| dinmatram idam darsitam. 
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the Mandala of Vajradevi (Vajravarahi).4*° Nor was this confined to the sub- 
continent. In Tibet too Vajravarahi/Vajrayogini rose to a position of special 
honour, notably in the bKa’ brgyud and Sa skya traditions, but also in later 
times among the dGe lug pas, rNying ma pas, and Bon pos.*”° 

There are other compilations, scriptural and secondary, that survive in 
Nepalese manuscripts but did not reach Tibet, which attest her prominence 
in the last phase of the Mantranaya: the Vajravarahikalpa, of about three 
thousand verses, which interweaves the Dakadrnava and the Samvarodaya, 
and incorporates thirteen non-scriptural Sadhana texts of Vajravarahi and 
one of Nairatmya, the consort of Hevajra;*?’ the closely related Yoginijala, 
of about one thousand verses; and the collection of forty-six Sadhanas of 
Vajrayogini known as the Guhyasamayasadhanamala.**® Moreover, two texts 
devoted to the cult of this goddess were added to the canon of scripture re- 
ceived by the Tibetans. The first is the Varahyabhyudayatantra, a short 
work of three hundred verses counted among the explanatory Tantras of 
the Laghusgamvara but consisting almost entirely of passages lifted from the 
Samputodbhava, the Abhidhanottara, and the Samvarodaya;*”* and the second 


#25 GELLNER 1992, pp. 273-279. His account of the ceremonies is based upon what he 
was told by the late Asha Kaji Vajracharya (ibid., p. 273). That the Cakrasamvara 
initiation is followed by a separate Vajradevi initiation is confirmed by the evidence 
of the Diksavidhi, the manual in the Newari language that guides these rituals. 

426 See ENGLISH 2002, pp. xxii—xxvii. 

427 T have not yet undertaken a thorough analysis of the whole text. The interweav- 

ing that I report is of Dakarnava, Patala 2-3 and Samvarodaya 2-3 in the first 3 

Patalas. The nidanavakyam of the Samvarodaya is borrowed with the substitution 

of varahibhagesu for the Samvarodaya’s yoginibhagesu. I have noted the incorpo- 

ration of the following Sadhana texts (identified here with the numbers ascribed 
in BHATTACHARYA’s composite Sddhanamdla): 217-218 in Patala 36, 219-225 in 

Patala 37, 226-228 and 231 in Patala 38. 

This is the title under which the work has been catalogued in TSUKAMOTO et al. 

1989, p.285. It is based, I surmise, on the colophon of the last Sadhana in the 

collection, the Dakiniguhyasamayasadhana of Anangayogin. 

The correspondences are as follows (S = Samputodbhava; LS = Laghusamvara; AU 

= Abhidhanottara; SU = Samvarodaya): 1.5-6b = S 6.3.26-27b; 1.17 = S 6.3.44c— 

45b; 1.18ab = S 6.3.45cd; 1.20cd ~ S 6.3.46cd; 1.21 = S 6.3.47; 1.31 ~ S 6.4.39; 

1.33-43b = S 6.4.40-50; 2.15 = LS 1.19; 2.17c-18 = S 6.3.2-3b; 2.24-27b = S 6.3.3c— 

6; 2.27cd = S 6.2.2ab and 6.3.7ab; 2.28-29 = S 6.2.2c_4b; 2.31-33b = S 6.2.4c—6b; 

2.34-40 = S 6.2.6c-14; 2.43-44d = S 6.2.15c-16; 3.1-2 = S 6.2.27-28; 5.8-14 = 

S 6.3.11-17; 6.1-2 = SU 7.1-2; 6.3b-6b = SU 7.14c-17; 6.6c-12b = S 6.3.35—40b; 

6.14-19b = S 6.3.40c—45; 6.23-30 = AU 14.58-65; 7.3-7 = S 6.3.19c—24; 8.3-5 = AU 

3.8c-11b; 8.17c-18 = AU 16.2—3b; 8.20b ~ AU 16.3c; 8.20c = AU 16.4a; 8.21-22 ~ 

AU 16.4b-5; 8.24-37 = AU 16.6-19; 8.39-41 = AU 16.23-25; 9.1c-5 = AU 4.3-7b; 

9.6-17a = AU 4.9-20b; 9.21-39a = AU 4.24-38f; 9.39c-41b = AU 4.42c—44b; 9.41c— 

44 = AU 4.39-42b; 9.45-51 (‘47’, ‘48’ and ‘50’ are Mantras) = AU 4.44c—46 (with the 

same Mantras); 9.52ab = AU 4.51ab; 9.54ab = AU 4.51cd; 10 = AU 50. 
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is the Vidyaddharikramavajrayoginisddhana, which appears in the Kanjur (Toh. 
380) between the major Tantras of the Cakrasamvara cycle and those of con- 


430 included perhaps, in spite of its genre, because it states 


tested authenticity, 
in its opening words that it is part of the otherwise unattested Mahamayajalo- 
rdhvajatottaratantra, which, it claims, was extracted from the Trilaksa, that it 
to say, from the vast mythical Ur-text of this cycle, the Trilaksabhidhana.**! 
Further evidence of this Sakta trend is seen in the views of the tradition 
concerning the nature of the revelation of this Ur-text, which, it was claimed, 
contained the required Buddhist preamble (niddnavaékyam) that is lacking in 
the Laghusamvara itself. Bhavabhatta, taking care not to claim direct access to 
that mythical source, saying only that his knowledge of its nidanavakyam has 
reached him through the lineage of his teachers (guruparampara),*** asserts 
that it reveals that the teacher of the Tantra was Bhagavan Mahavajradhara, 
the requester his consort Bhagavati Vajravarahi, and the reciter Vajrapani. 
These then, it follows for Bhavabhatta, are the dramatis personae of the 
Laghusamvara too. But he reports a contrary view that Vajravarahi was the 
teacher and Mahavajradhara her pupil.*? The imposition on the text of the 
claim that it is a dialogue between the deity and his goddess-consort brings it 
into line with the Saiva scriptural literature of the Vidyapitha. For there the 
Tantras take the form of Bhairava’s teachings in answer to the questions of 
the Goddess (Devi/Bhairavi). In the explanatory Tantras of the Cakrasamvara 
cycle this model is made explicit in the Vajradaka, where Vajrasattva/Vajradaka 
teaches in response to the questions of Devi, and in the Dakarnava and Va- 
jJravarahikalpa, where Viresvara responds to the questions of Viresvari. But 
in the Caturyoginisamputa, another of the satellite Tantras of this cycle, the 
goddess Vajrini (Vajravarahi) is the teacher and Vajrin (Heruka) the ques- 
tioner.**+ That this inversion seen in the view reported by Bhavabhatta and 


430 In Sanskrit it is preserved as the twenty-first Sadhana in the Guhyasamaya- 
sddhanamala, ff. 85r4—86r1. 

431 Guhyasamayasddhanamala, f. 62r2: athatah sampravaksyami trilaksakrstamaha- 
mayajalordhvajatottaratantre .... 

482 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, introduction: mahavajradharo desakah. 
...bhagavati vajravarahy adhyesika vajrapadnih samgata ...vajravarahy- 
ddhyesitasya bhagavatah prativacanam etad athata ityddi ... adhyesika deviti ko 
niyama iti cet | guruparamparato hi sriiyate milatantre saivddhyesiketi | tata ihapi 
saiveti gamyate. 

433 Tbid., following the preceding citation: bhagavdn adhyesako bhagavati desiketi 
kecit. acintyariipo hi tathagatanam abhiprayah ‘Some say that the Lord 
[Mahavajradhara] was the requester and the Goddess [Vajravarahi] the teacher. 
For the intention of the Tathagatas is inscrutable’. 

“4 Caturyoginisamputa 2.15d-16: atha sa vajrini devi idam vakyam udirayet | 
abhisekam *sukathitam (conj. [=legs par brjod nas Tib.] : kathitam Cod.) 
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in the Caturyoginisamputa is evidence of a more Sakta tendency within the 
tradition is obvious in itself, but it is confirmed by parallel practice in the 
most Sakta of the Saiva scriptures, namely the Kalikulakramasadbhdava, the 
Kalikulapaficasataka, and the Manthanabhairava. 


THE ADOPTION OF THE VIDYAPITHA’S CARYA AND YOGA. As for the 
practice of initiates into this tradition, that too shows increased saktization. 
For it now enacts the iconography of their deities through the adoption of 
the Vidyapitha’s Kapalika mode of post-initiatory observance (carydvratam). 
Buddhist Sadhakas now carry the skull-bowl (kapdlam) and _ skull-staff 
(khatvangah), and put on the Mudras of human bone and a brahmanical thread 
(yajfiopavitam) made of the twisted hair of corpses or human sinew, and dust 


their bodies with ash.4%° 


*zanamandalam eva ca (conj. [=tshogs kyi dkyil *khor nyid dag dang Tib.] : lack- 
ing in Cod.) | aparam kathayisyami devatanyasam uttamam ‘Then that goddess 
Vajrini uttered the following words: I have fully explained the initiation rites and 
the Ganamandala. Next I shall explain the supreme [rite of the] installation of the 
deities’. For the verb udirayet as a past indicative cf. Pali udirayi. 

E.g. Yogaratnamala on Hevajra, p. 155: caryakdle ganacakradau va pancanam 
mudranam dharana; Laghusamvara f. 37v3 (51.2): nivasanam paficamudradi 
gatrasya; Abhidhdnottara B f. 10v2—2 (3.18): paficamudradharo nityam kapdla- 
krtasekharah | kapalakhatvangadhari ca bhasmoddhilitavigrahah; Bhavabhatta, 
Cakrasamvarapanjika on Laghusamvara 51.21a: paficamudraditi. kanthikactida- 
keyitirakundalabrahmasitraniti; Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapanjika on Laghu- 
Samvara: p. 128: pafica mudra rucakasiromanikundalakanthikayajnopavitah 
parca | sarvada tair avirahito bhavet; Yoginisamcara 6.12c-13d: kanthikarucaka- 
kundalasiromanivibhisitah yajnopavitam bhasmeti mudradsatkam prakirtitam; 
Khrag ‘thung mngon par ’byung ba f. 13r4 (Herukabhyudaya 15.27): nub mo ru 
ni dam tshig ste | dpa’ bo rtag tu gcer bu yin | sgrub pos sngags dang phyag 
rgya dang | phyag rgya Inga dang yang dag Idan ‘Observing the vows (samayi), 
the Sadhaka Hero (virah) [should] always [be] naked at night (ra@trau ca satatam 
nagnah [?]), equipped with the Mantras and Mudras (mantramudranvitah), 
and wearing the five [bone] Mudras (paficamudradsamanvitah); Hevajra 1.3.14: 
cakri kundala kanthi ca haste riicaka mekhala | paficabuddhavisuddhya ca eta 
mudrah prakirtitah; 1.6.2a: sirasi cakri dhartavyaé (= siromanih, a circlet of 
bone; the mekhala is a filigree made of small pieces of bone worn around 
the hips); Hevajra 1.6.16cd: bhasma kesapavitram ca yogi bibharti caryaya; 
Muktavali ad loc.: kesapavitram kesayajnopavitam; Vajravali B, p. 218: athava 
nrnaharumayam kesakrtam va brahmasitram ‘or the sacred thread may be 
made of human sinew or hair’; Abhisamayamajfijari, pp. 1381-132: cakrikundala- 
kanthikarucakakhandankamekhalakhyapancamudradharam (see here p.174) | 
kanthikarucakakundalani siromanivibhisitam | yajfiiopavitam bhasmeti mudra- 
satkam prakirtitam iti kecit. For the Saiva case see, e.g., Svacchandoddyota 
on 3.2b: mudralankarabhisitah sikhakarnaprakosthapratisthapitapancamudrah; 
Picumata, f.101r3 (21.104): karnau sirasi bahibhyam asthikhandair vibhisitah; 
a verse cited by Yamunacarya in his Agamapramanya, p.93 (Y), edited here by 
collation with the closely related verse cited by Nirmalamani as cited by Brun- 
ner in Somasambhupaddhati vol. 3, p.681, n. 7 (N): *kanthika (em. : karnika 


435 
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The pan-Indian topography of the Sakta Saivas’ sacred sites, their Pithas, 
Ksetras, Upaksetras, Samdohas/Chandohas,**® and the like, is also adopted. 
Two lists of such sites are found: one in the Vajradaka and the other in the 
Laghusamvara.**" Also adopted is the practice of visiting these sacred sites 
(pithabhramanam)**® in search of meetings with the Yoginis/Dakinis that are 


Y : kundika N) kundalam caiva *rucakam (Y : uragam N) ca *sikhamanih (nih 
N : nim Y) | *bhasma yajnopavitam ca (Y : kesayajnopavitam ca N) *mudra- 
satkam pracaksate (Y : mudra ete mahavratah [< mahdvrate]) ‘The [Kapalikas] 
teach that the six Mudras are (1) the necklace, (2) the earrings, (3) the bracelets, 
(4) the hair-jewel, (5) ashes and (6) the sacred thread [made from human hair)’. 
This followed in Y by a second verse: kapdlam atha khatvangam upamudre 
prakirtite | abhir mudritadehas tu na bhiiya iha jayate ‘The skull-bowl and skull- 
staff are called the sub-Mudras. One whose body is sealed by these [eight] is not 
born again in this [world]; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, f. 201v3: dvitiyam tu 
vratam vaksye ghorakapdlaripina<m> | sire kapdlamukutam siromalavibhisitam | 
kare karnau tatha padau asthikhandair vibhisitau | vame kapdlam khatvangam 
tatha vai daksine kare. The six Mudras minus the ashes, that is to say, the 
five of the Buddhist lists, are defined, but not numbered, in Jayadrathayadmala, 
Satka 1, f. 139r1-3 (23.33-36b), in the order earrings, bracelets, hair-jewel, sa- 
cred thread of human hair, and necklace: virdnam nrpasdrdila tantre ’smin 
bhairavarcite | Subhrasankhe prakartavye dvyangule karnike subhe | *rucake (em. : 
caruke Cod.) duyangule saste turyangusthah sikhamanih | trivrnnarakacotpannas 
tripancasarikah samah | kanthaj jaghanasamsparsi (*ja corr. : jan Cod.) sastah 
pancavato ’pi ca || suurttamanisamgha*ta(corr. : tah Cod.)samghataikavali sama | 
dharya sadhakacandrena sesabhita tadiccha*ya (em. : ga Cod). The 80th chap- 
ter of the Picumata describes, but does not number, (1) the hair-jewel, (2) earrings, 
(3) a necklace (kanthamudra), (4) the sacred thread, and (5) ornaments of bone 
on hands, arms and hips. The last takes the place of the bracelets (rucake) listed 
elsewhere and in Vajrayanist texts (Picumata ff.311v-312r): cidamanikapdlena 
sikhayam yo nivesitah | isvaras tatra vijfieyo adhidevo vardnane | jianasaktih 
kriyakhya ca karnike parikirtite | kanthe sthita tu ya mudra aham tatradhidevatam 
| rudro matrganaih sardham jfrdtavyas tu vardnane | ananta hy upavite tu saktih 
sarvadhvaga para | hastabahukatisthais ca visnur jreyo ‘dhidevatam | saktayo 
vividhakara jatanam adhidevatam | etan maharthadam devi yo vijanati tattvatah | 
Sivavat sa tu boddhavyo viruddhacarano ‘pi yah. 
436 The Saiva term samdohah for one class of site consistently appears in Buddhist 
treatments in the form chandohah (e.g. Laghugamvara 50.22 and Hevajra 1.6.10). 
This substitution of initial ch- for s-/§- is probably an east-Indianism; cf. Oriya 
chaficiba < Skt. samcayati; Bengali chatu < Skt. saktuh; Oriya chac, chaca < Skt. 
satya-; Bengali chut, Bengali and Oriya chuta < Skt. sitram; Oriya chana < Skt. 
Sanah; Bengali chadla < Skt. sadvalam; and Bengali chikal, chikli < Skt. srnkhala-, 
srnkhalika. 
On these lists see here pp. 192-203. 
See, e.g. Samvarodaya 8.29b,d: pithadidegagamanena visuddhadeham ...vande 
sada guruvaram SirasaG natena ‘At all times, with head bowed, I venerate the 
best of Gurus, ... whose body has been purified by going to the Pithas and other 
[such] sites’; 9.25: pithopapithasevanan nirmalo bhavati manavah | bhraman 
nimittam samlaksya nirvikalpena dhimatah ‘A man becomes pure by frequent- 
ing Pithas and Upapithas. The adept should wander [there] without hesita- 
tion, observing [any] signs [that may arise] without inhibition’; 26.14 ...18c—19: 
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believed to frequent them and to be incarnate there in human women enlight- 


ened 


from birth or in childhood;*** classifying such women as belonging to one 


439 


pithe ksetre ca cchandohe melapakasmasanake || pijyaptijakasambandhe amrtam 
argham uttamam || ... pratisthahomakdlesu pithabhramanagocare || naimitte yo- 
ginipijye mantrasddhanatatksane | evam bahuvidha jneya tasya doso na vidyate 
‘In a Pitha, Ksetra, Chandoha, Melapaka, a cremation-ground, or an encounter 
between worshipper and worshipped, wine is the highest guest-water. ...on the 
occasion of installation ceremonies, when wandering through the Pithas, during 
worship of the Yoginis occasioned by some event, and when doing the Sadhana of 
a Mantra. He should know that there are a manifold [occasions] such as these [on 
which he may drink wine]. He will not be at fault’. Cf. Nisisamcara, f. 10v2-3: 
evam eva prakarena ghorasadhanatatparam | ksetra paryatamanasya sadhakasya 
mahdadhiye | sabdam dadati yah kascit tasya prasnam vadamy aham ‘O you of great 
understanding, I shall teach [you] the requests [that should be addressed] to any [di- 
vine being] who speaks to the Sadhaka as he wanders in this manner visiting the 
Ksetras, intent on the Ghorasadhana’; Tantrdloka 29.40ab: iti samketabhijno bhra- 
mate pithesu yadi sa siddhipsuh ‘Tf a person seeking Siddhis wanders from Pitha to 
Pitha knowing these signs[, the chummah].... 

Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapajfijika on 26.1, p. 125: yavanti ksetropaksetrani yo- 
gapithani tatra vyavasthita dityah siddhidas cumbandvagihandd etah viseseneti 
yavat ‘Dutis are present in all the Yogapithas, the Ksetras, and Upaksetras. 
These bestow Siddhi, especially through kissing and copulating [with the 
Sadhaka]; Laghusamvara 41.4c-5, reconstucted from the lemmata in the 
Cakrasamvarapanjikaé of Bhavabhatta, the commentary Sddhananidhi of Kam- 
balapada (K), this passage as incorporated in Vajradaka f. 41v2 (18.2) (V), and the 
Tibetan translation (T): sarvottaresu pithadi dakinyas tu sarvavyapini | dese dese 
*’bhijayante (V, mngon par skye T : jayante K) jfidnayuktah svayonisu | dakinyas 
tah samakhyatah vajramandalanayikah ‘Tn all these superior [sites] in various re- 
gions, namely the Pithas and the rest, women are born who are endowed with 
knowledge in their mother’s wombs. It is these that are called Dakints, leaders 
of the Vajramandala’. Cf. Tantrasadbhava f. 115v3—4 (16.279c—280): vijniana-m- 
udayamm asam kathyamanam nibodha me | pithajas castabhir varsaih ksetraja 
dvaddasabdikah | duare sodasabhir devi yonijah saptavimsati ‘Listen to my account 
of the emergence of the enlightenment of these [Yoginis]. Those born in Pithas 
[achieve it] at the age of eight, those born in Ksetras at the age of twelve, [those 
born in] Dvaras at the age of sixteen, and those born of [lowly] wombs at the 
age of twenty-seven’. Cf. Tantraloka 15.97cd-100b: bahye tu tadrsantahsthayoga- 
margavisaradah || devyah svabhavaj jayante pitham tad bahyam ucyate | yatha 
svabhavato mlecchaé adharmapathavartinah || tatra dese niyatyettham jnadnayogau 
sthitau kvacit | yatha catanmayo ’py eti papitam taih samagamat || tatha pithas- 
thito ‘py eti jndnayogddipatratam ‘In the outer [Pithas, Ksetras and the rest as 
opposed to these transposed into the person of the worshipper] divine women are 
born who are innately adept in the path of such internal meditation. Just as the 
barbarians of other lands naturally follow paths outside of ordained religion, so in 
some [women] in these places enlightenment and meditation-trance are naturally 
present. And just as a person becomes a sinner through association with those [bar- 
barians], even though he makes no effort to assimilate, so a person residing in a 
Pitha becomes the beneficiary of enlightenment, meditation-trance, and [Siddhis]’; 
and 29.40: iti samketabhijno bhramate pithesu yadi sa siddhipsuh | aciral labhate 
tat tat prapyam yad yoginivadandat ‘Tf a person seeking Siddhis wanders from Pitha 
to Pitha knowing these signs[, the chummah], he quickly attains from the mouths 
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or other a fixed number of deity-clans (kulam) and of specifying various charac- 


teristics of appearance and behaviour that enable the adept to determine these 


clan-affiliations;*#° the consumption and offering of meat and alcoholic liquor in 


their rites;*4! the consumption of foul substances without inhibition as an ini- 


tiatory test of nondual awareness;**” the sacrifice and consumption of the flesh 


440 


441 


442 


of Yoginis whatever he wishes’. 

Laghusamvara, Patalas 16-24 (> Abhidhanottara, Samputodbhava, Samvarodaya, 
Mahamudratilaka, Vajradaka); and parallel passages in the Vidyapitha texts Yo- 
ginisamcara, Tantrasadbhava, Siddhayogesvarimata, and Picumata. For full refer- 
ences see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 42—48 (Table I). 

Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 497: dsu piijaniya madyais ca mamsair 
api vajradevyah | tah pijita bhaktimato janasya sriherukasydbhiratim gatasya 
samtustacitta varada bhavanti ‘On these [lunar days] [the women who embody] 
the Vajra goddesses should be worshipped with offerings of alcohol and flesh. When 
they have been worshipped they become delighted and bestow boons on any devotee 
who is attached to Heruka’; Abhidhanottara B f. 48v5— (6.50d—56a): vividhai<h> 
samayottamaih || *madyair (em. : padma Cod.) naénavidhai<s> caiva surapanais 
tathottamaih | *viramelapakam (vira corr. : virad Cod.) divyam yogini vivi- 
dhottama<h> || kapadlakhatuangakaraé<h> kartikadamarukottama<h> | vadyai<r> 
nanavidhair divyai<r> bhojyabhaksyarasottamaih || vividhaig cumbandalingais 
cosyalehyottamottamaih | evamvidham smasanam tu yaksavetadaraksasaih || 
balim tatraiva datavyam *herukaripam (em. : heruko ripam Cod.) udvahet | 
damaruvajraghanté<m> ca vadyanrtya<m> prakurvati || diguésé mudraya yukto 
himphatkilakilayate | alidhapadayogena jvdlamudram tu bhavayet || mukham 
adpurya samayaih ‘The illustrious assembly of Viras [with Yoginis should be cele- 
brated] with [the eating of] the various superior sacramental meats [detailed above], 
with various wines and excellent draughts of rice-beer. The various Yoginis, holding 
the skull-bowl, skull-staff, a chopping-knife, and a rattle-drum [should be gratified] 
with various forms of music, the savours of excellent foods soft and hard, with kisses 
and embraces, with foods to be sucked and licked. Such [should be] the cremation 
ground [on this occasion]. There he should offer Bali to the Yaksas, Vetalas, and 
Raksasas. He should assume the form of Heruka. He should [sound] the rattle- 
drum and Vajra-bell, dance, and make music and dance. Naked together with his 
consort (mudra) he utters the syllables HUM PHAT and cries of joy. Standing in 
the warrior pose he should make the Flame Mudra with his hands, having filled his 
mouth with the sacramental meats’. Patala 16 of the Samvarodaya is devoted to the 
preparation and use of alcoholic drinks. At its end (16.51labc) it says: madyapanam 
vind puja homas caiva ghrtam vinG | sadgurum ca vind dharmam “There cannot be 
worship without drinking wine, fire-sacrifice without clarified butter, or religious 
practice without the Guru’. Cf. the scriptural passages on the indispensability of 
wine in Kaula worship cited by Jayaratha on Tantrdloka 29.1-13. One of those 
passages says that beer is the Goddess and wine Bhairava; sura ca parama saktir 
madyam bhairava ucyate (p. 9, line 2). Cf. Samvarodaya 16.12cd: ya sura *vajrayo- 
ginya (conj. : vajrayoginyo Ed.) yo madah sa ca herukah ‘Beer is Vajrayogini and 
wine is Heruka”’ 

See, e.g., Kumaracandra, Herukabhyudayapafjika, p. 156: tatreti mandale 
*mbhojabhajane samskrta<xm> biddlavidadikam daksinabhimukhacaryo vaso- 
baddhasyam sisyam dniya omkardadigayatrya raksitva *potangipratipotangi- 
prasnottarakriyaptrvakam (corr. : potangim pratipotangim Ed.) pravesya tadasye 
nivesayet ‘There, that is to say, before the Mandala, the Acarya, facing south, 
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of human beings believed to have been reincarnated seven times for this pur- 
pose (saptavartah), recognized in both traditions on the basis of similar physical 
characteristics, and the use of their skulls as skull-bowls;** the practice of visu- 
alizations in which the Sadhaka enters the body of a victim through the channels 
of his vital energy (nddz), extracts his vital essences, and draws them into him- 
self;444 that of yogically raising one’s consciousness out of one’s body through 


should sacramentalize in a skull-bowl some substance such as cat excrement. He 
should then lead the blindfolded candidate forward, protect him with the Gayatri 
[of Heruka] beginning with OM, and after addressing him with the word POTANGIL, 
the chomma of welcome] and having received [the chomma] PRATIPOTANGI in re- 
sponse, he should bring him before [the Mandala] and place that substance in his 
mouth’. For the Saiva literature see the passages cited in SANDERSON 2005c, pp. 
113-114, fn. 68. 

443 See, e.g, Laghusamvara f. 10r3—4 (11.1-2) and 49.4—13 (49.4-8 = f. 35v5-7; 49.8-13 
= bDe mchog nyung ngu, f. 244r2—-5); Abhidhanottara, Patala 63; Herukabhyudaya, 
Patala 13 (Khrag ‘thung mngon par ’byung ba f. 10r7—v6); Hevajratantra 1.11.10- 
11; Mahaémudratilaka f. 23r3—4 (12.2021): tadrsam yatnat saptajanmanam Gnayet 
| nana@pijopaharena piijayet tam samahitah || tasyottamangam utkrtya karayet 
padmabhajanam | tatraiva padtre madanam pdyayet prajnayad saha ‘He should 
with all effort bring such a man of seven rebirths. With concentrated mind 
he should honour him with the various offering-substances. Having decapitated 
him he should make the head into a skull-bowl. In that vessel he should drink 
wine with his consort’; f. 51r5-v2 (24.1-3c): athanyam *caiva (conj. : caika Cod.) 
karmakhyam pravaksyamy adarac chrnu | yena prasitamatrena Gsu siddhih pravar- 
tate || susnigdhas ca sugandhangah sugandhasvedamanditah | satyavadi salajjatma 
nivesati ciram sada | krpadparah ksantiyutah satyavadi nirdsrayah | saptajanma 
trijanma vd. In the Vidyapitha literature see the treatments of this topic in 
Jayadrathayamala Satka 3, Yoginisamcara, Kalajfianapatala; Tantrasadbhava, 
Adhikara 7; and Tantraloka 16.63—64 and Jayaratha’s introduction to this passage. 

444 See, e.g., Herukabhyudayapanjika on Herukabhyudaya, Patala 13 p. 155: svadehat 
dakinih spharayitva sadhye gudena pravesya navadvarair nadimargena pasoh 
sadhyasya *bijam (conj. : bijam jivam bijam Ed.) sukradikam grahayitva niskasya 
svadehe pravesayet ‘He should emanate the Dakinis from inside his body, have 
them enter the victim through his anus [or any one of] the nine apertures and 
passing through the channels of the victim’s vital energies, seize his seed, his se- 
men and other [vital essences]. Then he should have them exit [the victim] and 
return [with these] into [his own body]; on Herukabhyudaya, Patala 42, p. 167: 
athava sadhyam akrsya tacchukradi pitvua bhaksayet “Having attracted the vic- 
tim he should [extract and] drink his semen and other [essences], then eat [the 
flesh); Abhidhanottara B f. 51v1—3 (9.62-64b): varadhyatmabhdavena tarjanya nabhi 
vedhayet | dakinyadi tu cakrastha devya<h> *sicydkrtis (em. : siicyGkrias Cod.) 
tatha || navadvare *pravesyaita (conj. : pravesya tam Cod.) *vedhayed (corr. : vi- 
dhayed Cod.) dhrdayapankajam | yoginya hata*matre (conj. : mdatram Cod.) tu 
pibet ksatajam uttamam || hatam ca bhaksayet so hi buddho bhavisyati nanyatha 
‘By identifying with Varahi he should pierce the navel [of the victim] with his in- 
dex finger [in the gesture of threat] and cause the Dakinis and other goddesses of 
the Mandala to take on the form of a needle [through visualization]. When he has 
made them enter [the victim in this form] through the nine apertures [of the body] 
he should have them pierce through the lotus of his heart. As soon as the Yoginis 
have killed him he should drink his excellent blood and eat his flesh. For it is certain 
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the central channel as a means of ending one’s life and ascending to a paradise 


or liberation, a practice known as utkrantih in Saiva sources and thence in the 


Buddhist Yoginitantras (Tib. ‘pho ba);**° the adaptation of this practice as a 


445 


that [thus] he will become a Buddha’; Mahamaya 2.10-14b. On the extraction of the 
vital essences by such yogic means in Vidyapitha sources see, e.g., Picumata f. 10v1— 
4 (3.198c—207): pravisya ca puram divyam *japtva (em. : japta Cod.) caéstasatam 
punah || 199 avadhitatanur bhitva prayogam idam Grabhet | pasubijasamayuktam 
U-karenaiva bheditam || 200 karsaye tu samadhistho raktaugham raktaya saha 
| tena raktena mantrajiah paripiirnakapdlake || 3.201 sugandhakusumair yukte 
tenargham tu pradapayet | devinam devadevaya sarvasiddhyarthaka@ranam || 3.202 
datte ‘rghe tu prasiddhyeta trailokyam natra samsayah | athava caiva U-karam 
pasubijasamanvitam || 3.203 codayitva udadnena avadhitatanuh *sada (corr. : 
sadah Cod.) | niracarena bhavena pasudeham viset tatah || 3.204 tatrastho 
grahanam kuryat bhitanam mantracintakah | apadnena tatah sighram svadeham 
pravised budhah || 3.205 pafcabhitani cakrsya piijayita kapdladhrk | raktena 
prathama<m> devi<m> dvitiya<m> mamsabhaksane || 3.206 trtiya tuak-ca-bhaksa 
tu caturtht medabhaksanda | snehena tarpayed devam pafhcavyomantasamsthitam 
|| 3.207 etat te paramam guhyam yogesinam tu piijjanam | siddhyartham caiva 
mantrinam khecaratvajigisunam ‘After entering before the celestial Mandala he 
should repeat the Mantra eight hundred times. When [in this way] he has become 
one whose body has transcended all duality he should commence the following pro- 
cedure. In deep meditation he should draw out a stream of the [victim’s] blood with 
the [Mantra of] Rakta conjoined with the Victim-seed with U as the [final] vowel. 
The Mantra adept should place fragrant flowers in a skull, fill it with that blood, 
and present it as the guest-offering to the goddesses and Bhairava as the means 
of accomplishing all Siddhis. Alternatively he should propel the letter U combined 
with the Victim-seed up [along the central channel] with the ascending vital energy 
and in the state that transcends convention he should enter the victim’s body. Once 
within it the adept should take hold of the gross elements [of the victim’s body] 
while meditating on the Mantra and then swiftly return into his own body by draw- 
ing in his breath. When he has drawn them into himself the Kapalika (kapaladhrk) 
should worship [his deities with them]. He worships the first goddess by offering 
her the blood, and the second by offering her the flesh to eat. The third eats the 
skin and the fourth the fat. With the fluid of the body he should gratify the god 
[Kapalisabhairava] who resides beyond the five voids [along the central channel]. 
This worship is the highest secret of the Yogesvaris. [I have taught it] to you so that 
Mantra adepts that seek to master the state of the Khecara may succeed’. See also 
Tantrasadbhava, ff. 181v5—-182r2 (27.1-10); Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, f. 184r6 
(Yoginisamcara 5.40): yasmatra karmano siddhi raktakarsanapurvika | tarpanam 
devatanam ca ‘For in this [system] the success of the ritual and the gratification of 
the deities requires the extraction of [the victim’s] blood’; Tantraloka 16.35c—51b, 
describing the yogic process in detail; and Netratantra 20, which describes how 
Yoginis extract life-essences from their victims in this way in order to offer them up 
to Mahabhairava and thereby liberate them. 

Catuspitha ff. 68v—70r (Guhyapitha, Patala 3) and Bhavabhatta thereon 
(Catuspithanibandha ff. 50v4—52v7); Vajradaka ff. 50r7-52r3 (Patala 21); 
Samputodbhava ff. 78r5-80r6 (Kalpa 8, Prakarana 3); Samvarodaya 5.67-69 and 
19.35c-47. In Tibetan tradition this practice is one of the na ro chos drug or Six 
Teachings of Naropa (956-1040), commonly known in English as his Six Yogas. 
These have been the object of extensive Tibetan exegesis. For English transla- 
tions of some of these works, including the Chos drug gi man ngag attributed to 
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means of assisting the dying and the dead—we have seen a ritualized realiza- 
tion of this in the Mantranaya’s funeral ceremony taught by Padmasrimitra and 


446__. and the practice of transferring one’s consciousness out of 


Sanyasamadhi 
one’s body to pass into and animate a corpse (parakayapraveéah).**" 

Nor is the adoption of the Vidyapitha’s practices restricted to externals. It 
also extended into the domain of Yoga. For one of the most striking features that 
distinguish the Yoginitantras from the Yogatantras and indeed from all that pre- 
ceded them in the history of Buddhism is that they based their inner practice 
on the theory that the body is pervaded and sustained by a network of energy 
channels (nddz), variously numbered, with three pre-eminent: two vertical lat- 
eral channels, /Jaland and rasand, and a hidden third extending between up the 
centre of the body to the head, called avadhiti or candali, with Cakras located 
along its course, which was to be awakened and perceived as the means of access 
to the bliss (sahajanandah, mahasukham) of enlightened awareness. This Yoga 
of meditation on the channels of the vital energy and the Cakras is not found 


448 


in the transitional Sarvabuddhasamayoga**’ nor indeed in the Laghusamvara, 


Tilopa, the sNyan rgyud rdo rje’i tshig rkang attributed to Naropa, and the Na ro 
chos drug gi ’khrid rim yid ches gsum Idan of Tsong kha pa (1357-1419) (Gsung 
bum, vol. ta, pp. 401-532) see MULLIN 1996 and 1997. For Tsong kha pa’s detailed 
treatment of this practice of ascent from the body see MULLIN 1996, pp. 209-215. 
His sources are those Tantras listed here: the Catuspitha (and Bhavabhatta’s com- 
mentary), the Vajradaka, the Samputa (= Samputodbhava), and the Samvarodaya. 
MULLIN translates the Tibetan rendering of these titles into English. He identifies 
his ‘Mystic Kiss Tantra’ as the Caturyoginisamputa. It is in fact the Samputa, the 
work that also appears in this translation as the Sambhuta Tantra, reproducing a 
faulty Tibetan transcription of the same title. Tsong kha pa notes that this prac- 
tice of ascent from one’s body (utkrantih) is a unique feature of the highest (bla na 
med) Buddhist Tantra class (MULLIN 1996, p. 209). That is so within the Buddhist 
Tantras; but the source of the practice is the Saiva tradition, whose texts have al- 
ways placed a great emphasis on it both in the Atimarga and in the Mantramarga; 
see Pasupatasiitra 5.30-40; Pampadmahadtmya 11.54—-71 (explaining that pas- 
sage); Skandapuradna-Ambikakhanda, Adhyaya 182; Rauravasitrasamgraha, 
Patala 9; Sardhatrisatikdlottara 11.13-19b; Duisatika-Kalottara ff. 2v9-3r6; Tray- 
odasasatika-Kalottara ff. 30r9-31r7; Kirana, Patala 59; Matangapdramesvara, 
Caryapada, Patala 9; Picumata, Patala 100; Madlinivijayottara 17.25-33; 
Tantrasadbhaéva f. 36r11—v10 (9.294-321); Tantrdloka 28.292-302; and, in 
Java/Bali, Jidnasiddhanta, chapters 3, 5—7, and 20. 

See here pp.126—128. For the Saiva adaptation of this practice as a means of liberat- 
ing the dying see, e.g., Tantrdloka 19.1-56 (sadya-utkrantidiksa utkramani diks@). 
Vajradaka f. 51r1-3 (21.19-22). In the Saiva literature see Nisvasatattvasamhita 
f. 22v4 (Nisvdsamula 7.20), (>) Svacchanda 7.3828c—329b; Picumata f. 11v (3.228— 
232b); (5.95-101); f. 356r4—v3 (96.19-35); Tantrasadbhava ff. 181v5—182r3 (27.1— 
11); Malinivijayottara 21.9-19; and Tantraloka 28.294—300. This practice too is one 
of the ‘Six Yogas of Naropa’ (na ro chos drug); see Tsong kha pa, op. cit. translated 
in MULLIN 1996, pp. 215-216. 

448 See also TANAKA 1996, p. 272. 
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but it is much developed in the latter’s ancillary scriptures such as the Vajradaka 
and Samvarodaya, and elsewhere in the Yoginitantras, notably in the Hevajra, 
the Samputodbhava, the Mahamudratilaka, and the Kalacakra.*” 

The elements of this model are ‘purifed through equation’ (viguddha-) with 
Buddhist soteriological factors, either newly acquired, such as the twenty-four 
sacred sites or long established in the Mahayana, such as the three bodies of 
a Buddha (nirmanakayah, sambhogakayah, and dharmakayah), equated with 
the three principal channels, and Means (updyah) and Wisdom (prajfia), whose 
co-functioning (yuganaddhavahita) is the way to liberation, equated with the 
lateral pair.*°° But the basic conception is derived from the Yoga of the Saivas in 
general and the Sakta Saivas in particular. 


THE INCORPORATION OF TEXT-PASSAGES FROM THE VIDYAPITHA. In the 
light of this evidence of the pervasive similarities between the Yoginitantras and 
the Saivism of the Vidyapitha, and considering the fact that these similarities set 
the Yoginitantras apart from all earlier forms of Buddhism, the reader will not 
be surprised to know that there is also evidence that this tradition incorporated 


449 That the Yoga of the energy channels was one of the principal features that distin- 
guished the Yoginitantras was asserted by the learned of the Mantranaya itself; see 
Sraddhakaravarman cited here on p.239; also Mkhas grub rje, rGyud spyi, p. 256, 
ll. 6-7: phung khams skye mched kyi rnam dag gtso bor ston pa’s rgyud yin na pha 
rgyud |rtsa’i rnam dag gtso bor ston pa ma rgyud ‘Tf a Tantra principally teaches the 
purification of the Skandhas, Dhatus, and Ayatanas it is a Father Tantra. A Mother 
Tantra principally teaches the purification of the energy channels’. In this pas- 
sage the distinction is between the esoteric Yogatantras (Mahayogatantras, Yogot- 
taratantras) headed by the Guhyasamdja and the Yoginitantras or Yoganiruttara- 
tantras exemplified by the Tantras of Samvara and Hevajra, the two divisions of 
what the Tibetans called bla med kyi rgyud ‘the unsurpassed Tantra [class]’, Mkhas 
grub rje’s tradition rejects this criterion for distinguishing between the two divi- 
sions on the grounds that there are Yoginitantras (Mother Tantras) that also teach 
the purification of the Skandhas and the rest. That is true. We find this, for exam- 
ple, in the Hevajra (1.7.12; 1.9.6-9, 18-14; 2.2.31-36) and the Abhidhdnottara (e.g. 
B ff. 20v5-21r1; f. 26r3; f. 36r3—v6; f. 51r3—4; ff. 69v2—70r1). But that is because the 
second-wave Yoginitantras sought to encompass the tradition of the Guhyasamdja 
by incorporating many of its elements. He does not, we may note, support his argu- 
ment by pointing to the presence of the purification of the energy channels in any 
Father Tantra. From the historian’s point of view the distinction that he rejects 
remains accurate in spite of his objections. VAN SCHAIK (2008, p. 50) has noted the 
absence of material on the manipulation of the internal energies in the Dunhuang 
manuscripts, which represent Tantric Buddhism up to about the middle of the ninth 
century. 

For a comprehensive listing of ‘purifying equations’ for the principal channels and 
four Cakras (the Nirmanacakra at the root of the navel, the Dharmacakra in the 
heart, the Sambhogacakra in the throat, and the Mahasukhacakra in the head) see 
Jrdnodayatantra, p. 6, ll. 1-14 (the four Cakras), and p. 6, 1. 20—p. 7, 1. 9 (the three 
channels). 
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and adapted much textual material from the Saiva scriptures in the process of 
producing its own. 

This is particularly evident in the case of the Laghusamvara and its 
satellites. I have reported and tabulated elsewhere correspondences with 
passages in five Saiva scriptures: (1) the Yoginisamcara of the third Satka of 
the Jayadrathayamala,*! (2) the short redaction of the Siddhayogesvarimata— 
a much longer redaction, known to Abhinavagupta, has not come down to 
us—, (3) the Tantrasadbhava, (4) the Picumata (/Brahmaydmala), and (5) the 
Nisisamcara, all of which are texts of the Vidyapitha. There are also a few 
correspondences with earlier texts of the Buddhist Mantranaya;*? but unlike 
those the Laghusamvara’s parallels with the Vidyapitha are not short passages 
of one or two verses but detailed and continuous expositions that run in two 
cases over several chapters, amounting in all to some 200 verses out of a total of 


“1 The Yoginisamcara, though it comes to us as part of the Jayadrathayamala, has 
very probably been incorporated from another source. This is evident from the reg- 
ister of its Sanskrit, from its style, and from its content. This source may be a text 
closely related to the lost Yoginijalasamvara. For it claims at its beginning to be 
about to explain what has already been taught in that Tantra. Jayadrathayamala, 
Satka 3, f. 169r8 (Yoginisamcara 1.1-6b): devy uvaca || pura tu $Samvare tantre yad 
uktam paramesvara | *tan na (em. : tatra Cod.) jidtam maya deva guhyatantrasya 
vistarat || 2 katham sa bhairavo dehas tvayi deva mahabalah | katham devyo yajanty 
enam kuldas tasam kati smrtah || 3 katham kramam mahagiidha<m> caram tasam 
katham vibho | carusiddhih katham tasam etan me brihi vistaram || 4 evam akarnya 
devesyavadanamburuhacyutam | vacomrtam mahddevo bhiiyo vacanam abravit || 
5 saddhu sédhu mahabhage sarvajfianarthabhajane | mahadrahasyam atulam yo- 
ginicaram uttamam || 6 pravaksyami samdsena srnusv’ ekagramanasa ‘The goddess 
said: Paramesvara, I have not understood the teaching that you gave of old in the 
Samvaratantra, because of the great length of [that] esoteric text. What is the 
nature, O god, of your mighty embodiment as Bhairava? How do the goddesses 
worship it? How many are their families held to be? How is the most secret proce- 
dure of their worship? How, O lord, do they rotate? And how is one to obtain the 
sacramental substances for them? Explain this to me at length. Having heard thus 
the nectar in the form of words that fell from the lotus of the mouth of the goddess 
Mahadeva replied and said: I congratulate you, illustrious and worthy receptacle of 
the teachings of omniscience. I shall concisely teach you the incomparable great se- 
cret, the unsurpassed Rotation of the Yoginis. Listen with attentive mind’. The last 
part of the first chapter of the Yoginisamcara gives an account of the many classes 
of female supernaturals as the constituents of the body mentioned in the list of 
questions and ends with the words: ity evam yoganiyamam yoginijala*samvare 
(corr. : samcare D) | yathotpannam tu kathitam *niyogam (em. : niryogam D) srnu 
sampratam (D f. 172v4—5, 1.72c—f) ‘Thus I have explained to you the arising of the 
order of the pantheon of powers as [taught] in the Yoginijalasamvara. Hear now 
its application(s)’. See also D f. 199v6—7 (7.124c—125b): uktani yani karmani yogini- 
jJalagamvare || ayutam japtva tu sarvani karoty eva hi lilaya ‘After repeating the 
Mantra ten thousand times he easily accomplishes all the rites that I have taught 
in the Yoginijalasamvara’. 

452 See here p. 163. 
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about 700 with some prose equivalent in length to about 80 more. They teach 
the characteristics by which the initiate may recognize women as belonging 
to various classes of Yogini, Dakini, and Lama, and vocabularies of special 
words and gestures (chommah) for communicating with them when encountered 
(Patalas 15-24), the rules (samayah) that bind initiates as they engage in 
post-initiatory caryad (Patalas 26-29), the system of Pithas and other sacred 
pilgrimage centres for wandering ascetics engaged in this practice (Patala 41), 
and the characteristics of the ideal sacrificial victim known as a saptavartah or 
saptajanma (Patala 49).4°° 

These parallels demonstrate a high degree of overlap with the Saiva 
Vidyapitha in the parts of the text and its satellites that deal with the religious 
discipline (samaydcarah) of the adherents of this form of Buddhism. Still 
lacking, however, was evidence of textual dependence in those parts that deal 
with that discipline’s ritual core. But that gap can now be closed. For since 
publishing those results I have located further evidence in what survives of the 
Vidyapitha’s scriptures that this corpus was also the source of substantial parts 
of the Laghusamvara’s instruction in this domain. The areas of prescription 
in which this textual dependence has emerged are (1) the daily worship of the 
‘Kulika’ prescribed in the first chapter of the Laghugamvara, (2) the ceremony 
of initiation before the Mandala through which a candidate becomes qualified 
and obliged to practice the Tantra’s rites and observance, which is taught 
from the end of the first chapter to the beginning of the fourth; and (3) the 
ritual procedures for supernatural effects, mostly hostile sorcery, that form a 
considerable part of the work and take the form of fire-sacrifices (homah), and 
the use of the Mantras and the name of the target (sédhyanaéma) to empower 
substances in various ways and combinations to bring about these results. These 
new parallels are as follows: 


1. The worship of the Kulika: Laghugamvara 1.4—7b (< Herukabhyudaya 
15.6—10) < Picumata 84.9c—16. 

2. The initiation ceremony: Laghusgamvara 1.15-4.1 < 8.3-28 of the Yo- 
ginisamcara. 

3. The ritual procedures for supernatural effects: 
(a) Laghusamvara, Patala 34 < Picumata 41.1-8, 49.3c-4c, 41.4-7b, 

41.12abc, and 41.15d. 

(b) Laghusamvara, Patala 35 < Picumata 26.1—2b, 26.41c—44. 


453 For my tabulation of these correspondences see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 41-47. See 
also SANDERSON 1985, p. 214, note 106; SANDERSON 1988, pp. 678-679; and 
SANDERSON 1994, esp. pp. 92-96. 
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(c) Laghusamvara, Patala 36 < Picumata 26.45c—48b. 

(d) Laghusamvara, Patala 37 < Picumata 29.1ab, 30.1, 29.35, 29.38-48b, 
29.50 [cf. 20.56-57], 29.61ab. 

(e) Laghusamvara, Patala 50, up to v.19 (the point at which the earlier 
redaction of the text ends) < Picumata 5.17-18, 5.23c—28, 5.63, 5.67, 
5.70. 


Comparison of the textual parallels reveals that it is the Cakrasamvara cor- 
pus that has adopted and adapted the Saiva sources rather than the other way 
round. For the Buddhist versions abound in instances in which it can be seen 
that Saiva material has been misunderstood, crudely, artificially, and incom- 
pletely modified, or rendered contextually incongruous. The Saiva versions, on 
the other hand, seem to me to be entirely free of signs of textual dependence on 
Buddhist originals. 

Before proceeding to demonstrate this through the presentation and analy- 
sis of examples I wish first to address an objection that has been raised against 
my conclusion.*** I do so before my analysis because that objection, if it were 
valid, would block in advance the force of all my evidence, being based not on 
contrary analyses of particular parallels but on a perceived characteristic of all 
the materials I have identified. This characteristic is that the Buddhist versions 
are less clear in meaning, less grammatically correct. By concluding that the 
direction of redaction is from Saiva materials to the Buddhist in spite of this 
characteristic I am held to have overlooked or violated the textual critic’s maxim 
lectio difficilior potior ‘The more difficult reading is to be preferred’. This maxim 
means that when one is confronted by two readings, both of which are plausible, 
one should prefer that which is less easily explained as the result of the alter- 
ation, accidental or deliberate, of the other, provided there is a clearly established 
line of transmission between the sources of the divergent readings. Thus, it is 
implied, the less clear and more incorrect Buddhist versions should be judged to 
have preceded the clearer and more correct Saiva versions on the grounds that it 
is conceivable that a Saiva redactor revised a deficient Buddhist version but not 
that a Buddhist spoiled a superior Saiva version.*™ 

What exactly the concept of lack of clarity is thought to cover in this argu- 


454 DAVIDSON 2002, p. 386, n. 105; and GRAY 2005, p. 8, n. 19. 

455 Tn fact it is not clear whether these authors think that the application of this princi- 
ple means that the Buddhist versions cannot be secondary or only that it less likely 
that they are. The second alternative alone would accord with a more fundamental 
principle of textual criticism, namely that there are no hard-and-fast rules because 
every textual problem must be regarded as possibly unique (HOUSMAN 1921, pp. 
68-69). 
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ment is unclear; but I assume that the authors had in mind not merely gram- 
matical deviations from the Paninian standard of high scholarship, since those 
are seldom difficult to understand, being characteristic of a particular register 
of the language, but also and principally lack of clarity in meaning caused by 
syntactical incoherence and the like, which is indeed a conspicuous defect in the 
Buddhist versions. Indeed they are sometimes barely intelligible, as is revealed 
by fact that the commentators confronted by these passages offer widely diver- 
gent but equally arbitary interpretations.*°® 

Now, the objection that a version which is less clear in this sense must have 
preceded one that is freer of these defects, proceeds from a serious misunder- 
standing of how the rule of the lectio difficilior is to be applied. Firstly, like all 
other ‘rules’ of textual criticism, it should never be put to work mechanically and 
in advance, without the application of thought to the weighing of probabilities in 
each case; and secondly, it should never be invoked to give precedence to readings 
that are grammatically defective, incoherent, or contextually awkward.*’ Lack 
of clarity is hardly likely to the fault of the original framers of the text-passages, 
who, after all, probably knew what they wanted to say in whatever register of 
Sanskrit they chose to adopt. It is much more likely to be the result of incompe- 
tence and/or carelessness on the part of Buddhist redactors who had difficulty in 
understanding the Saiva texts they were cannibalizing. 

The secondary status of the Buddhist versions is also apparent in another 
deficiency: their greater metrical irregularity. In principle that might be ex- 
plained either as the result of the Saivas’ having polished the Buddhist versions 
or as the result of indifference to the preservation of metrical form on the part of 
Buddhist redactors as they adapted metrically correct Saiva materials. But the 
latter explanation is much to be preferred. For, as we shall see, metrical irreg- 
ularity is particularly noticeable in the Buddhist versions at those places where 
the imprint of Buddhism is apparent.*°® 

Let us assume, however, that there are indeed readings in the Buddhist ver- 
sions which do not derive from the Saiva parallels that I have identified. Would 
these not refute my conclusion that the Buddhist versions are secondary? No. For 


456 See here p. 216. 

457 This point has been made against DAVIDSON and GRAY by SZANTO (2008b, p. 218). 
On the principle invoked here, that a ‘more difficult reading’ must be plausible, see 
WEST 1973, p. 51: “When we choose the ‘more difficult reading’ ... we must be sure 
that it is in itself a plausible reading. The principle should not be used in support 
of dubious syntax, or phrasing that it would not have been natural for the author to 
use. There is an important difference between a more difficult reading and a more 
unlikely reading”; CHADWICK 1957, p. 255: “The principle lectio difficilior potior 
does not extend to nonsense, ...”. 

458 See here p. 207. 
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the inference that they would rests on the assumption that I consider that the 
Saiva text-passages redacted into the Buddhist versions were exactly those seen 
in these parallels. In fact I hold that the collation of these parallels with the Bud- 
dhist passages demonstrates that the former are, in most cases at least, closely 
related variants of the passages on which the Buddhist redactors drew, and that 
these passages were accessed in what were probably earlier and less elaborate 
redactions of the works in which I have found the parallels, or else in texts of 
the same corpus which are now out of reach, such as the Yoginijalagamvara, 
the Sarvavirasamdyoga, the long version of the Siddhayogesvarimata, and the 


459 For what survives in the manuscript collections of India and 


Pancamrta. 
Nepal is only a part of what once existed, as we learn both from citations of 
other texts in the works of learned Saiva commentators and from the surviv- 
ing scriptural redactions themselves, which, when listing the canon of texts to 
which they belong, mention many works, such as those mentioned above, which 
have not survived or await discovery.*®° My argument, then, is not that these 
Saiva parallels are the direct sources of the Buddhist versions but only that the 


Saiva parallels are close enough to the Buddhist versions to reveal the direction 


459 On these sources see SANDERSON 2007, pp. 234—237, footnotes 15-16, and 21-22. 

460 See, for example, the list of Tantras ‘venerated by the circle of Yoginis’ 
given in the first chapter of the Yoginisamcdra as sources on the matters it 
covers (Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, ff. D 170v2-171r3 [1.29-42b]): miala- 
tantram kubjika ca yoginijalasamvaram | *attasambarandmanam (ABCE : 
attaSasvaranaganam D) hattadhilis tathapara || 1.30 calaksaram mahatantram 
visvakridavatarakam | mahdamayottaram ndadma_ sarvaviramatam tatha | 
1.31 alamgrasam mahdatantram *kuncikodghatam (em. : krunfcikodghatam 
ABCDE) eva ca | siddhacakram prakadgam ca patam tiiram *tathaparam (em : 
yathaparam ABCDE) || 1.32 siddhakaulam mahajalam tathaé bhairavagahvaram 
| kulagahvaranémanam kuladamarabhairavam || 1.33 jhankarakulam atyugram 
tatha siddhamatam subham | kacanadmatam evanyat kusumdlikasamjnitam || 1.34 
siddhayogesvaritantram trikasarottaram tatha | picutantram maharaudram 
vimalocchusmasamjnhitam | 1.385 khadgaradvananamadnam tathanyam taka- 
mandalam (em. : takamandanam ABCDE) | karoti mundamalakhyam 
Siracchedam bhayanakam || 1.36 haharavottaram tantram krodham unmat- 
tabhairavam | ruruyamalam atyugram tathanyam rudrayamalam || 1.37 
umayamalam evadnyad gauriyamalam eva ca | skandayamalam evanyam 
tatha bhairavayamalam || 1.88 visnuyamalam eva syan nandiyamalam eva ca 
| Sukrayamalam evadnyac chakrayamalam eva ca || 1.39 kapdligamatam nama 
meghanadisvaram tatha | hamsayamalanamanam candogram hatakesvaram || 
1.40 mahavamesvaritantram lankesimatam uttamam | lampatadyam ca raktadyam 
tatha haddamatam param || 1.41 durvdsamatam evanyam evamadya hy anekasah 
| ete tantravarah prokta yoginicakravanditéh || 1.42 esu tantravaresuv eva tasam 
caram vicaritam. The great majority of these works appear to have been lost. 
Works that have survived with titles listed here are distinguished by bold charac- 
ters. Works here that are known only by citations or as loci of attribution in early 
colophons have been underlined. 
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of dependence. It is possible, therefore, that any ‘more difficult readings’ were in- 
herited from this earlier stratum in the development of the Vidyapitha; and this 
mere possibility is sufficient to invalidate the inference of the priority of the Bud- 
dhist versions. If I am mistaken in my conclusion that the Buddhist versions are 
secondary that will have to be demonstrated by presenting a persuasive contrary 
analysis of the relationship between the Saiva and Buddhist versions based on a 
detailed examination of the particulars I have identified. General arguments of 
this kind, which attempt to settle the matter in advance without engaging with 
the specifics of the parallels, will not suffice.4*! 

Having dealt with this objection I can now turn to the evidence. In advance 
of a more thoroughgoing demonstration I consider a few passages here that re- 
veal that the Buddhist redactors were using Saiva materials and enable us to 
see how they did so. 

I have mentioned the entry into the Cakrasamvara corpus of two lists of 
Sakta sacred sites. That found in the Vajradaka, ff. 42r1—43v3 (18.10-60) cor- 
responds very closely in the Vidyapitha to Nisisamcara, ff. 16v—19v (4.6b—5.11), 
both in content and wording. The passage lists twenty-four sacred sites and 
identifies for each its presiding goddess, the high Tantric goddess to whose 
family she is assigned, her weapon (@yudham), the site’s sacred tree, and 
a guardian Bhairava (ksetrapdlah).**2 The version in the Vajradaka leaves 


461 The same applies to a line of defence that objects to my conclusion in a manner that 
renders even a non-specific engagement with the parallels unnecessary. Confronted 
with the information that such parallels have been claimed some are inclined to 
respond with the question “Why would Buddhists have drawn on Saiva sources?” 
The question is purely rhetorical and somewhat plaintive, implying that since the 
authors of these texts were Buddhists they would surely not have drawn on non- 
Buddhist scriptures. The inference has no force at all, because it invokes a notion 
of the nature of Buddhism and consequently of what Buddhists can or cannot have 
done that is derived from texts other than those of this corpus. No amount of evi- 
dence that other Buddhist scriptures were free of dependence on non-Buddhist texts 
can counter evidence that these Buddhist scriptures were not. 

Closely related to the Nisisamcara text is a version seen in Kubjikamata 22.23— 
46, which lacks one of its elements, namely the specification of the high Tantric 
goddesses to whose families these local goddesses belong. Another, somewhat di- 
vergent and giving the sites alone and the points on the body that should be 
empowered by them through nydsah, appears in the Vidyapitha’s Madhavakula 
(Jayadrathayamala, Satka 4, f. 124r1-5 [Kalikakule pijanirnayah, wv. 16-22 (fol- 
lowed in Tantraloka 29.59-63 (TA): parts of a Kashmirian redaction of the text 
are cited in Tantralokaviveka on these verses (TAV)]; the procedure of the nydsah 
is put in Paddhati form in Kaltkulakramarcana, f. 22r5-v5 [KKK]): attahasam 
Sikhasthane caritram ca karandhrake | *kulagiryam (corr. : kullagirye Cod.) priye 
*karne (corr. : karnnam Cod.) *jayantyd (corr. : jayamtya Cod.) *uttare punah 
(conj. [cf. jayantipithapdda vamakarne KKK] : uttaroyane Cod.) | 17 *ujjayanya 
(corr. : ujjayanyam Cod.) tu bhrimadhye prayagam vaktramadhyagam | varanasi 
tu hrdaye sripitham skandhayor dvayoh | 18 kanthadege tu virajam *hy erundya 


462 
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this Saiva pantheon and its ancillaries intact, the only major deviation being 
that it has four sites that differ from those in the Nisisamcara. Particularly 
striking in the Vajradaka’s version is not only the fact that it transmits all the 
details of this distinctively Saiva religious map, which includes such well-known 
deities as Mahalaksmi of Kollagiri (Kolhapur), Hetuka[bhairava] of Devikotta, 
and Vettada/Vetala of Nagara (Pataliputra/Kusumapura),*®* but also that it 
preserves the classification of the goddesses of these sites as belonging to one 
or other of the families of Rakta, Karali, Candaksi, Mahocchusma, Karala, 
Dantura, Bhimavakta, and Mahabala, information that is revelant only in the 
Saiva context, since these are the four Guhyakas and their attendants that form 
the inner retinue of Kapalisabhairava and Canda Kapalini in the Picumata of 
the Vidyapitha*** and are not encountered to my knowledge in any Buddhist 


(em. [cf. erundipithapdda | udare KKK] : herumdya Cod.) udare priye | *alampuram 
(Cod. KKK : alipuram TAV : hala TA) nabhimadhye *samdohailapuram priye 
(Cod. [ef. elapurapithapada medasi KKK] : kandordhve paramesvari TAV) | 19 
kandadhare tu gokarnam *marudegam (corr. : maruddegam Cod. : marukogam TA) 
bhagantare | atha medhropari bhadre jriatavyam sadhakena tu | 20 daksine *sak- 
thni (TAV : sakti Cod.) *nagaram (corr. : nagare Cod.) *vdme syat (TAV : vamesyah 
Cod.) *paundravardhanam (corr. TAV : paudravarddhane Cod.) | vamaskandhe 
purastiram *prsthapuram (Cod. [cf. prsthapurapithapdda daksaskandhe KKK] : 
elapuram TAV) tu daksine | 21 *kudyakesi (TAV : udyakesi Cod.) * janumadhye 
(Cod. [cf. kundakesipithapada janumadhye KKK] : daksajanau TAV) *sopdram 
(Cod. : sopadnam TA TAV) *cottare (em. [=TAV] : cantare Cod.) smrtam | *ksirika 
(corr. : ksirikam Cod.) *vaémahaste (Cod. [cf. kstrikapithapadda vamahaste KKK] 
tu *mayapurya (corr. : mayapuryan Cod.) tu daksine | 22 amratakesvaram gulphe 
vame rajagrham subham | padadhare tu brahmani kalagnyavadhidharaki. 

The name of the goddess of this city is Vettavasini in the Nisisamcara (f. 17v 
[4.43]; em. : vettavdsini Cod.) Vetrakacchanivasa in the Kubjikamata (22.37c; em. 
[MSS E and K] : cetrakacchanivaésad BCDJG : caitrakacchanivasaé Ed.), and Vetra 
in the Kalikakulakramarcana (em. : vatrad Cod.). In the Buddhist version we see 
Vettada in the Vajradaka (em. : vettaheti Cod.) and Vetada in the Dakarnava. The 
Vasavadatta of Subandhu (p. 16, 1. 2 to p. 17, 1. 4) independently identifies her as 
‘the Katyayayani called Vetala’: kusumapuram ...yatra...katyayani vetalabhidha. 
We therefore have two phonetically related but semantically unrelated names, one 
meaning the goddess ‘who dwells in the thicket of reeds (vetra-) and the other ‘the 
female Vetala’, vettdda- and vetdda- being well-attested variant forms of vetala-. 
I propose that the latter evolved from the former through a vernacular synonym 
*Vettala corresponding to Sanskrit Vetralaya. Cf. Panjabi and Hindi ala from Skt. 
dlayah; Panjabi sivala, Maithili and Hindi siwala from Skt. sivdlayah; and Panjabi 
dewala from Skt. devalayah. The Mahayanist Mahdsamnipatasitra’s Candragarb- 
hasiitra, preserved only in a Chinese translation made by Narendrayasas in 566, 
gives in its 18th chapter (VahGsamnipGtasitra, chapter 55) a listing of the pre- 
siding deities of 55 places extending from India through Central Asia to China 
(55a—58a [prose]; 59a—60a [verse resumé]). The name of the guardian goddess of 
Pataliputra is said there to be Bi-lu-chi or Bi-lu-tuo (LEVI 1905b, p. 265). It is 
tempting to see this as a deformation of the same name caused by an inadvertent 
inversion of the last two syllables. But I am not qualified to judge the matter. 

464 See, e.g., Picumata f. 19r2-3 (4.254c-256): guhyakadyam tato vaksye namato 
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context outside this text-passage and its derivatives. Thus, for example, the 
Nisisamcara (4.10-13), covering Kolagiri (Kolhapur) and Jayanti, reads: 


10 kolagirya<m> mahalaksmi karalayonisambhavé | 


kalaripa sthita devi dandahasta subhisana || 


11 tasmin ksetre sthita devi parvatagrasamasrita | 


agniketi ca vikhyatah ksetrapalo mahatape || 


12 jayantya<m> danturayoni<r> jualamukheti visruta | 


khadgahasta sthita devi sarvasattuabhayamkari || 


13 tasmin ksetre sthita devi nimbaurksasamasrita | 


mahapreteti vikhydtas tasmin ksetre mahabalah || 


ff. 16v4—17r3 


13a tasmin ksetre corr. : tasmim ksetra Cod. 


and the corresponding passage in the Vajraddaka (18.12—-14) reads: 


12 kollagiryam mahalaksmi karalayonisambhava | 


kardlaripa sthita devi vikrta catibhisana || 


13 tasmin nagare sthita cogra parvatagrasamasrita |*% 


465 


varnatas tatha || 255 rakta kardlt *candakhya (corr. : candakhyam Cod.) 
mahocchusma tathaiva ca | ucchusmatantre némani guhyakanam na samsayah 
|| 256 karala dantura caiva bhimavaktra mahabala | guhyakadnucara hy etah 
kimkaryo ‘nukramena tu ‘Next I shall explain the [retinue] that begins with the 
Guhyakas, giving their names and colours. In [this scripture,] the Ucchusmatantra, 
the names of the Guhyakas are, without doubt, Rakta, Karali, Candakhya 
(/Candaksi), and Mahocchusma. Karala, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, and Mahabala: 
these are respectively their attendant servants’. The Ucchusmatantra is the 
Picumata itself (f. 185r4: ity ucchusmatantre picumate nddisamcarapatalah sat- 
trimsatimah). The four secondary goddesses that attend the Guhyakas are also 
called their Dutis. I have not emended candakhyam, because although Candaksi is 
the standard form of the name there are several other places in this text in which 
the goddess is called Candakhya. 

Both the Nisisamcara and the Vajradaka read parvatagrasamasrita (rDo rje mkha 
‘gro f. 49r7: ri yi rtse mor brten te gnas) ‘on a hilltop’ here. This is surpris- 
ing because what we expect is a reference to the site’s sacred tree, as in the 
parallel expression nimbaurksasamasrita ‘by a Nimba tree’ in the next verse. 
It is tempting to emend, therefore to parpatagrasamasrita ‘in front of a Box 
[tree]’, since this is so close to the transmitted reading. However, two consid- 
erations oppose this: (1) in a passage on Kollagiri in the Picumata (f. 7r3—4 
[3.84-87]), which agrees in giving Mahalaksmi as the goddess, Agnika as the 
Ksetrapala, and dandah as the weapon, the sacred tree of the site is said to be a 
Vaibhitaka (84 daksinena likhen mantri mahaghoram bhayavaham | maharaudram 
smasanam tu namna kollagiri tatha || 85 tatra dandam samdlikhya madhye 
vaibhitakadrumam | nanaurksasamakirnam kollagiryoparis tatha || 86 citibhih 
prajvalantibhih samantat parivaritam | diksus caiva vidiksus ca bahis tasya 
mahayaée || 87 tasydadhastal likhet padmam astapatram sakarnikam | agnikam 
ksetrapdlam tu mahalaksmibhayavaham), and (2) in the Kubjikamata’s parallel 
version of this material Mahalaksmi is described as ‘residing on a hill’ (22.25: ag- 
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agnimukheti vikhyatah ksetrapalo vardnanah | 
14 jualamukhiti vikhyata | 

khadgahasta sthita ghora nimbaurksasamasrité | 
ksetrapdlo mahakayo mahavrateti visrutah || 


f. 42r2-4 


13¢ vikhyatah corr. : vikhyata Cod. 14b khadgahasta sthita em. : khadga- 

hastasthita Cod. 

Moreover, this Buddhist parallel provides additional evidence of the direc- 
tion of redaction through the state of verse 14. For it lacks the first quarter, 
which contained information vital to the coherence of the passage, namely the 
name of the site over which the goddess Jvalamukhi presides and the goddess of 
the Picumata to whose family she is assigned. As a result of this error, commit- 
ted either by a Buddhist redactor or inherited from a defective Saiva manuscript, 
what was originally the second quarter has become the first. Aware that the met- 
rical cadences required at the end of first and second quarters of a verse in this 
metre are different the redactor has removed the resulting metrical blemish by 
substituting the synonym vikhyata for visgruta. But this was not enough, since 
to mend the unmetrical mess that resulted from the omission he would have had 
also to recast the quarters that follow. This was evidently beyond his competence 
or required more effort than he thought necessary. The result is a verse with 
five quarters (a, a, b, a, b) or one and a half verses of which the first half verse 
consists of a prior quarter without the posterior quarter required to complete it. 

As for the four sites found in the Vajradaka’s version but not in the 
Nisisamcara, namely Uddiyana, Jalandhara, Tibet, and Malava, there can be 
little doubt that the presence of the third is the work of a Buddhist redactor, 
since Tibet had no religious significance for the Saivas but much for the Bud- 
dhists from the eight century onwards. As for the other three, their presence 
might be explained by assuming that the direct source of the Vajraddka’s 
passage was not the Nisisamcara as we find it in its single surviving Nepalese 
manuscript but rather a closely related redaction either within another version 
of the Nisisamcara, such as we find in the paraphrases and citations of a work of 
this name in the Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha’s commentary,* 


nikena samopetam dandahastam nagaukasam | kolagirye mahalaksmim naumi 
laksmivivardhanim). The hypermetrical reading kardlariipa in 12c, which was also 
that of the Tibetan translation (rDo rje mkha’ ’gro f. 49r6: gtsigs pai gzugs can), is 
no doubt an error for kdlaripda, echoing karala in the preceding quarter. 

466 See the paraphrase of the Nisisamcara’s treatment of these twenty-four Sakta 
sacred sites in Tantrdloka 15.88-97b and the direct citations in Jayaratha’s 
commentary on these verses. These show a list that differs somewhat from 
that found in the Nepalese manuscripts. The latter has Attahasa, Caritra, 
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or within some other Saiva source. However, this is improbable in the light 
of the Vajradaka’s treatments of all four of these sites. For what they have in 
common is that they deviate from the pattern of the rest of the passage in that 
their presiding goddesses, Mahadevi of Uddiyana, Candalini of Jalandhara, 
Sahaja of Tibet, and Seka of Malava, are not assigned to one or other of the 
eight goddesses of the Picumata. Instead, in the case of the first three the 
redactor has filled in the text at these points by assigning them to the families 
of Guhya (guhyakhyadyonisambhava), Soma (somasambhava), and Svayambhu 
(svayambhuyonisambhava), and in the case of the fourth omitting to assign her 


467 Why he chose these names is unknown to me. Only one is a 


to any deity. 
goddess and not one of them is of any significance in Tantric Buddhism, unless 
the Svayambht intended is that of the famous Svayambhtcaitya of Kathmandu. 
It seems likely that he supplied these names at random in order to maintain the 
compositional structure. In any case, since it would have been an easy task to 
insert names from among those of the eight goddesses that structure his Saiva 


source, it is evident that they meant nothing to him. 


The other list of sacred places appears in Laghusamvara 41.6-15. The 
verses first list these places (6—-8b) and then state the classes of Yoginis and 
other female supernaturals said to be present in them, though without covering 
them all.*68 The Saiva source, or rather a later redactional variant of it, is seen 
in the following passage in the Tantrasadbhava: 


Kolagiri, Jayanti, Ujjayini, Prayaga, Varana, and Kotivarsa (/Devikotta) (the 
eight Ksetras); Viraja, Erudi, Hatapura, Elapura, Gokarna, Marukesvara, Na- 
gara (Pataliputra), and Pundravardhana (the eight Samdohas); and Parastira, 
Prsthapura, Kundi, Chosmara, Ksirika, Mayapuri, Amratikesvara, and Rajagrha 
(the eight Upaksetras). The list in the redaction known to Abhinavagupta and 
Jayaratha has Prayaga, Varana, Attahasa, Jayanti, Varanasi, Kalinga, Kulata, 
and Lahula (the eight Ksetras); Viraja, Erudi, Hala, Elapura, Ksirapuri, Na- 
gara, Mayapuri, and Marudesa (the eight Samdohas); and Jalandhara, Nepala, 
Kasmira, Gargika, Hara, Mlecchadigdvaravrtti, Kuruksetra, and Khetaka (the 
eight Upasamdohas). It is striking that this introduces a number of Himalayan re- 
gions, namely Kuluta (Kulu), Lahula (Lahul), Nepala, Kasmira, and also Gargika, 
if that refers to Garhwal. Mlecchadigdvaravrtti ‘the pass (?) to the region of the 
barbarians’ is also likely to refer to a location in the Himalaya or Hindu Kush. 

467 Vajradaka f. 43r1—-2 (18.43): *odyayane *mahddevi (corr. : mahdadevi Cod.) 
guhyakhyayonisambhava | vajrasrnkhaladhara devyad sughoraé divyaripini; f. 
43r2-3 (18.45): jalandhare tu candélinit jneya mudra kattarikodyata | soma- 
sambhava mahddevi sarvaisvarya*pradayika (em. : dayikad Cod.); f. 43r7-v1 
(18.55): bhotavisaye sahajakhya makaradhvajadharini | suayambhuyonisambhava 
saumyasya divyariipini; f. 43v1-2 (18.57): madlave tu tatha seké mudramud- 
gara*dharini (corr. : dharani Cod.) | sadhakanam *priya (corr. : prayaé Cod.) nityam 
{jasasvini prasdsyaht{syuh. 

468 A related system of thirty-two sacred sites is taught in Hevajra 1.6.10-19, and, with 
some differences, in Mahamudratilaka, Patala 10 (ff. 17v1-20v5). 
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kulitayam aranyese sindhudese nagesvare || 

62 samudrakuksyam saurastre pretapuryam himalaye | 
kancyam lampakavisaye kalinge kausale sthale || 

63 trigsakunis tatha caudre kamaripe ca malave | 
devikotte sudharadme godavaryas tate ’rbude || 

64 esu desgesu yah kanyah striyo va klinnayonayah | 
sarvas tah kamariipinyo manoveganuurttayah || 

65 Sesesu yas samutpannah sakinyo ghoramatarah | 
sad yoginyah kulitayam aranyese ca matarah || 

66 sindhudese bhaginyas tu nagese kulanayikah | 
samudrakuksyam kampilyah saurastre grhadevatah || 
67 pretapuryam mahakdlyo ripinyo himavadgirau | 
kancyam ambéh samakhyata lampakavisaye ’mrtah || 
68 kalinge vratadharinyah kausale pisitasanah | 
cakravakyah sthale proktas trigsakunyamarah smrtah || 
69 desadvaye ca sakinyo nayika viranadyika<h> | 


126 yas cGnyds ca vinirdista raudra bhairavamatarah | 
mahdaémanthanarudras tu tasam mandalanayakah*® || 


ff. 109v5-110r1, 111v1 (16.61c—69a, 16.126) 


62a samudrakuksyam corr. : samudrakuksya Cod. 62c¢ kafcyam em. : kamcya 
Cod. 63a caudre corr. : codre Cod. 64a esu em. : esa Cod. 68b trigakunyamarah 
conj. [Aisa Sandhi for trigakunyam amarah|] : trisamyamarah Cod. 

The corresponding passage of the Laghusamvara is not present in the in- 
complete Sanskrit manuscript accessible to me, since the folios that contained it, 
covering 38.13c to the end of Patala 44, are among those it lacks. But it can be 
restored with some confidence, except in the matter of the presence or absence 
of a few particles, by combining the evidence of the Tibetan translation,*”° the 


469 The fact that the text of 69ab and 126 are contiguous in the Buddhist version indi- 
cates that the Saiva text on which it drew was not the Tantrasadbhava, at least not 
in its surviving redaction, but an earlier source to which 69c—125, which contain 
a further, much longer list of Sthanayoginis and their classification as belonging 
to the families of one or other of the seven Mothers (sapta matrkulani), have been 
added. The alternative, that the Buddhist redactor removed this section because he 
had no use for this list and its scheme of classification, is not impossible. However, 
it seems unlikely that in that case he would have taken the special trouble of re- 
taining 126. It is not needed to complete the sense and proved awkward to integrate 
because he had it in what was evidently an already corrupted form. 

470 De mchog nyung ngu, f. 238v1-5 (= Laghusamvara 41.6-15): kuluta dang dgon pa 
dang | si ndhu’i yul dang grong khyer dbang | gser gyi gling dang sau ra sta | de 
bzhin lha yi khyim dang ni | yi dags grong dang kha ba’ gnas | ka fici ’am la mpa ka 
yi yul | ka li ngga dang ko sa la | tri sha ku ne o tre dang | kG ma rii pa mG la wa lha 
moi mkhar dang ra ma’ dbang | go da ba ri a rbu da | au dya na dza la ndhar dang 
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lemmata in the surviving Sanskrit commentaries, and a rewriting of parts of the 


passage in the Vajradaka:*™ 


41.6 kulataéyam aranye ca sindhudese nagaresvare | 
suvarnadvipe saurastre tatha ca grhadevata 
pretapuryam himalaye || 

7 kaficyam lampakavisaye kalinge claiva] kosale | 
trigakunis tathaé odre kamaripe [ca] mdlave || 

8 devikotte ramesvare godavaryam [tatha]rbude | 
oddiyanajalandharapulliramalayadisu || 

9 etesu desesu kanya ya virddvayavyapini | 

sarvas tah kamariipinyo manoveganivritayah || 

10 sad yoginyah kulatayam marudese ca matarah | 
sindhudese [ca] lamas tu nagare kulanayikah | 

11 lampake saurastre kuladevatah | 

pretapuryam mah@ékdlyo dakini saha ripini || 

12 himagirau kaficyam sabalikah | 

pancalavisaye grhadevatai || 

13 kalinge vratadharinyah kosale pisitasanah | 
pretapuryaém vajradakyah sthalesvare || 

14 trigakunyam [ca] amarah pulliramalaye | 
kanakagirau antyajah striyah sahasrany ekavimsatih || 


| pu lli ra ma la ya sogs | yul ‘di dag gi bu mo gang | dpa’ bo gnyis med rnal ’byor ma 
| de kun ‘dod pa’i gzugs can te | yid kyi shugs kyis ?jug pa yis | rnal ’*byor ma drug ku 
lu tar |myang ma yul na ma mo rnams | si ndhu’i yul na 1a ma ste | rigs kyi gtso mo 
na ga rar |la mpa ka dang sau ra stra | rigs kyi lha mo rnams yin no | yi dags grong 
dang nags chen por | mkha’ ’gro ri pi ka ru bcas | kha ba’i ri dang kG ficir ni | byis 
bcas ma ru bshad pa ste | pa fica la yi yul dag na | khyim gyi lha mo ka li nggar | 
brtul zhugs ‘dzin pa rnams yin no | ko sa lar ni sha za ba | yi dags grong du de bzhin 
du | rdo rje mkha’ ‘gro sbom dbang phyug | tri sha ku ner du ma skyes ma | pu li ra 
ma la ya de bzhin | gser rir sme sha can rigs skyes | bud med stong phrag nyi shu 
gcig | lhag ma gzhan dag ji snyed pa | dpal Idan he ru ka yi ni | ’khor loi rnal ’byor 
ma yin no | he ru ka dpal sbyor ba che de yi dkyil ’khor gtso mo yin. 

471 Vajradaka f. 41v38-6 (18.3c-10b): sad yoginyas tu sadhakah mlecchabhadsam tu 
bhasitam | 18.4 kulatayam tu marudese ca ya matarah || sindhau ca nagare *ca 
yah (corr. : carya Cod.) kulandyikah | 18.5 lampake saurdastre ya<h> kuladevatah 
| himagirau *kaficyam yah sabalikah (em. : kancayam ya balika Cod.) | 18.6 
pancala grhadevatayam ya kanya sahajaripini | kalinge *kogale (corr. : kausale 
Cod.) caiva vratadharini *pisitasana (em. : pisitasind Cod.) | 18.7 pretapuryam 
trigakunau ca sthilesvart khanda*rohika (em. : rohita Cod.) sthita | *purnagirau 
(corr. : punnagirau Cod.) jalandhare canddlajah striyah | 18.8 odre kémaripe 
ca mahadkanyah devikote ramesvare ca ya kanya mata | *godavaryam arbude ca 
(corr. : godavaryambude va Cod.) dakini paramesvari | 18.9 suvarnadvipa<m> 
*yathoddistam (corr. : yathodhistam Cod.) udyayanam tathaiva ca | etesu desesu 
ya kanya viradvayavyapini | 18.10 sarvas tah kamaripinyo *manoveganiurttayah 
(corr. : manovegonivritayah Cod.). 
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15 anyapi Sesas ca yavatyah sriherukasya yogini | 
mahamanthana tasam mandalanayiké || 


The words within square brackets are purely conjectural 


TESTIMONIA: BhBh = Bhavabhatta ad loc.; DG = Devagupta ad loc.; JBh = Jaya- 
bhadra ad loc.; KP = Kambalapada ad loc.; Tib. = bDe mchog nyung ngu; VD = 
Vajradaka f. 41v3-6 (18.3c—10b). 


LEMMATA: 6a kulatayaém ityadind BhBh e aranyam marubhimih JBh 6d 
grhadevateti saptamilopat BhBh 8a adrano ramesvarah JBh 8ced oddiyanajalan- 
dharapulliramalaya adibhita yesam ta oddiyanajalandharapulliramalayadayo 
*rbudadayah BhBh; pulliramalayo na nirdistah JBh Yab etesu desesu KP, BhBh, 
VD e ya kanya viradvayavyapini VD, BhBh, KP; bu mo gang dpa’ bo gnyis med 
rnal ’byor ma (ya kanya viradvayayogini) Tib.; 9c kamaripinya iti BhBh, VD 
9d manoveganivrttaya iti BhBh, KP, VD 10a sad yoginyah BhBh, KP, JBh, VD 
10b marudege BhBh, KP e matara iti BhBh; matarah kakasyadyah JBh 10ab 
kulatayam marudese ca mataretyadi KP, VD 10c lamas tv iti JBh; lama iti BhBh 
10d kulanayikah JBh, BhBh 11lab la mpa ka dang sau ra stra Tib.; lampake 
saurastre ya<h> kuladevatah VD; lampadyam saurastre kuladevatah BhBh; 11¢ 
maha@kdalo mahabhairavah 11cd pretapuryam mahékanya dakinisaharipiniti 
BhBh; dakinibhir iti saharthe trtiya | kimbhitabhih saha | riipinyah | riipinity 
anya ripinyas cumbikasabélikaprabhrtayah prthagbhitah saha ripinibhir iti 
drastavyGh 12ab himagirau kancyam sabalika iti BhBh 12cd pajicalavisaye | 
grhadevata grhadevatayam BhBh; pajicala iti JBh 18a ka li nggar | brtul zhugs 
‘dzin pa rnams yin no (kalinge vratadharinyah) Tib.; kalinge ca vratadharinyah 
BhBh 13b koSsale pisitaganah BhBh 138ed pretapuryam vajradakinyah BhBh 
14bed pulliramalaye kanakagirav iti | ihantyajah striyah | sahasrany ekaviméatir 
iti bahulyasiicanartham BhBh; sahasrany ekavimsatir iti KP 15ab sesanyesu 
yavatyah sriherukacakrayoginityadi KP, BhK (hag ma gzhan dag ji snyed 
pa | dpal Idan he ru ka yi ni | ’khor loi rnal ’byor ma yin no), DG (hag ma 
gzhan rnams ji snyed pa | dpal Idan he ru ka yi ni | ’khor loi rnal ’byor ma yin 
no); Sesanyesu hi yavantya iti | srtherukasya yoginiti prathamabahuvacanalope 
BhBh; anya api sesaé ca devatyah sriherukayoginyah JBh (cf. DG: tha mo gzhan 
dag ji snyed pa | dpal Idan he ru ka yi ni | zhes bya ba la sogs pa smos so | ji 
ltar zhen | he ru ka yi sbyor chen las | de yi dkyil ’khor gtso mo yin | zhes bya 
ba la sogs pa la) 15cd mahaémanthana iti sriherukasya manthanayogyah | 
tasam iti nirdharane sasthi | mandalanayiké iti tricakravartinyas caturvimSsatir 
dakinyah JBh; mahémanthanam prajfopadyasvariipatvam upayo va | tenanvitah 
Sriherukah prajnaripah tasya sambandhininam tasam madhye mandalanayika 
vajravarahi samapanneti bhavah | mahadmanthaénam nirmanam nirvibhaktikam 
| tasam nirmanam Sriherukenaiva sampaddyam yatah | sriherukamahamudra- 
mandalanayiketi kecit BhBh 


In the Buddhist version the total of twenty-one sites has been raised by the 


addition of Oddiyana, Jalandhara, and Pulliramalaya at the end of the first sec- 
tion (8cd). The reason for the addition is not made explicit in the Laghusamvara 
itself; but the fourth Patala had listed twenty-four Yoginis from Mahavirya to 
Pracanda;*” and in the ritual system followed by the commentators and the 


472 Laghusgamvara f. 4v4—6: *tato (JAYABHADRA : tatah Cod.) dakinyo bhuvanani 
vijrmbhayanti | 4.1 mahavirya cakravartini mahabala suvirad cakravarmini | 
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corpus of explanatory Tantras the sacred sites, as we have seen, are likewise 
twenty-four because each is the location of one of these Yoginis. We have evi- 
dence of two stages in the modification of the text that produced this result. For 
the earlier redaction, attested by Jayabhadra, states that Pulliramalaya is not 
mentioned in this passage but must be understood to be included.*”* It is clear 
then that his text mentioned only Oddiyana and Jalandhara in addition to the 
twenty-one of the Saiva source. Jayabhadra does not cite the actual wording 
of the insertion, and no other indications allow us to establish it. However, it 


is unlikely that the redactor took the trouble of stretching his interpolation of 


Saundini khandaroha cakravega khaganana || 2 haya*karna (corr. : varnna Cod.) 
subhadra ca *syamadevi (corr. : syamathavi Cod.) tathaiva ca | surabhaksi vayuvega 
tatha mahabhairava || 3 airavati drumacchaya lankesvari kharvari tatha | viramati 
mahanasa prabhavati caiva candaksi pracanda ca sddhakah || 4 etah siddhas tu vai 
purvam caturvimsati dakinyah. This list too has parallels in the Vidyapitha, though 
I have found only partial matches. Thus the Yoginisamcara of Jayadrathayamala, 
Satka 3, gives the following list of twenty-four Yoginis whose names when ut- 
tered draw in the Smaganabhitas (f. 202r5-7 [9.58-61]): Sarabhan<an>a suvira 
ca vajribha *radsabha (conj. : rasibha Cod.) tatha | *eakravartt (corr. : cakravarti 
Cod.) ca *Saundi (em. : paundi Cod.) ca khadgakarna mahatapé || 59 cakravega 
mahayamya subhadra gajakarnika | cara vai somadevi ca gavaksi vayuvegaga 
|| 60 airadvati mahanasa damstrali ca sukarkasa | vedhani ca tatha bhatta 
drona kakenaka tatha || 61 yatra namGni yoginam uccaryante mahatape | tatra 
Smasanabhitas ca samnidhyam ya<n>ti tatksanat. The eight names in bold char- 
acters are those that are among the twenty-four of the Laghusamvara. Compare 
also the names Sarabhanana, Khadgakarna, Gajakarnika, and Somadevi with the 
Laghusamvara’s Khaganana, Hayakarna, and Syamadevi. The names of four of 
the Laghusgamvara’s Dakinis are found among the fourteen inner goddesses of the 
Picumata, i.e., the four Guhyakas, their four Ditis, and the six Yoginis, namely 
Candaksi (the third Guhyaka), Mahabala (the fourth Dati), and Cakravega and 
Mahanasa (the fifth and sixth Yoginis). For the first eight see 4.254c—256 cited 
here p. 193. For the six Yoginis see f. 19r3 (4.257): krostuki vijaya caiva gajakarna 
mahamukhi | cakravegaé mahanaséa sad yoginyah prakirtitah. Suvira appears 
in Kubjikamata 21.45c and Matasdra f. 138r1, Khaganana as one of the eight 
Saktasiddhas of the Kalikula/Krama, Lankeévari in Matasara f. 81r1 as one of 
eight Yoginis in a variant of the inner retinue of the Picumata, and Prabhavati in 
Kubjikamata 11.115a and 12.23b. 

473 See here p.158. Kanha, Yogaratnamala on Hevajra 1.7.12, identifies Pulliramalaya 
with Parnagiri and that appears in its place in listings of these sacred places in 
later texts of the Cakrasamvara cycle, as in Samvarodaya 9.14. In the treatment 
of the thirty-two sacred sites of the Hevajra system in the tenth Patala of the 
Mahamudratilaka we find Paurnagiri and Pullira denoting the same place (f. 17r5— 
v1: odiyanam pitham akhydatam pitham jalandharam smrtam | pitham purnagiris 
caiva kamaripam tathaiva ca ...f. 18r1—-2: Sirasi sthitam vajrapitham sikhayam 
Jadisamjnitam | pulltram mastake jneyam bhrimadhye kamariipakam). On the 
location of Parnagiri, in the Deccan, see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 298-299. In Sakta 
Saiva sources it is one of the principal Pithas and is often referred to, but never 
under the name Pulliramalaya/Pullira. 
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the names of these two places to fill a whole line (8cd).474 The later reading, 
oddiyanajalandharapulliramayddisu, attested by the Tibetan translation and 
by the lemmata in the commentaries of Bhavyakirti and Bhavabhatta, supplies 
the missing Pulliramalaya and, incidentally, is an almost metrical half-verse: its 
first half (oddiyanajalandhara) is unmetrical, but the second is not, and together 
they provide the required total of sixteen syllables. As for the meaning of the in- 
sertion, ordinary usage suggests that it is ‘Oddiyana, Jalandhara, Pulliramalaya, 
and others’. But that would not sit well with the closed list of twenty-four Yo- 
ginis to which the sacred places were required to correspond. Thus it has been 
interpreted by Bhavabhatta to mean ‘beginning with Oddiyana, Jalandhara, and 
Pulliramalaya’, this compound with its locative plural ending being read as qual- 
ifying the twenty-one sites, each listed in the common text with actual or virtual 
locative singular endings. Thus we have twenty-four Yoginis in twenty-four sites. 
All that was needed to make this fit the system known to the commentators was 
to claim that the Laghusamvara is deliberately concealing the true order of the 


4*% and the names of the sacred 


items, both the names of the Yoginis in Patala 
sites in Patala 41. For in their system that order is not Oddiyana, Jalandhara, 
and Pulliramalaya followed by the twenty-one from Kuluta to Arbuda, as the 
Laghusamvara itself indicates, but the added three in reverse order followed by 
the twenty-one in reverse order, with the order of the Yoginis also reversed, so 
that the true sequence is from Pracanda in Pulliramalaya to Mahavirya in Ar- 


buda.*76 


474 The frequent deviations from correct metrical form in this corpus create the im- 
pression that the redactors were largely indifferent to this aspect of composition, 
happily inserting and deleting without feeling the need to rewrite the result to con- 
form to the rules of the Anustubh metre. The alternative, that they lacked not 
the inclination but the ability to do so, seems to me less likely. In the texts of the 
Saiva Vidyapitha, even when the Sanskrit is of a register well below that of the 
learned, the metrical structure is generally sound. Indeed since we find forms from 
both learned and scriptural (Aisa) registers used in the same texts it seems that by 
drawing on both the redactors were not only asserting that their compositions were 
divine rather than human utterances but also making the task of metrical compo- 
sition easier for themselves by using an Aisa form that fitted the metre when the 
Paninian would not, as, for example, in the case of the not infrequent use of Aisa 
genitives plural in -dm in place of the Paninian -dnam. 

475 On the passage listing the twenty-four Yoginis/Dakinis in Patala 4 Jayabhadra com- 
ments (Cakrasamvarapanjika, p.115): tricakravyavasthitanam déakininam prthak 
prthan namani kathyante | mahdviryetyadina vilomena kathitam ‘The names of 
each of the Dakinis that occupy the three circuits are now taught. This has been 
done in the reverse order, beginning with Mahavirya [and ending with Pracanda)’. 
The order in which Mahavirya is the last and Pracanda the first, the order of their 
ritual application, is, however, indicated later in the text, in f. 35r7 (48.13): yoginyah 
pracanddadayas tatha. 

476 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, f. 126v1-3 (Ed. p. 547): oddiyanajalandhara- 
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Most of the few other differences between the version in Laghusamvara 
41 and that seen in the Saiva source are of little significance. But there is 
one that is more revealing. The Tantrasadbhdva has Sthala between Kosala 
and Trisakuni (16.62c-63b: kafcyam lampdakavisaye kalinge kausale sthale 
| trisakunis tatha caudre kamariipe ca malave), whereas the Laghugamvara 
lacks it (41.7: kafcyam lampdkavisaye kalinge claiva] kosale | trigakunis 
tatha odre kamaripe [ca] malave), and instead between Saurastra and Pre- 
tapurt has Grhadevata (41.6: kulatayam aranye ca sindhudege nagaresvare 
| suvarnadvipe saurastre tatha ca grhadevata pretapuryam himdalaye), 
which the Tantrasadbhava lacks (16.61c-62b: kuliitayam aranyese sindhudege 
nagesvare | samudrakuksyam saurastre pretapuryam himdlaye). Two features 
are immediately obvious here. The first is that the additional words tatha ca 
grhadevata have been added to an otherwise metrically correct verse with the 
result that it has five Padas rather than the required four, with the fourth and 
fifth both with the cadence restricted to the second and fourth Padas of the 
Anustubh, thus crudely violating the required metrical alternation of evenly and 
unevenly numbered Padas that is hallmark of this metre. The second is that 
Grhadevata, meaning ‘household deity’ is a most implausible place name. The 
key to the mistake, which became a permanent part of the ritual system of the 
Cakrasamvara cycle, is in the second part of the passage in the version of the 
Tantrasadbhava, which tells the reader the classes of supernaturals that are 
present in the sacred sites. For there grhadevatah ‘household deities’ are said to 
be present in Saurastra in a verse in which the items Saurastra, grhadevatah, 
and Pretapuri are stated in that order (16.66c—67b: samudrakuksyam kampilyas 
saurastre grhadevatah | pretapuryam mahakdlyo ripinyo himavadgirau ‘In 
Samudrakuksi Kampilis, in Saurastra Grhadevatas, in Pretapur1 Mahakalis, 
in Himalaya Rupinis’). Evidently the redactor has read the sequence saurdastre 
grhadevatah pretapuryam as though these were three sites rather than one site 
followed by its resident supernaturals and another site. Probably his manuscript 
read grhadevata rather than grhadevatah and he took it as a stem-form to be un- 
derstood as locative, a licence of kind seen elsewhere in both the Laghugamvara 
and its Saiva sources, as, apparently, in the unmetrical insertion that this 
error prompted: suvarnadvipe saurdstre tatha ca grhadevata pretapuryam 
himdlaye. Bhavabhatta duly comments on the occurrence of grhadevata in that 


pulliramalaya aGdibhita yesam ta oddiyanajalandharapulliramalayadayo ’rbuda- 
dayah kulatantah | bhavas cayam *pulliramalayam ddim (Cod. : pulliramalayadim 
Ed.) krtva jalandharauddiyanarbudddisu santity upadesartham vyatikrama- 
nirdesah | etena mandale Sarire ca pulliramalayddisu yogininyasah kathitah; 
ff. 126v6-127r1 (Ed. p. 547) pulliramalayddisu pracandaddaya OM KARA KARA 
PRACANDE HUM HUM PHAD ityadimantraja bhavyah. 
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part of the passage with the words grhadevateti saptamilopat ‘[We have the 
form] grhadevata [here] because zero has been substituted for the ending of the 
locative’. 


The direction of redaction is also unmistakeable in the passage of the 
Laghusamvara (1.15-4.1) (B) that prescribes the ritual of initiation. This has 
evidently been redacted on the basis a Saiva source of which an expanded variant 
is seen in 8.3—28 of the Yoginisamcara (A) redacted in the Jayadrathayamala: 


A 
8.3 girigahvaraguhyesu 


mahodadhitatesu ca 
ddisiddhe smasane va 
alikhen mandalam subham 


8.4 §Smasanabhasmana misram 
kapilagomayam subham 
raktodakavimisrena 

tena bhimim pralepayet 


8.5 §smasanabhasma samgrhya 
Smasane ’stadalam subham 
Smasanangaracirnam tu 


trirekham mandalam likhet 
8.6 ekahastam dvihastam va 
caturastakaram tatha 

Cf. B 2.12cd 

siitrayed rudhiraktena 
Savasitrena sitradhrk 

Cf. B 2.11cd. 


8.7 akrodhano sucir dakso 
adcaryo jnanaparagah 
kapalamalabharano 
raudrabhasmavagunthitah 


B 
1.15 girigahvarakufijesu 


mahodadhitatesu va 
ddisiddhe smasane ca 
tatra mandalam Glikhet 


iti herukabhidhane 
mandalavatarapatalah prathamah 


2.1 tatra panagomayena 
mandalabhiimi pralepayet 
Smasaénabhasmana yuktam 
pafcamrtasamanvitam 

2.2 upalipya tato bhimim 
tatra mandalam Grabhet 
Smasanam tu samacaret 
2.3 cityangaracurnena 
Smasdanestakasamyutam 
alikhen mandalam divyam 
acaryah susalaksanah 


2.4 samyagjnanatantrajnah 
Sriherukamantrajnah 
akrodhanah gucir dakso 
yogajno jnanaparagah 

2.5 kapalakrtamirdhajah 
bhasmanuliptangah 
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8.8 paricamudravratadharo 
bhairavangair vibhisitah 
mahabhitastrajadlena 
samantat parivestitam 


8.9 alikhen mandalavaram 
ghorasiddhipradayakam 


caturasram caturdvaram 


madhye padmavibhisitam 

8.10 astapatram tu tat padmam 
karnikadhisthitam subham 
tasya madhye nyased devi 
bhairavam bhimavikramam 
8.11 daksinabhimukham diptam 
bhimaripam bhayavaham 


tasyagratah sthita devi 

aghora ghoravikrama 

8.12 bhairavabhimukham kruddham 
raudraripam nyaset tatah 


8.19¢ tatah Sisyan pravesayet 
sopavasan Sucin snatan 
arcayed uttaramukhan 

8.20 kapalena Sirah sprstva 
samputam hrdaye nyaset 
khatvangena tu sarvangan 
dlabhet putrakasya tu 


sambhavan matrair vibhisitagatrah 


mudramantrair alamkrtam 
2.11 alikhen mandalam ghoram 
mahdasiddhipradayakam 

tato mrtakasitrena 
mahaérudhiraranjitena va 

Cf. A 8.6cd 

2.12 siitrayen mandalam ghoram 
herukasya param puram 
ekahastam catur astam ca 

Cf. A 8.6ab 

caturasram tu samantatah 

2.13 caturdvarasamakirnam 
catustoranabhisitam 

vicared dvigunam mantri 

yajed dakinijalasamvaram 

2.14 tasya madhye pratisthapya 
sapatram karnikojjvalam 
puskarais ca kesaranvitam 

2.15 karnikayam nyased viram 
mahabhairava bhisanam 
tejaskam tu sudiptangam 
attattahasamaharavam 

2.16 kapaGlamalabharanam 
divyam trinetram caturmukham 
hasticarmavaruddham ca 
vajrasambhinnasabhruvam 
2.17 khatvangakrtahastam tu 
Satamalardhabhisitam 
tasyagratah sthitam devim 
vajravarahim sughoram 


2.18 mahabhairavabhimukham kriva tu 


trimukhim raudraripinim 
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8.21 agrato vadayed ghantam 
patahim damarum tatha 


vastracchannamukham devi 


puspanjalidharam tatha 
8.22 pradaksinikrtya puram 


daksinamirtim asritah 

tato davapayet puspan 
devasyopari putrakam 

8.23 yasmims tat patate puspam 
tat tasya kulam ddiset 


hrnmantraparijaptena 

tilakan tesu karayet 

8.24 raktena darsayet tasya 
mukham udghatya mandalam 
yad yasya devatasthanam 

tat sarvam tasya darsayet 
8.25 samayan Sravayitva tu 
pranipatya puram guroh 
susravya pirvavidhina 
samsiddhaputrakanvitam 
8.26 gurum sampujya vidhivad 
vittasathyavivarjitah 


pragrhya kulajan mantran 
vratams ca samayams tatha 
8.27 tavad Gradhayed devi 
yoginyo mataro gurum 


matrdityo vratams caiva 
yavadantam kramena tu 
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3.2 ghantanadam dlambya 
puspadhipair alamkrtam 
ghantam vadayet susvaram 
patahikam vapi sadhakah 
3.3 hahakaram ca karayet 
evam vidhivat piijya 
mandalam sarvakamikam 
3.4 samchadya patavastrena 
mukham tesam tu putrakam 
puspapirnanjalim praksipet 
3.5 pradaksinam ca tatah krtva 
sadhakah susamahitah 


pravesayet tat puravaram ramyam 


daksinamirtim asritya 

3.6 puspanjalin tatah ksipet 
mandalasyopari 

yasmin patati tat puspam 
kulam tatra vinirdiset 

3.7 sriherukadipitha darsayet 
tatah pujayen mudram 
acaryah susamGhitah 

3.8 sisyanan tu dvitiye ahani 
raktena trijaptena 

tilakam tasya karayet 
mukham udghdatya sisyam 
dargayen mandalam tatah 
3.9 yad yasya devatasthanam 
tatra tam darsayet samyak 


pranipatya tatah pascad 
3.11 tatas tu gurave dadyat 
tathagatoktadaksinam 


3.15c tatas tasya tusyanti 


dakinyo yogamatarah 
dakinyo lamayas caiva 
khandaroha tu riipini 
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8.28 adraddhanakramdd yati 

trisasticarusodhitah 

bhairavibhuvana devi 4.1 tato dakinyo bhuvanani 
virmbhayanti mahavirya 

sarvasaktibhir aurtah 


APPARATUS CRITICUS OF A 
Codd. : A ff. 286v2-; B ff. 182r4—; C ff. 166v3-; D ff. 200r2-; E ff. 183v7-. 


8.3c ddisiddhe smasdane B : ddisiddhai smasanair ACDE 8.7a akrodhano em. 
: Sakrodhano Codd. 8.10d bhairavam em. : bhairavi Codd. 8.11d vikrama 
em. : vikraman AC : vikramam B : vikramat DE. Cf. Picumata 1.2d: aghort 
bhimavikrama 8.19d uttaramukhan em. : uttaramukham C : uttarammukham 
ABDE 8.20b samputam corr. : samputa Codd. 8.20¢ sarvangan em. : sarvanga 
ACD : sarvaéngo B 8.21a vadayed conj. : vaddaye Codd. 8.21b patahim em. : 
pataho Codd. e damarum em. : damaras Codd. 8.21d dharam em. : varam 
Codd. 8.22d putrakam em. : putrakah Codd. 8.25a samayanh em. : samayam 
Codd. e sravayitua B : Sravayitvas Codd. 8.25d samsiddhaputrakanvitam conj. 
: samsiddham putrakamvitam A : samsiddham putrakamcitam BCDE 8.28a 
aradhana conj. : aropand Codd. e kramdd yati conj. : kramaprapti Codd. 


APPARATUS CRITICUS OF B 


Cod.: f. 2r3-. TESTIMONIA : AbhU = Abhidhanottara 46.10-57 (A f. 146r6—- [<La- 
ghusamvara 2.1—]); BhBh = Bhavabhatta ad loc.; BhK = Bhavyakirti ad loc.; IBh 
= Indrabhiati ad loc.; JBh = Jayabhadra ad loc.; SV = Sasvatavajra ad loc.; Tib. = 
bDe mchog nyung ngu; VV = Viravajra ad loc. 


1.15¢ ddisiddhe BhBh : ddisiddha Cod. 2.1a tatra panagomayena Cod. AbhU, 
BhBh, SV (chu dang ba byung blangs ‘water and cow dung’) : *tatrapatagomayena 
Tib. (der ni Ici ba ma lhung bas), BhK (de la Ici ba ma ltung bas) 2.1b prale- 
payet Cod., AbhU : upalepayet BhBh 2.8a cityangadra BhBh : cityangdara 
Cod. : cityangaraka AbhU 2.3b samyutam conj. (= AbhU); cf. Picumata 
5.116cd: kakavista samaddaya smasanestakasamyutam) : samyuktam Cod. 2.4a 
samyagjhanatantrajnah Cod., BhBh : samyagjfidnesu tattvajiah AbhU 2.4c 
akrodhanah JBh AbhU : akrodhas ca Cod. BhBh 2.11d maharudhirarafijitena 
va Cod., Tib. (de nas sems med srad bu ’am | ru di ra ni chen pos brian) 
mahaérudhirafjitena v4 BhBh : mahGrudhiraranjitam AbhU, Tib. 2.13d yajed 
JBh : japed Cod. : piijjayed BhBh, Tib. (mkha’ ‘gro dra ba’i bde mchog mchod) 
2.17¢ tasyagratah sthitam devim JBh, BhBh, Tib. (de mdun gnas pa’ lha 
mo ni): tasyalingatasthita devi Cod. 2.18a mahabhairavabhimukham kriva 
tu JBh : mahabhairavabhimukhim AbhU, VV (rab 7jigs byed che la phyogs) : 
Sriherukabhimukham krtva tu Cod. BhBh : *mahasriherukabhimukhim Tib. 
(he ru ka dpal che la phyogs) : *sriherukajnanabhimukha- (he ru ka dpal ye 
shes phyogs ni IBh_ 3.2e vddayet Cod. : nddayet BhBh 3.38a piijya BhBh : 
sampijya Cod. 3.4b putrakam em. [Aisa gen. pl.; =AbhU] : putrakan BhBh : 
putrakanadm Cod. 3.7a sriherukadipitha BhBh (sriherukddipitheti dvitiyalope) : 
Sriherukadim pithan Cod. 3.7be tatah piijayen mudram acaryah susamahitah 
BhBh, Tib. (de nas slob dpon legs par ni | mnyam par bzhag ste phyag rgya 
mchod): tatah pijjayen mudracaryah susamGahitah Cod. : tato hi pijayet mudram 
acaryah susamahitah AbhU : tatah piijjayen mudram svamudram susamahitah 
JBh 3.9a yad yasya JBh, BhBh : yo yasya Cod., AbhU. 
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Here we see several tell-tale signs. In the Buddhist version the disciples 
undergoing the initiation are referred to as putrakah (3.4ab: samcchaddya 
patavastrena mukham tesam tu putrakam ‘Having covered the faces of those 
disciples with a piece of cloth’), a term that is standard in this technical sense 
in the Saiva literature but to my knowledge appears with it nowhere else in 
Buddhist Tantric sources. 

In 2.15 the installation of the main deity in the centre of the initiation 
Mandala is described as follows: karnikayaGm nyased viram mahdabhairava 
bhisanam ‘On the pericarp [at the centre of the lotus diagram] he should install 
the terrifying Vira Mahabhairava’. The Saiva version (8.10cd) has tasya madhye 
nyased devi bhairavam bhimavikramam ‘O Devi, in the centre of that [lotus] he 
should install Bhairava of terrible might’. But for this parallel we might have 
been tempted to read the Buddhist version not as mahabhairava bhisanam, with 
mahabhairava as a stem-form substituted for the accusative mahdbhairavam 
for metrical convenience, a common licence in this register of the language, 
but as mahabhairavabhisanam, preferring a pleonasm ‘most frightening [and] 
terrible’ to a reading that shows the name of the deity of the Vidyapitha, a clear 
sign of incomplete assimilation. 

The Saiva text follows this with tasydgratah sthitam devim aghoram 
ghoravikramam | bhairavabhimukhim kruddhaém raudrariipam nyaset tatah 
‘Then he should install the goddess Aghora of frightening might standing before 
him, facing Bhairava, furious and of terrible aspect’. The Buddhist version 
first inserts a description of some of the male deity’s iconographic features 
and then returns to redact its Saiva exemplar as follows: tasyagratah sthitam 
devim vajravarahim sughoram | mahabhairavabhimukham krtva tu trinetrim 
raudraripinim ‘[and] the most frightening goddess Vajravarahi standing be- 
fore him, three-eyed, of terrible aspect, making her face Mahabhairava’. The 
Buddhist name of Heruka’s consort has been inserted but the redactor has not 
troubled to do the same for Heruka, leaving the Saiva name unchanged. The 
accessible Sanskrit manuscript does give the name of Heruka here, reading 
Srtherukabhimukham krtva tu, and this reading is supported by the commenta- 
tors Bhavabhatta (sriherukabhimukham krtva) and Indrabhiti (he ru ka dpal 
ye shes phyogs ni [*sriherukajnanadbhimukha-]), and the Tibetan translation (he 
ru ka dpal che la phyogs [*mahdsriherukadbhimukha-]). But it is certain that 
this is a later improvement, because mahabhairavabhimukham krtva tu is what 
we find in the older redaction attested in Jayabhadra’s commentary, and in the 
text as incorporated in the Abhidhanottara (mahabhairavabhimukhim). It is 
also supported by the commentary on the later form of the Laghugsamvara by 
Viravajra, who gives rab 7jigs byed che la phyogs ‘facing Mahabhairava’ here. 
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Further, in most places where a Buddhist imprint is visible the text be- 
comes unmetrical. This is most economically explained by the hypothesis stated 
above‘”’ that what we are seeing is a Saiva source after its redaction by a Bud- 
dhist with little concern for metrical accuracy.*”® 

Finally, the Laghusamvara’s account of initiation is remarkably un- 
Buddhist in its content. This is not so much because it adheres so closely to the 
structure and detail of the ceremony outlined in the Yoginisamcara, including 
such distinctive details as the pitching of the lines of the Mandala with a cord 
soaked with human blood and made from the hair or sinews of a corpse (2.11), 
the use of such substances as the five nectars of the body (paricamrtam) and the 
ash and powdered charcoal of cremation pyres on the ground of the Mandala 
(2.1-3),4”° the beating of a drum in its worship (3.2—3), and the marking of the 


477 See here p. 190. 

478 See 2.4ab:  samyagjfanatantrajhah Ssriherukamantrajhah; 2.13d: yajed 
dakinijalasamvaram; and 3.7a: Ssriherukdadipitha darsayet. The reading 
mahabhairavabhimukham krtva tu (2.18a) probably represents a first attempt to 
differentiate the Buddhist version from its metrical Saiva prototype by adding 
maha-. 

This substitution of inauspicious and dangerous substances in the preparation of 
the Mandala is a marked feature of accounts of initiation found in Vidyapitha 
texts. See, e.g., Picumata f. 5v1 (3.12ab), concerning the Aghorimandala): asthi- 
curnatadangaraih mantrajiio Glikhet puram ‘The mantra-master should draw the 
Mandala with powdered bone and charred bone’; f. 5v6 (3.31lab): smasdanotthena 
sutrena sitrakaryam tu karayet ‘He should do the outlining with a cord from 
the cremation ground’; f. 10r2-3 (3.184-185): smasdnotthani bhandani vas- 
trasitradikani tu | vastrai<r> dhvaja tu kartavyad sitrena karani tatha || kesair 
darbha<n> yathanyayam *acchinnagran (corr. : acchinnagrah Cod.) prakalpayet 
| vestayen mandalam tais tu astrajaptaih samantatah “The vases, cloths and cords 
should be made with what has come from cremation grounds. With [funeral] 
shrouds he should make the banners and with threads [therefrom] the pitch- 
ing cord. With the hair [of corpses] he should provide the uncut-ended stems of 
[protective] Darbha grass. After empowering them with the weapon[-mantra] he 
should surround the mandala with them’; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 4, f. 65v7 
(Raviniyagapatala, [concerning the Mandala of Ravini in the Kalikula section of 
the Jayadrathayamalatantra], v. 101cd: Savasiitrena samsitrya asthicirnadibhir 
likhet ‘He should colour [the Mandala] with powdered [human] bone and the like 
after pitching its lines with a corpse-cord’; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, f. 200r5— 
6: sutrayed rudhiraktena *Savasitrena (corr. : savasiitrena Cod.) ‘He should 
outline the Mandala with a corpse-cord smeared with blood’. The nature of 
this cord is indicated by Ksemaraja on Svacchandatantra 13.21b: mrtasiitrena 
vaksyamanacchummakéyuktyaé mrtasnayuna “The expression ‘with a corpse-thread’ 
means ‘with the sinew of a corpse’ in accordance with the secret vocabulary to 
be taught below. He refers here to Svacchandatantra 15.5: snadyuh siitram 
prakirtitam ‘The word cord means sinew’. This understanding is also seen in Bud- 
dhist Tantric literature. In his commentary (-pindarthatika) on the Hevajratantra 
Vajragarbha glosses §masdanasiitrena ‘cremation ground cord’ as roi rgyus pa rnams 
kyis byas pa’i srang bus ‘a cord made from the sinews of a [human] corpse’ (SNELL- 
GROVE 1959, Pt. 1, p. 51, n.1, who mistranslates this to refer to ‘a thread made 


479 
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foreheads of the candidates with human blood (3.8).*°° It is more because the 
redactor has not added what from the time of the Mahdavairocanabhisambodhi 
onwards had been the most marked characteristic of the Mantranaya’s adap- 
tation of Saiva Mandala initiation, namely the series of consecrations known 
as abhisekah. The commentators evidently could not accept that this crucial 
Buddhist signature might be absent. For they have resorted to strained exegesis 
in order to impose it. Jayabhadra claims that the terse injunction to worship 
the Mudra in 3.7 alludes to the guhyabhisekah, in which the Guru unites with 
a consort (mudrd) and the candidate swallows the semen. Then avoiding the 
difficult task of reading in allusions to any of the six consecrations that normally 
preceded this climactic act in his time he simply asserts that they should be 
done following the procedure familiar from other Tantras.**! Bhavabhatta, 
however, adopts a more bold and imaginative strategy, finding all seven con- 


from the guts of a corpse’). We also read of the use of the hair of corpses for 
this purpose: Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, f. 181r4: alikhen mandalavaram tato 
raudrena bhasmané | prathamam sitrayitva tu savamirdhajarajjuna ‘He should 
draw the excellent Mandala with human ash after first pitching its lines with a cord 
of corpse-hair’; Siddhayogesvarimata 8.8: narakegasamutthena karpdsddimayena 
va | sitrayen mandalam divyam sarvasiddhiphalodayam ‘He should trace the ex- 
cellent Mandala, which bestows the reward of all the Siddhis, with [a cord] made 
from human hair or from fibres such as cotton’. This option is no doubt fixed: 
cremation-ground substances for ascetics and conventional substances for house- 
holders; see, e.g., Jayadrathayamala, Satka 2 f. 9v2 (Vamesvariyadgapatala, wv. 
48c—49): vamamrtadibhir lipya tatra mandalam alikhet || rajobhir *viramargasthas 
(em. : viramargasthaig Cod.) *cityangaradibhasmabhih (cityangarddi conj. : 
cityangaradi Cod“ : citaéngaradi Cod”) | ratnddisalijatais ca grhasthas calikhet 
tatah ‘Having smeared [the ground] with wine and the like he should draw the 
Mandala upon it with powders such as the charcoal and ash of funeral pyres, if he 
follows the path of Heroes, and with [ground] precious stones or rice flour [etc.], if 
he is a housholder’. 

Both versions say only that this is to be done ‘with blood’ (raktena). But a variant 
specifying human blood (mahdraktena) is attested by the Tibetan translation (mt- 
shal chen gsum lan bzlas pa yis [mahGraktena trijaptena]) and the commentators 
Durjayacandra (mtshal chen lan gsum brzlas pa yis), Viravajra (id.), and Indrabhiati 
(mtshal chen ni). 

Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 114, Il. 9-11: kulam tasya vinirdised (3.6) 
itiparyantam sukaram eva | tadanantaram tantranantaraprasiddhena vidhina sar- 
vam abhisekam nivartyedanim guhyabhisekavidhipradhanatvat piijayen mudram 
(3.7) ityadinad guhyabhisekam sicayati ‘The text up to ‘he should indicate his Fam- 
ily’ is easy. He now alludes to the guhyabhisekah with the words beginning ‘he 
should worship the Mudra’. He does so because this is the most important [of the 
consecrations]. [It is should be understood that] ‘he should worship the Mudra [i.e. 
the consort] after he has completed the whole consecration [process that should be 
performed] immediately after that [determining of the candidate’s Family by cast- 
ing the flower] following the procedure that is well known from other Tantras’. The 
expression ‘the whole consecration’, though singular, should be understood to refer 
to the whole sequence of the consecrations that precede the guhyabhisekah. 
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secrations up to and including the guhyabhisekah in 3.2-3.3a.: ghantanadam 
alambya puspadhipair alamkrtam | ghantam vddayet susvaram patahikam 
vapi sddhakah | hahakaram ca karayet ‘Resorting to the resonance of the bell 
the Sadhaka should ring the bell after it has been adorned with flowers and 
[fumigated with] incense; or he may [beat] a drum. He should also laugh wildly’. 
He asks us to accept that the ringing of the bell refers to the consecration of 
[the giving of] the bell (ghantabhisekah)*®*” and, more astonishingly, that the 
wild laughter enjoined, literally ‘the sound ha ha’, is the consecration of [the 
giving of the initiatory] name (namabhisekah).*** Having conjured up these two 
consecrations he then asserts that the three that precede them are therefore 
implicitly intended, namely the consecration with water (udakdabhisekah), the 
consecration with the crown (makutabhisekah), and the consecration with the 
Vajra (vajradhipatyabhisekah).*** He then subjects this same passage to a 
second reading in order to force it to refer also to the two consecrations that 
follow these five: the Gcaryabhisekah, which qualifies the initiate to officiate as a 
Vajracarya, and the consecration of the secret (guhyabhisekah). He claims that 
in this second reading the resonance of the bell, the ringing of the bell, and the 
beating of the drum refer to the Guru’s uniting for the purpose of the second of 


these consecrations with a girl of twenty-five, twelve, or sixteen respectively.*® 


482 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapafjika, p. 37, 1. 17: ghantanadam ityadina ghanta- 
bhisekah pratipddyate ‘The passage beginning with ghantandadam teaches the con- 
secration of the bell’. 

483 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika p. 38, ll. 6-7: hahakaram ca karayed iti | 
hahakaro namabhisekah | tam gurubhattarakenatmanah karayet ‘In the expression 
“He should have the hahakarah done”, the hahakarah is the consecration of the 
name. He should have that done for himself by the venerable Guru’. 

484 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapafjikad, p. 38, 1. 10: tata udakamaulivajradhi- 
patyabhisekanam grahanam tatpirvakatvat tayoh ‘From this [reference to the con- 
secrations of the bell and the name] it follows that the text also refers [by implica- 
tion] to the consecrations of water, crown, and the Vajra Lord, because those two 
have to be preceded by these [three]’. The five consecrations covered here are as in 
Samvarodaya 18.27, where they are associated with the five Tathagatas. 

485 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapafjika, p. 38, ll. 138-14: ghantanadah *svalinga- 
vasthitapancavimsatikadhidhanam (em. : svalingadvasthitah paficavimsatikabhi- 
dhanam Ed.) | ghanta dvddasabdika | patahika sodasabdika | ghantandado vajra- 
kulam | ghanté ratnakulam | patahika padmakulam | hahakaras tathagatakulam | 
dinam anyatamanocasevayet Ed.) | ghantanaddam aho sukheti mantram sadhakah 
Sisyah karayed uccarayed ity arthah | kuto ’nantaram ity Gha | anametydadi | anama- 
ngusthavakirabhyam lehayed yogavit sada | somapanavad asvadya siddhim apnoti 
$asvatim (1.12c—13a) iti gatheha yojitavya | tato ’sya idam arthadntaram | pirvokta- 
prajndsevaya yad bhitam tad anamangusthavaktrabhyam acaryah sisyam lehayet 
| sa ca Sisyah tatah somapanavad asvadya siddhim Gpnotiti guhyabhiseko ’yam “The 
resonance of the bell denotes a girl of twenty-five mounted on one’s penis; the bell is 
a girl of twelve; and the drum is a girl of sixteen. [In addition] the resonance of the 
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Having made the text refer to the guhyabhisekah, he finds the Gcaryabhisekah 
by using the same argument that he had employed to arrive at the full sequence 
of the five consecrations that precede it, namely that its presence is entailed 
by the supposed reference to the guhyabhisekah, because that requires it as its 
antecedent.**® He finds a reference to the final consecration that he needed to 
discover here, that of wisdom (prajfabhisekah), in the statement in 3.7 that 
Jayabhadra had taken to allude to the preceding guhydabhisekah: tatah pijayen 
mudram acaryah susamahitah ‘Then the Acarya, fully concentrated, should 
worship the Mudra’. If, as is highly probable, the consecration understood by 
there would appear to a problem, because the active agent in that consecration 
was not the Acarya but the candidate, who now unites with the consort himself. 
Bhavabhatta is very terse at this point but it is likely that he was attempting to 
remove this difficulty when he wrote that the text refers to the agent as Acarya 
here because he is endowed with such qualities as self-control. I take him to 
mean that it is indeed the candidate rather than the officiant that is the agent 
here and that he is referred as an officiant only figuratively, because he has all 
the qualities that are required of an officiant.48’ These readings are, of course, 


bell is [a women of] the Vajra Family, the bell [one of] the Jewel Family, the drum 
[one of] the Lotus Family, and the wild laughter [one of] the Tathagata Family. The 
word ‘and’ [in ‘and he should laugh wildly’ indicates [one of] the other [Family, that 
of Action]. The officiant should have intercourse with one or other of these women of 
whom the first is ‘the resonance of the bell’. The meaning is [also] that the Sadhaka, 
[that is to say,] the candidate, should make, that is to say, utter, ‘the resonance of 
the bell’, that is to say, the Mantra AHO SUKHA [‘Oh, Bliss’]. He [also] tells us that 
after which [he should utter this Mantra] in the passage [of this Tantra] that begins 
with anama-. At this point one must read in the following verse (1.12c—13a) ‘The 
master of Yoga should always lick [it, taking it] with the tips of his ring finger and 
thumb. Having relished it as though it were a draught of Soma he attains eternal 
success’. So there is another sense of this [verse], namely that the officiant should 
make the candidate take into his mouth [lit. ‘lick’] the product of his sexual union 
with the aforesaid consort with the tips of his ring finger and thumb; and that can- 
didate, having relished it like a draught of Soma attains Siddhi. This, then, is the 
guhyabhisekah’. 

486 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 38, ll. 23-24: sa ca Sisyah tatah 
somapanavad asvadya siddhim apnotiti guhyabhiseko ’yam | ata evdcaryabhisekah 
siddhah tatptrvakatvat tasya ‘This is the guhyabhisekah. This itself establishes 
the presence of the dcaryabhisekah, because the former is preceded by the latter’. 

487 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapaajika, p. 39, ll. 21-22: tata ityadina prajnabhisekam 
darsayati | tato guhyabhisekanantaram | Gcarya iti dhairyaddigunayogat ‘In the pas- 
sage beginning tatah he reveals the Wisdom Consecration. The word tatah (‘next’) 
means directly after the guhyabhisekah. He is termed the officiant [here] because 
he has such qualities as self-control’. Bhavabhatta is probably alluding to the qual- 
ities of the good Acarya as stated in vv. 8-9 of the Guruparicasika: dhiro vinito 
matiman ksamavan arjavo “sathah |.... 
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artificial and could be imposed on the text only because Bhavabhatta, like 
Jayabhadra, could not accept the possibility that there might be no reference to 
the consecrations in a Buddhist Tantra’s treatment of initiation. 

Further exemplification of the direction of redaction can be seen in the first 
of the new parallels listed above, that on the subject of the regular rite of wor- 
shipping the Kulika (as the Laghugamvara has it). For ease of comparison I give 
in bold characters those parts of each of the three related texts, the Picumata, 
the Herukabhyudaya, and the Laghusamvara, that partly or completely corre- 
spond to passages in one or both of the other two. The Picumata passage is as 
follows: 


milasitradikanam tu kramam sadhanalaksanam || 

10 durlabham trisu lokesu samayacarapalanam | 
yagam vidhis tatha jnanam cakram yogam ca sobhanam || 
11 kathayami mahddevi yat tuaya coditam *balam (?) | 
madhyamottamacchagena gandhodasahitena tu || 

12 vatikam prasayet prajnah piujakale visesatah | 
vidhanan tu sada yojyam carvaharena suurate || 

13 samaye sddhane caiva dravydlabhanakarmani | 
tasyaiva ditayah siddhah sahaja viravandite || 

14 gurunddivibhagena srstidravyadisamgrahe | 
rtuyogaviyogena anulomavilomaja || 

15 yagadhordhvagata devi sarvakamavilaksané | 
kundagolodbhavenaiva svayambhukusumena ca || 

16 japahomarcanam snanam bukapuspasamanvitam | 
niyojyam svena margena svakale yagapurvakam || 


f. 8319v3—-5 
11le madhyamottamacchagena em. : adhamottamacchagena Cod.*** 


The related passage in the Herukabhyudaya is accessible only in its Tibetan 
translation. I give that here with a reconstruction of the Sanskrit of the parts 


488 | propose this emendation for two reasons. The first is that the reading contradicts 


information given later in this chapter. According to that there are three grades 
of flesh for use in the preparation of the sacrament (caruh): goat, cow, and human. 
The first is said to be inferior (adhama-), the second intermediate (madhyama-), and 
the third superior (uttama-): adhamam cchagam ity uktam madhyamam gobhavam 
bhavet | purusottamam mahddevi tridha tu caravah smrtah (f. 320r5—-v1 [84.36c— 
37b]). Consequently without this emendation we have nonsense: ‘with the inferior 
[i.e. goat], the superior [i.e. human], and goat’. With it we have a statement that 
is consistent with this classification: ‘with the intermediate [i.e. cow], the superior 
[i.e. human] and [the inferior, i.e.] goat. The second reason is that the emendation 
has the support of the Buddhist parallels, which, as we shall see, read madhyamot- 
tomasvasena or madhyamottamocchvasena here. 
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that match the passage in the Picumata: 


(15.6) sngags dang phyag rgya sbyar bar bya | 

dam tshig thams cad bskyang bya ste | 

jig rten gsum na rnyed dka’ ba (durlabham trisu lokesu) | 

g.yon nas skyes pas byed pa yin | 

(7) dam tshig spyod pa’i mtshan nyid dang (samayacaralaksanam) | 
sbyor nyid cho ga’ yi ge shes ni (yoga eva vidhijnanam) | 

de ni nga yis bshad kyis nyon (tan me nigaditam srnu) | 

dbugs dbyung mchog gi bar dag ni (madhyamottamasvasena) | 

(8) dri yi chu dang bcas pa dang (gandhodakasahitena [tu/) | 

rtag tu ril bu bza’ par bya (vatikam prasayen nityam) | 

mchod pa’i dus kyi bye brag la (pujakalavisesatah) | 

pho nyas lhan cig skyes dngos grub pa (diittayah sahajah siddha) | 
(9) dman pa mchog dang “bring rnams kyi (adhamottamamadhyamah) | 
de yis sbyor bas dngos grub ‘gyur (tabhir yogena siddhih syat) | 

‘dod pa’i don kun sgrub pa’o (sarvakamarthasadhakah) | 

dpal ldan he ru ka las byung (Srtherukodbhavam) | 

(10) rang byung me tog nyid dag gis (svayambhukusumair api) | 
cho ga shes pas kun tu spyod (vidhijidnasamdacara-) | 

bzlas dang bsam gtan mchod pa dang (japadhyanapija) | 

me tog gcig dang yang dag Idan (ekapuspasamanvitam) | 


Khrag ’thung mngon par ’byung ba D f. 12r6—v2 (Herukabhyudaya 15.6—10) 


TESTIMONIUM— Kumaracandra, Katipayadksara ndma Herukabhyudayapanjika, 
p. 156: evam maya nigaditam srnu | madhyamottamasvasah paca pradipah 
| gandhodakam pafcamrtani | vatikam prasya (Cod. [f. 3v6] : prapya Ed.) 
*bhavanaganamandaladau (bhadvanagana corr. : bhavand gana Ed.) ditim 
pujayet | adhamah mantrajah | uttamah sahajah | madhyamah ksetrajah | 
tabhih siddhih sy@t tasya yoginah. 


The version of the Laghusamvara reads: 


1.4 sambhavan nadariipad viniskrantah samaydacaragocarah | 
durlabham trisu lokesu adimadhyantasamsthitam || 

5 manthyamanthanasamyogam yathé tatha mantrajapadhyanadiyuktam | 
yogas caiva vidhijnanam tantre nigaditam srnu || 

6 madhyamottamocchvasena gandhodakasahitena tu | 

kulikam pujayen nityam kalavisesena tu || 

7 diitayah sahajah siddha adhamottamamadhyamah | 


f. 1v2-5 


6a madhyamottamocchvdsena JAYABHADRA : madhyamottamasvadsena Cod. 
BHAVABHATTA 


The Herukdbhyudaya, then, shows a version that is closer than the 
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Laghusamvara to the text of the Picumata in some details and covers more of 
it. It is particularly striking that it preserves the Picumata’s vatikam prasgayet 
prajnah pujakale visesatah (84.12ab), reading rtag tu ril bu bza’ par bya | 
mchod pa’i dus kyi bye brag la ‘Let him always swallow the sacramental pellet, 
especially at the time of worship’, diverging from the Picumata only in having 
nityam (rtag tu) and pujakalavisesatah where that has prajnah and piijakdle 
visesatah . That the Sanskrit read vatikam is shown by the gloss vatikam prasya 
in the Herukadbhyudayapanyjika (f. 3v6). 

Even so it shows signs of having had difficulty in understanding some of 
the Saiva proto-text’s technical terms and of having dealt with this difficulty by 
resorting to rewriting. Thus in 15.10 me tog gcig dang yang dag Idan ‘together 
with a single flower’ corresponds to bukapuspasamanvitam ‘together with the 
Buka flower’ in Picumata 84.16, so that the Sanskrit may be restored from 
the Tibetan with some confidence as ekapuspasamanvitam. The context is a 
listing of impure ingredients to be consumed at the time of practice. Now, ‘a 
single flower’ yields no appropriate sense in this context, whereas ‘Buka flower’ 
(bukapuspam) does. For the Picumata tells us that in its secret vocabulary 
bukam means ‘the impurity of the male organ’ (84.38a: buko lingamalo jreyas; 
87.196d: bukam lingamalam smrtam), and the Kubjikamata tells us that 
bukapuspam has the same meaning (25.226ab: bukapuspa kanakhyam ca 
lingapankamalam tatha). It is probable that the Buddhist redactor, failing to 
understand this obscure term, modified the text to produce something that had 
at least the appearance of sense. Kumaracandra confirms the reading ekapuspa- 
in his Herukadbhyudayapanjik&é and ventures to explain it as ‘the blood of a 
[woman’s] first menstruation’: ekapuspam prathamam rajah vajrapadmabhyam 
sadhyamanam kapdlastham (p. 156) ‘(After putting it] in a skull-bowl [he should 
swallow] the ‘one flower’, i.e. the first menses, produced by the penis and vagina’. 
But this gloss is not only strained: it also leads the text into an implausible 
repetition, since the blood of first menstruation has just been mentioned in 
15.10a, in the term rang byung me tog (= svayambhukusumam). He also seems 
not to have understood the expression kundagolodbhava- seen in Picumata 
84.15¢ (kundagolodbhavenaiva), another ‘secret’ Vidyapitha term, referring to 
the mingled ejaculates. He resolves his quandary by substituting the name of 
his deity, the Tibetan dpal Idan he ru ka las byung (15.9d) evidently rendering 
Sriherukodbhavam. 

In the abbreviated version seen in the Laghusamvara we have kulikam 
pijayen nityam ‘let him constantly worship the Kulika’ in place of the reading 
vatikam prasayen nityam seen in the Herukabhyudaya and in the Saiva proto- 
text. This is evidently the result of a corruption of a redaction which read not 
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vatikam but the exact synonym gulikam;**® and this hypothesis is confirmed by 
the Abhidhanottara, which in its own first chapter preserves gulikam in a pas- 
sage modelled on these verses of the Laghusamvara, thus bearing witness to a 
stage of the redaction of this text that is earlier even than that known to our ear- 
liest commentator, since Jayabhadra accords with all later witnesses in reading 
kulikam here: 


1.7 nadariipad viniskranta samayacaragocaram | 

durlabham trisu lokesu ddimadhyantanirmalam || 

8 manthamanthanayogena samyogad yatra yat tatha | 
prakrtiprabhasvaram suddham guhyapithodbhavodbhavam || 
9 nirdosam sasvatam santam khasamam srstikarakam | 
svabhavasuddham svayambhitam yogininam sukhapradam || 
10 japadhyanadibhir yuktam yogasyaiva vidhijnata | 

tantre nigaditam tattvam guhyakadhipate srnu || 

11 madhyamottamasvasena gandhodakasahitena tu | 
gulikam karayed dhiman pijayet parsamandalam* || 
12 kdlavelavisesena pujayet tatra ditayah | 

sahajah siddhidah sarvé adhamottamamadhyamah || 

13 antargatena manasa kamasiddhim tu sadhayet | 


Abhidhanottara A f. 2r2-6; B f. 2r4—v3 


Tab nadaripad em. : nddariipo B: nddari + Ae viniskranta samaydacaragocaram 
B: ++++++4caragocaram A 7d nirmalam A:nirmmalah B 8b samyogad yatra 
tatra yatha B : sayogad yatra yat tatha A: *yatra tatra yathé tatha (Tib. srub dang 
bsrub par yang dag sbyor | gang la de la ji ltar bzhin) 8ed prakrtiprabhasvaram 
Suddham guhyapithodbhavodbhavam B : prakrtiprabhasva + + + + + + 
thodbhavodbhavam A 9a sasvatam A : sédsanam B 9c suddham svayambhitam 
conj. [= Tib. dag pa rang byung ste]: Suddhasambhitam B : suddham adbhitam 
A 10ab dhyanadibhir yuktam yogasyaiva B : dhyanadibhir yu++++vaAece 
jnata A: jrieya B 
The otherwise unattested kulikam was then construed by force to mean yoginim 
‘a/the Yogin?, and the verb prasayet ‘let him swallow’, since it now made no sense, 


altered to pijayet ‘let him worship’.*?! 


489 For gulika (variant forms: gutika and gudika) see here p. 217. 

490 The reading of 11c is further supported by the Tibetan translation: mkhas pas dril 
bur byas nas ni. Note that dhiman (mkhas pas) here is synonymous with prajnah 
found at the corresponding point in the version seen in the Picumata (vatikam 
prasayet prajiah). This, then, has probably survived from the Saiva source on 
which the first Buddhist version drew. 

481 Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 20: kulika yogini | tam piijayed aradhayet 
| nityam sarvakalam pratidinam ity arthah ‘The word] kulika [means] yogini. It 
is she that he should propitiate [in this way]; and he should do so constantly, at 
all times, that is to say, every day’. Cf. Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapajijika, p. 110: 
kulikam iti tantre samayabhasa | vajravarahisvariipam bahyanganam pijayed 
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That the Buddhist versions arose from Saiva prototypes is clear from the 
detailed analysis of these and many other parallels. Other features reinforce 
this conclusion. In all cases the Saiva passages fit neatly into the contexts in 
which they occur, without ragged edges, as it were, at their beginning and end, 
whereas this is often not so with the parallels in the Buddhist texts, a circum- 
stance that fits well with a scenario in which the latter where constructed by a 
rather careless process of extraction, insertion, and superficial editing. 

The same is suggested by the high degree of divergence between the various 
Buddhist commentators in their attempts to tell us what these new texts mean. 
They were caught out, as it were, by new materials that lacked roots in the 
Buddhist textual corpus in which they were trained. They did their best to make 
sense of what were in many cases barely intelligible passages; but without much 
guidance from existing Buddhist sources and with no central authority to impose 
consistency on their efforts they were bound to diverge. 

We have a good example of this in the passage just discussed, in the words 
madhyamottamasvasena gandhodakasahitena tu .... The meaning of the Saiva 
prototype as seen in the version of the Picumata, namely madhyamottamaccha- 
gena gandhodasahitena tu | vatikam prasayet prajriah, is perfectly clear to any- 
one who has read the whole chapter of which it is part. It means ‘The wise 
[initiate] should swallow a pellet made from beef, human flesh, or goat mixed 
with scented water’.*9? The case is very different with the Buddhist versions. 
Their madhyamottamaésvdsena surely began life as a copyist’s corruption; for it 
yields no sense in either Saiva or Buddhist terms in the context of this rite of 
the pellet or, indeed, in any other. Kumaracandra, therefore, in his commen- 
tary on the passage as it appears in the Herukabhyudaya, could only guess at 
the meaning on the basis of the one part of the sentence that made undoubted 
sense, namely the injunction to swallow a pellet. Knowing that such pellets were 
made in practice from the five meats and the five body nectars he tells us that 
madhyamottamasvasah ‘the intermediate and upper breath’ means those meats 
and that the gandhodakam ‘scented water’ with which this ‘breath’ is to be mixed 


iti | yatha samtoso jayate tatha karaniyam ity arthah ‘The word kulikam is used in 
[this] Tantra following [its own special] convention. It refers to the physical woman 
[who is the practitioner’s consort, when she is perceived as] identical with Va- 
jravarahi. He should worship her, which means that he should do whatever is neces- 
sary to satisfy her’. In his Kalacakra-influenced commentary on the Laghugsamvara 
(Laghutantratika) Vajrapani interprets kulika more esoterically as referring to Va- 
jravarahi as the non-conceptual central energy-channel: kulikam pijayen nityam 
iti | tha kulika madhyamavadhiti vajravarahi nirdvarana grahyagrahakavarjita 
(p. 59). 
492 See the footnote on my emendation madhyamottamacchagena on p. 212. 
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means those nectars.*%? 

Jayabhadra and Bhavabhatta commenting on the same expression when it 
occurs in the Laghusamvara, where the second part of the sentence has emerged 
through further confusion as kulikam pijayet, impose quite different but equally 
arbitrary interpretations, which are based not on the text itself but, in the ab- 
sence of evident meaning, on their own notions of what the text ought to be 
saying here. Thus Jayabhadra, who has the variant madhyamottamocchvasena, 
makes madhyama- mean ‘vagina’, uttamocchvasah ‘the placing of the tongue’, 
and gandhodakam ‘semen’, interpreting the sentence to mean that the adept 
should worship the Kulika, that is to say, his female consort identified with 
Vajravarahi, by placing his tongue (uttamocchvdsena) together with his semen 
(gandhodakasahitena) in her vagina (madhyama-).*% 


493 Kumaracandra, Herukabhyudayapafijika, p. 156: madhyamottamasvasah parfica 
pradipah | gandhodakam pajficadmrtani ‘The word madhyamottamasvasah means 
the five ‘lights’; and gandhodakam means the five nectars’. On the five lights 
and five nectars see, e.g., Vagisvarakirti, Tattvaratnadvalokavivarana 18: parica- 
pradipasabdena gokudahanalaksanasya amrtasabdena vimiimdarasulaksanasya 
satatanusthanam eva saddhyam manyante [The learned] hold that the expres- 
sion paficapradipa- refers to the accomplished regular practice of the [five meats] 
of the cow (go-), dog (ku/fkkuraJ-), horse (da[myaJ-), elephant (ha/sti/-), and 
man (na/raj-), and the expression amrta- to that of excrement (vi/t/-), urine 
(miftra]-), flesh (ma[msa/J-), blood (rafkta]-), and semen (Sufkraj-). Cf. Jaya- 
bhadra, Cakrasamvarapajfijika, p. 108: adau tavan manonukile sthane nisadya 
pancamrtakrtagulikam mukhe kriva ... ‘At the beginning [before he begins the 
Sadhana] he should sit in a place conducive to meditation, place a pellet of the 
five nectars in his mouth, ...’; Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 24: goku- 
dahananam paficamrtasya ca vatikam bhavanarambhe bhaksayet ‘At the begin- 
ning of his meditation he should swallow a pellet consisting of [the flesh of] cow, 
dog, horse, elephant, and man, and the five nectars’; Sadhanamala 251 (Advaya- 
vajra, Saptaksarasddhana), p. 490: yogi pratar utthaya samayagulikam mukhe 
praksipya ... ‘The meditator, having risen before sunrise and placed a Samaya 
pellet in his mouth ...’. The term samaya- in samayagulikaé means the five nectars; 
see Bhavabhatta, Cakrasamvarapajnjika p. 18: samayapdlanam samayaraksanam 
pancamrtabhaksanam ‘maintaining the samaya- means keeping the pledges [and] 
swallowing the five nectars’; Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapajfijika, p. 109: samayo 
dvividhah raksaniyo bhaksaniyas ca ‘The samayah is of two kinds: that which is to 
be maintained [i.e. the post-initiatory pledges] and that which is to be swallowed 
[i.e. the five nectars]’. 

494 Jayabhadra, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 110 : madhye bhavatiti madhyamah | 
padma ucyate | tasminn uttamocchvaso jihvavinyasah | tena kimbhitena | gandho- 
dakasahitena tu bodhicittasahitenaivety arthah | kulikam iti tantre samayabhasa 
| vajravarchisvaripam bahyanganadm pijayed iti | yatha samtoso jayate tatha 
karaniyam ity arthah ‘The word madhyama-, meaning ‘that which is in the centre’, 
refers to the Lotus [i.e. the vagina]. The word uttamocchvasah means ‘the placing 
of the tongue’ [and madhyamottamocchvasena is a locative Tatpurusa compound 
meaning ‘by the placing of (his) tongue] in that. The words gandhodakasahitena tu 
‘together with the scented water’ describe that [placing of his tongue in her vagina] 
and mean that it should be together with [his] Intention to Attain Enlightenement 
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In Bhavabhatta’s commentary we find an entirely different understanding. 
According to him madhyamottamasvasena gandhodakasahitena tu | kulikam 
ptijayet means ‘he should worship the Yogini with the place or time (-sudsena) 
of fire (madhyama-) and earth (-uttama-) together with wind (gandha-) and 
water (udaka-). The purpose of this invention, which the Sanskrit entirely 
fails to support, is to find a reference (1) to the symbols of the four elements as 
constituting the thrones of the various groups of Yoginis in the Mandala and (2) 
to various time periods considered to be governed by these elements as the occa- 
sions for the successful performance of rituals for hostile purposes (abhicarah), 
re-invigoration (paustikam), expulsion (uccdtanam), and the averting of danger 
(Santikam) respectively. That Bhavabhatta has decided what he would like to 
find here and then imposed it is clear from the extreme artificiality of the glosses 
that bend the text to his will: ‘the intermediate’ (madhyama-) is fire (vahnih) 
because it is falls in the middle of the list of the four elements (actually in the 
penultimate position); the ‘highest’ (-uttama-) is that of Mahendra, the presiding 
deity of the symbol of earth (prthivz), because he is the king of the gods; gandhah 
means not ‘fragrance’, its lexical meaning, but ‘that which possesses fragrance’, 
namely the wind (va@yuh), since that is the bearer of fragrance; udaka- is not 
udakam ‘water’ but an unattested udakah meaning Varuna, literally ‘he who 
possesses the waters’, since Varuna is the presiding deity of the symbol of water 
(udakam); and svdsah means not ‘breath’ but ‘that in which X breathes’, that is 
to say, by an entirely unwarranted leap, the locus or time of X’s operation.*” 


[i.e. his semen]. The word kulika is a term specific to the esoteric jargon of this 
Tantra. It denotes the physical woman [as] identical with Vajravarahi. By saying 
that one should ‘worship’ her the text means that one must do what is necessary to 
satisfy her’. 

Bhavabhadra, Cakrasamvarapanjika, p. 20: madhyama uttamah svasity asminn 
aneneti va | §vasah sthanam kalo va | madhyamo vahnih prthivyaptejovadyava iti 
vacanena madhyodbhavatvat | tmadhyodbhitatve ‘py upayagrahanam yatas tam 
vaksyatit | uttamo mahendro devardjatvat | madhyamottamayoh svadsah sthanam 
kalo vety arthah | tena kulikam pijayed iti sambandhah | kimbhitenety aha gandhe- 
tyadi | gandho ’syastiti gandho gandhavahatvad vayuh | udakam asyastity udako 
varunah | tayoh sthanena sahito gandhodakasahita iti madhyapadalopi samasah 
ghrtapirno ghato ghrtaghato yatha ‘The term svasah is to be understood here to be 
derived from the root svas ‘to breath’ in the meaning ‘that in which X breathes’, X in 
this case being madhyamah and uttamah. The svasah, then, is the locus of these or 
their time-period. The madhyamah ‘intermediate’ is ‘fire’, because it arises in the 
middle, in accordance with the text ‘earth, water, fire, and wind’; and the uttamah 
‘highest’ is the [symbol] of Mahendral[, the presiding deity of the earth symbol], be- 
cause he is the king of the gods. So the meaning of madhyamottamasvasah is ‘the 
locus or time of the madhyamah and the uttamah’. With this he should worship 
the Kulika. Such is the core syntax. The compound beginning gandha- describes 
this svasah further as ‘accompanied by gandha- and udaka-’, meaning ‘together 
with the locus of these [other] two (gandhodakasthanasahitah). This is a com- 


49 
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Since these confused and barely comprehensible verses are found in the 
opening chapter of the Laghusamvara the redactor has made a greater effort 
than usual to assimilate them to their new Buddhist milieu. But he has not 
done this by rewriting them in such a way that Buddhists would recognize and 
understand them as formulated within their own established discourse. His ap- 
proach is rather that of montage or bricolage, in which bits and pieces of various 
texts have been clumsily combined. Instead of rewriting the verses he has sand- 
wiched them between others derived from well-known Buddhist sources. Thus 
the opening verses of the work (1.1—3), which immediately precede this pas- 
sage, are a version of the opening of the Buddhist Sarvabuddhasamayoga;*”° 
and the verses (1.7c—18b) that follow it contain awkwardly collocated variants of 
verses found in that text and the Buddhist Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha and 
Guhyasamaja.*%" 

But this attempt to lend the compilation a Buddhist character by embedding 
the passage from the Saiva Vidyapitha between verses that Buddhist Tantrics 
would immediately recognize as Buddhist is mostly restricted to this first sec- 
tion. The rest of the work up to the point at which the redaction known to Jaya- 


pound of the type in which an intermediate word is dropped, as when one says ‘a 
pot of ghee’ (ghrtaghatah) when what one means is ‘a pot full of ghee’. The other 
two are gandhah and udakah. The first is a primary derivative of gandhah ‘fra- 
grance’ in the meaning ‘that which has fragrance’ and refers to the wind, because 
that is the bearer of fragrance. The second is [likewise] a primary derivative of 
udakam ‘water’ in the meaning ‘that which has water’, i.e. Varunal[, the God of Wa- 
ter]. The application of this explanation then follows. One is instructed to meditate 
on the Yoginis one by one in a fixed order of rotation tied to the passage of time. 
Thus on the first Tithi of the lunar fortnight one meditates on the first eight Yo- 
ginis during the day-time, each for one eighth of the day, the second eight during 
the eight half Praharas of the night, the third eight during the day of the second 
Tithi, the fourth eight during the night, and so on. Bhavabhatta explains there that 
the three eights that make up the 24 Yoginis associated with the sacred sites must 
have the symbols of fire, water, and earth as their thrones (pp. 21-22: devinadm 
dsanam vahnimandalam iti dinabhagah; devinam Gsanam vaérunamandalam iti 
ratribhagah; devinam mahendramandalam Gsanam iti dinabhagah). This, evi- 
dently, is what he means by svdsah in the sense of ‘place’. He explains its sec- 
ond meaning as ‘time’ in the following: agnyddiyogo ‘py abhicdraddau tathaiva 
Jneyah | yathabhicare cittacakrasya vahniksane santike vakcakrasya varunaksane 
paustike kayacakrasya mahendraksane uccaétane smasanacakrasya vayuksane yo- 
ginindm anyatama bhavya ‘This application of fire and the others should also be 
understood in the case of hostile rites and the like. Thus in a hostile rite one should 
meditate on one of the Yoginis of the Circuit of Mind (the first eight) at a fire mo- 
ment, on one of those of the Circuit of Speech (the second eight) at a Varuna moment 
in a rite to avert danger, on one of those of the Circuit of the Body (the third eight) at 
a Mahendra moment in a rite of re-invigoration, and on one of those of the Circuit of 
the Cremation Grounds (the fourth eight) at a wind moment in a rite of expulsion’. 
496 See here p. 154. 
497 See here p. 163, parallels 1, 5, and 6. 
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bhadra and Bhavyakirti ends consists almost entirely of (1) sections for which 
I have found close Saiva parallels, (2) sections for which I have not found such 
parallels but which are of the same type, and (3) sections devoted to giving the 
Mantras. These, of course, have not been lifted directly from Saiva sources, be- 
cause the Mantras so taught are peculiar to this and related Tantras. However, 
the Mantras themselves are Saiva in style; and the method of teaching them by 
giving them letter by letter in encoded form (mantroddharah) has been adopted 
in imitation of Saiva scriptural practice, appearing first, as we have seen, in the 
Sarvakalpasamuccaya that supplements the proto-Yoginitantra Sarvabuddha- 


498 In the light of this one readily understands why the redactor of 


samayoga. 
the version known to Bhavabhatta and the other later commentators and seen 
in the one accessible manuscript and the Tibetan translation felt the need to 
add explicitly Buddhist material at the end of the work, thus accomplishing for 
the whole an unambiguously Buddhist frame, which in the earlier redaction had 


been present only in the first chapter.*%? 


CONVERTING THE OUTSIDERS. The textual dependence of these Buddhist 
Yoginitantras on the scriptural corpus of the Vidyapitha would surely have been 
obvious to any learned Sakta Saiva who examined them; and there is evidence 
that it was indeed noticed. We do not find this evidence in the Tantric Saiva 
literature, since the only historical data that intrude there are the spiritual ge- 
nealogies of its teachers. For the rest it is concerned purely with what it sees 
as the timeless realities of fact and injunction, and it is interested in relations 
between its own and other traditions only to the extent that it establishes a hi- 
erarchy among these traditions by ranking their various goals along an ascent 
that culminates in its own. If awareness of this textual dependence was to find 
expression in Saiva literature then it could only be in the distorting mirror of 
mythology, where the specifics of the tensions between sects could be translated 


498 See here p. 154. 

499 The special character of the added, 51st chapter is indicated in the spiritual biogra- 
phy (rnam thar) of Tilopa ascribed to Marpa (Mar pa chos kyi blo gros). For there 
the Jianadakini and her retinue are said to have taught it to Tilopa together with 
the oral transmission (TORRICELLI and NAGA 1995, p. 12): gsungs nas rtsa rgyud 
le’u nga gcig pa bshad rgyud dang bcas pa dang snyan rgyud gnang ngo. The ex- 
tended Tantra was already current when at least some of the Vyakhyatantras were 
redacted. The Adhidhdnottara contains 50.20c-51.12b. It is possible that the text 
was extended first only to this point. Parts of the 50th chapter after this point are 
seen in the Samputodbhava: 50.21—23b and 24ab > Samputodbhava 5.1.16-19b; 
and 50.25 > Samputodbhava 5.1.19cd. Verses from the remainder of the longer 
text, from 51.12c to the end, are found in the Yoginisamcara and the Samvarodaya: 
51.7ab > Yoginisamcara 17.10ab; 51.13c—16b > Yoginisamcara 17.21c-24b; 51.18-19 
> Samvarodaya 32.29c—30b; and 51.21d > Samvarodaya 32.31d. 
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into accounts of the interaction of the gods with demons and men. Thus we find 
our evidence in a variant of the famous narrative of Siva’s burning of the celestial 
cities of the three demons (tripuradahanam) given in the Haracaritacintamani, 
a collection of Saiva myths for the instruction of the laity compiled in the thir- 
teenth century by the Kashmirian Sakta Saiva Jayadratha.>° 

According to that account Brhaspati, the ingenious Guru of the gods, puts 
an end to the invincibility of these demons, the reward of their devotion to Siva, 
by fooling them into abandoning the worship of that deity. He composes and in- 
troduces to them various texts for the visualization of Buddhist deities in which 
Siva and other Saiva deities are portrayed as their inferiors. Then, once they 
have become used to these, he adds Mantras by adapting those of the Saiva 
Tantras and composes passages giving instruction in Tantric ritual procedures 
by cobbling together various excerpts from the same sources. Finally, he com- 
poses Buddhist treatises which supplement this Tantric corpus with reasoned 
arguments designed to undermine the demons’ commitment to their rites and 
belief in God:>°! 


500 Jayadratha was the brother of Jayaratha, author of the Tantralokaviveka, on whose 
date see SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 418-419. That Jayadratha shared his brother’s 
Sakta Saiva adherence, in keeping with the family’s long-established tradition, is 
evident throughout his work, but particularly in the opening verses of each chap- 
ter, in which he gives a metaphysical reading of the myth that follows. Thus in 
13.1, introducing this narrative of the destruction of the three cities, whose point 
is to glorify the Kashmirian sacred site of the volcanic fire-Linga (jvalalingam) at 
Suyam (Svayambhi) (on which see STEIN 1900, vol. 2, pp. 484-485), he equates 
the three cities with the cognizer, cognition, and the cognized differentiated in 
contracted consciousness, and the fire that destroys them with the all-inclusive 
nonduality whose emergence bestows liberation: etad vedakavedyavedanamayam 
dagdhva puranam trayam pirnddvairahutasanena gsamayan maéyamayopadravam 
| jvalalingataya *sphuran (A: sphuraj Ed.) jagadanugrahi suayambhir asau devah 
samprati bhasatam mama param ulldsayan nirurtim “May that god Svayambht 
blaze forth for me now, revealing the highest bliss, he who has favoured the world 
by manifesting himself as the fire-Linga after burning these three cities that are 
the cognizer, the cognized, and cognition, putting an end to the torment of bound 
existence with the fire of all-inclusive nonduality’. This is exactly in the conceptual 
mode of the Sakta Saiva nondualism of Kashmir. 

501 Haracaritacintamani 13.61-83: ripinam bhagavadbhaktir vijaye milakaranam 
| sa Saithilyam avapnoti kena yatnena cintyatam || 62 tatrabhyupayah prayena 
kascit samcintito maya | sukrasya samnidhane tu kathamkaram pragalbhate || 
63 tesam hitam *prapayitum (conj. : prarthayitum Codd. Ed.) sukra eva dine 
dine | bhagavadbhaktidardhyaya prayatnam adhitisthati || 64 svayam yady api 
*te (Codd. : ye Ed.) bhaktds tathapy aisvaryagarvitah | mitaprajfas ca yojyante 
helayaiva viparyaye || 65 ity uktavan mahendrena *prechyate (A: prechate Ed. 
A“BC) sma sa kautukat | bhagavan brihi tam yuktim tesam lingarcanapaham 
|| 66 Srutveti so ’bravit pasya prayah sarve ’pi sarvada | uttarottaram utkarsam 
jnatva rajyanti jantavah || 67 tad isvarad rte ko ‘tra sarvesam mirdhani sthitah 
| svavikalpena tasyapi kascid iirdhvastha ucyate || 68 evam mayamayam tesam 
varnyate svopakalpitam | sastram ca darsyate kimcil likhitva nijaya dhiya || 
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[Brhaspati:] “The root cause of the victory of our enemies is their devotion to Siva. 
We must think carefully what will cause that to fade. I have already thought in 
general terms of a means of accomplishing that. But howl, I wonder,] will it suc- 
ceed while [their Guru] Sukra is with them? For he exerts himself day after day 
to strengthen their devotion to the Lord in order to *secure (conj.) their welfare. 
[But] although they are genuinely devoted [to Siva] they are proud of their power 
and of low intelligence. It should therefore be easy to lead them astray”. When he 
had said this Indra eagerly asked him to explain the stratagem that would put an 
end to their worship of the Linga. Having heard this he replied and said: “Behold. 
All persons usually assign their devotion on the basis of their understanding of an 
ascending hierarchy. Who but Siva is at the summit [of this hierarchy], surpass- 
ing all [others]? Nonetheless I shall use my imagination and tell [them] that there 
is a being above even him. In this way I shall give them false instruction of my 
own invention. I shall also use my wits to compose and show them some learned 
writing [in support of my teaching]. I shall deceitfully write visualization-texts 
of deities in relation to whom this Siva will be placed in a position of inferiority, 
and I shall tell them that these show that there is another being who is greater 
even than him, so that they may give up their worship of the Linga and so be de- 
stroyed. However, these false teachings will have no effect while Sukra is present. 


69 dhyanani devatanadm ca likhyante tani kaitavat | yadsam mahesvaro py esa 
nyagbhavena *nivesgyate (Codd. : nyavegyate Ed.) || 70 evam mahesvardd anya 
utkrsta iti kathyate | tesam yato bhavel lingapiijasaithilyatah *ksatih (Ed. : 
ksitih A : matih BC) || 71 sukrasya samnidhane tu prathante na kaduktayah 
| *sa pratityopapattya (A : sapratipopapattya Ed. BC) ca paramarthavisaradah 
|| 72 ity uktavdn Gngiraso vdsavena sagauravam | abhyarthyate sma sa yuk- 
tir akhanda kathyatam iti || 73 uvdca sa tatah *sakram (A : sukram Ed. BC) 
adkalayya brhaspatih | bhavato bhagavallingavaimukhye naucitt kvacit || 74 esam 
upaplavayitum *matim (BC : bhaktim A : satyam Ed.) esa mama kramah | 
buddher agatam ity etad darganam bauddham ucyate || 75 buddhah prasiddhas 
tatraikah *samkalpyeta (Codd. : samkalpeta Ed.) *suresvarah (Ed. AC : suresvara 
B) | dhyane yacchatradhartrtve likhyante karanany api || 76 ganapatyddayo ye 
ca Saiva atyuttamah sthitah | tesaém mirdhani likhyante deva bauddha *ami iti 
(Codd. : amiti ca Ed.) || 77 mithyopakalpitany evam dhyanany dlokya danavah | 
Sivad utkarsavanto ’mi iti *muhyanty asamsayam (AB Ed. : muhyanti samsayam 
C). 78 evam dhyanesu siddhesu prasiddhim *lambhitesu (A Ed. : lambitesu BC) 
ca | Saivatantranuvaddena mantran api niyojaye || 79 uddhrtya sivasastrebhyah 
khandan khandan niyojaye | mantratantradikam krtyam yat kimcic copakalpi- 
tam || 80 bandhamoksavyavasthayam sastram yac ca viracyate | tatra *tivratarah 
prajnaprakarsah (tivratarah Codd. : tivratara Ed.) *pariposakah (Codd. : pari- 
tosakah Ed.) || 81 lingarcanddikas tatra bandhas tavan nigadyate | muktis tu 
Sunyataiva sydd itikartavyaharini || 82 yajfiadika kriya *yeyam (A : seyam Ed. 
BC) sa@ tatra pratihanyate | dtma nastiti samcintya disyate paramesvarah || 83 
evamvidham maya sastram viracayya puramdara | hrdi *pravesya (conj. : pravisya 
Codd. Ed.) bhagavadbhaktis tesam vihanyate || 84 *sukrasyGsamnidhanam (Codd. 
: Sukrasya samnidhanam Ed.) tu tatra siddhyai *pratiksyate (Codd. : pratiksate 
Ed.). 
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[For] he, through intuition and reason, is fully conversant with ultimate reality”. 
Thus said the Atharvavedic priest [of the gods]. Then Indra respectfully asked 
him to explain the stratagem more fully. After some reflection Brhaspati said to 
Indra: “It is entirely inappropriate that it should be you that has to divert [these 
demons] from the worship of Siva’s Linga. [So I shall take on this task myself.] 
My way of destroying their understanding will be this. I shall call this teaching 
Buddhist, [appropriately enough] since it will be born of [nothing more than] my 
intellect (buddhih). The well-known Buddha will be conceived therein as the sole 
lord of the gods. Even the greatest deities will be portrayed as his chowry-bearers. 
Gods that I shall call Buddhist will be depicted positioned on top of Ganapati and 
others of the highest Saiva deities. When the demons see these falsely conceived 
visualization-texts they will certainly make the mistake of thinking that these 
gods are greater than Siva. Once these texts have been established and I have 
accustomed the demons to them I shall introduce Mantras modelled on [those of] 
the Saiva Tantras (Saivatantranuvadena) and by redacting various passages from 
these same scriptures (uddhrtya Sivasastrebhyah khandan khandan) I shall add 
a worthless, concocted system of [Tantric] observances involving Mantras, ritual, 
and the rest. The learned [Buddhist] literature that I shall compose to define 
bondage and liberation will be nourished by higher reasoning of an exceptional 
degree of rigour. It will explain, of course, that of these two bondage includes such 
activities as worshipping the Linga; and liberation will be [defined as] a voidness 
[of self] that [once accepted] will subvert [their commitment to their] religious 
duties. Their sacrifices and other rituals will be opposed there; and coming to be- 
lieve [though this teaching] that there is no soul they will denigrate Siva himself 
[for teaching otherwise]. Indra, when I have composed learned teachings of this 
kind I shall insinuate them into their hearts and so put an end to their devotion 
to Siva. For the plan to succeed we have only to wait until Sukra is absent”. 


Brhaspati’s plan works. The demons’ Saiva Guru leaves for a year to attend a 
sacrifice. Brhaspati takes on his appearance and thus disguised sets about con- 
verting them to Tantric Buddhism. They become so anti-Saiva that they can no 
longer bear even to mention the Sivalinga, let alone worship it,°°? thus making 
it possible for Siva to destroy them. 

Evidently the Buddhist Tantric scriptures that Brhaspati is represented 
here as having concocted are the Yoginitantras as typified by the Laghusamvara 
and its satellites;°°? and the fact that this understanding of the nature of the 


502 Haracaritacintamani 13.127c-128b: *tatahprabhrti (A : tadaprabhrti Ed. B) te 
daityah sivabhaktiparanmukhah | asahanta na lingasya namapi kim utarcanam. 

503 That this is the Buddhism envisaged here is in keeping with another anti-Buddhist 
myth in this collection (Haracaritacintémani, chapter 17 and SANDERSON 1995b, 
p.94 for a summary). For there the adherents of Buddhism are said to be led by 
three demons: Heruka, Samvara (the two Vajradakas), and Adibuddha (Kalacakra). 
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genesis of these texts appears in a work of this kind suggests that it was com- 
mon knowledge. For the Haracaritacintamani, being concerned with the cults of 
Siva at sacred sites, is not addressed to the narrow community of the initiated 
but to the widest possible audience for a Saiva text in Sanskrit, that is to say, 
the uninitiated Saiva laity. Nor can this text be seen in spite of this as reflecting 
the knowledge of a learned minority at the time of its composition. For between 
the opening and closing verses of each chapter the text is written in a rather 
unpolished style that is so similar to that of the anonymous Puranic tracts in 
praise of sacred sites that it should not be seen as a composition in the full sense 
of that term but rather as a compilation in which Jayadratha has lightly edited 
pre-existent materials of this popular genre.° 

The redactional relation between the Yoginitantras and Saiva Tantras of the 
Vidyapitha may not, of course, have been so obvious to learned Buddhists once 
these texts had been propagated and the work of commentary undertaken, let 


17.4: mayasambariko naémna herukakhyas ca darunah | ddibuddhabhidhanas 
cety asuras traya Gsate; 17.9: vajraddakav iti khyatau tada herukasambarau | 
ddibuddhena sahitau suranam cakratur bhayam. Heruka here is evidently Heva- 
jra, since he is described as eight-headed, four-legged, sixteen-armed, and em- 
braced by Nairatmya (17.5). He leads the Buddhists in their war against the gods. 
He is surrounded by an army of Madhyamikas (madhyamanamanah), followers of 
the Mantranaya (mantranayatmakah), bhramamohatmakah, mithyajnanatmakah, 
Sravakas (sravakatmanah), and Buddhas copulating with their consorts (17.7-8). 
The meaning of the terms bhramamohaimakah and mithyajnanatmakah is not 
immediately obvious. Since it is clear from the context that they refer to dis- 
tinct groups among the Buddhists (bhramamohatmakGh kecin mithyajnanatmakah 
pare) I take them to mean ‘those who are devoted to the delusion of [the ob- 
jective existence of] non-objective cognitions’) and ‘those who are devoted to 
the view that [belief in this reality of] cognitions [containing the appearance 
of their objects] is false’, understanding these expressions to refer to the two 
kinds of Yogacaras, those who hold mind-only with form and mind-only with- 
out form respectively to be ultimately real, that is to say Sakaravijnanavadins 
and Nirakaravijianavadins. Classifying Mahayana Buddhists into Madhyamikas 
and these two kinds of Yogacaras and the classification of all these into those 
who follow the Mantranaya and those who do not, that is to say, those who 
follow the non-Tantric Paramitanaya, is a commonplace in the doxographical 
tradition of late Indian Buddhism; see, e.g., Advayavajra, Tattvaratndvali, pp. 
4-8; Sahajavajra, Sthitisamasa ff. 4v1-6r2 (nirakarayogacarasthitisamasah), ff. 
6r2—7rl (sakarayogacarasthitisamasah), ff. 7r1-11r3 (madhyam4sthitisamasah), 
and ff. 11r3-18v5 (Mantranaya); Vagisvarakirti, Tattvaratnavalokavivarana, pp. 
141-142 (mantranaye ca vijidnavadamadhyamakamatayor eva pradhdanatvat ...); 
Moksakaragupta, Tarkabhasd, pp. 107-110; and KAJIYAMA 1998, pp. 148-151, 
154-158. 

Consider Jayadratha’s own statement at the beginning of the work (1.5): 
dese Srivijayegasya nivasan preranat tayoh | caritrani trinetrasya sdastradrstani 
gumphaye ‘While living in the land of Siva Vijayeévara I shall string together the 
deeds of the Three-Eyed [God] as I have seen them in the sacred texts, at the insti- 
gation of these two [teachers]. 


50. 


<< 
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alone to the ordinary lay devotee of the Buddha. But the iconographical reper- 
toire, the retinue types, the style of worship and Kapalika observance, and the 
growing autonomy and diversification of the goddess, are so closely parallel to 
what we see among the Sakta Saivas that it is hard to believe that any Indian, 
learned or not, could have seen these deities and observed the practices of those 
that propitiated them without being aware of this fact. 

This must have been especially so in east India. For the Sakta tradition was 
particularly strong there, as it still is, and had deep roots in the domain of pop- 
ular religion, as is evident from such Puranas of the region as the Devipurana, 
BrhannGradiyapurana, Brhaddharmapurana, and Kalikapurana,®” from non- 
eastern testimony,°”® from the fact that east-Indian locations are conspicuous in 
early lists of the Sakta sacred sites,°°” and from the inscriptions and other his- 


505 See CHAKRABARTI 2001 passim. The Devipurana (39.143-145) lists places where 
the Mother goddesses are especially present. In this list are Varendra, Radha, 
and Kamaripa: vesydsu gopabalasu tudahinakhasesu ca | pithe himavatas *calpa 
(?) *ja@landhare (corr. : jalandhara Ed.) savaidise || *mahodare (?) varendre ca 
radhayam koégale pure | bhottadege sakamakhye *kiskindhe (corr. : kiskindhye) ca 
nagottame || malaye *kollaname (conj. : koluname Ed.) ca kaficyam ca hastinapure 
| ujjayinyam ca ta vidya visesena vyavasthitah ‘Those Vidyas are especially present 
among courtesans, cowherd girls, *Tudas (?), Htinas, and Khasas, in the sacred 
site of Himalaya* ...(?), in Jalandhara, Vidisa, *Mahodara (?), Varendra, Radha, 
the capital of Kosala, Tibet, Kamartpa, the great mountain of Kiskindha, Malaya, 
*Kollalgiril] (conj.), Kafict, Hastinapura, and Ujjayinr. 

A verse in a Puranic passage on the calendrical festivals of Kashmir cited 

by Laksmidhara early in the twelfth century in the Niyatakdlakanda of his 

Krtyakalpataru (p. 410, ll. 4-5) associates the sanguinary cult of Durga/Bhadrakali 

with the peoples of Bengal and Orissa (Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga), the Kinnaras, 

the Barbaras, and the Sakas: evam nanamlecchaganaih pijyate sarvadasyubhih | 
angavangakalingais ca kimnarair barbaraih sakaih ‘She is worshipped in this way 
by various foreign communities, by all the Dasyus: the people of Anga, Vanga, and 

Kalinga, the Kinnaras, the Barbaras, and the Sakas’. In this list only the people 

of Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga and the Iranian Sakas (if this reading is sound) are 

well-known. As for the Kinnaras and Barbaras, Varahamihira locates the former, 
under the synonym Asvavadana, in the east (Brhatsamhita 14.6ab: khasamagadha- 

Ssibiragirimithilasamatatodrasvavadanadanturakah), and the latter in the south- 

west (14.18c). 

507 See SANDERSON 2001, p.7, fn.4. This is particularly clear in the case of the 
eight principal sites among the twenty-four: the eight Ksetras, namely Attahasa, 
Caritra, Kolagiri, Jayanti, Ujjayini, Prayaga, Varana/Varanasi, and Kotivarsa 
(see here p. 195), or, in a variant, Prayaga, Varana/Varanasi, Kollagiri, Attahasa, 
Jayanti, Caritra, Ekamra, and Devikota (see, e.g., citation of the Madhavakula 
in Tantradlokaviveka on 29.67; Kularatnoddyota f. 18r3-4: prayaga varuna kolla 
attahasa@ jayantikG | caritraikamrakam caiva *devikottam [corr. : devikostham Cod.] 
tathastamam). Attahasa, Kotivarsa/Devikota, Caritra, and Ekamra are all in east- 
ern India, the first two in Bengal and the last two in Orissa. The location of 
Jayanti is uncertain. It too is east-Indian if it is the Jayantipura in the Ganjam 
District of Orissa rather than that in Karnataka (Banavasi). Other east-Indian 
sites among the twenty-four are Viraja (Jajpur in Orissa), Nagara (Pataliputra, in 


506 
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torical records of this period. Thus when Devapala is eulogized in an inscription 
of his son Mahendrapala it is for two achievements: his martial success and, as 
we have seen, his building of two exceptional temples, one of the Buddha and the 
other of the Saiva Goddess; Sakta Saiva deities figure strongly, as we have seen, 
in the various pious works of Nayapdala detailed in the Siyan inscription: several 
Vadabhi temples for goddesses, one of them for a hill-top Carcika installed by his 
predecessor Mahendrapala, temples for the Nine Durgas, and temples for the 
[Bhairava] Hetukesvara and a Bhairava accompanied by a retinue of sixty-four 
Mothers;°°? and Madanapala, the patron of Samdhyakaranandin, is described in 
that poet’s Ramacarita as having attained his success in war through the favour 
of Candi.>°? Even the Saiddhantika Pragasti from Bangarh has a Sakta context, 
its immediate purpose being to report the building by the Rajaguru Murtisiva of 


a Vadabhi temple for Carcika.°!° 


[Muartisiva], being devoted to pious works, has constructed this Vadabhi temple 
which seems to embody his two halves miraculously transformed in a mountain 
of snow and a mountain of gold. I fancy that Indra’s elephant, now that he can 
see the wondrous reflection of the lions [on its roof] in the waters of the heavenly 
Ganges, will recoil [in fear] and no longer drink its waters. 


That the temple is described as a Vadabhi surmounted by lions establishes that 
it is a temple of a goddess.°!! The inscription does not state explicitly that this 
goddess is a Carcika: it did not need to do so since the inscription was not doubt 
in situ. But we can infer that she was from the fact that the inscription begins 


with obeisance to her followed by two benedictory verses in her praise:°!? 


Bihar), and Pundravardhana (in Bengal) among the eight Samdohas or Upaksetras 
(Nisisamcara f. 15v1 [3.26]; Kubjikamata 22.32-38), and Prsthapura (Pistapura in 
Kalinga, in the East Godavari District of Andhra Pradesh), and Rajagrha (in Bi- 
har) among the eight Upaksetras or Samdohas (Nisisamcara f. 15v3—4 [3.29]; Kub- 
Jikamata 39-46). We see the same emphasis on the east of India in the scheme of 
nine sacred sites (three Pithas, three, Upapithas, and three Samdohas) taught in 
the Nisisamcara. In the version of that text known to Abhinavagupta and his com- 
mentator Jayaratha the three Pithas are Kamariipa (Assam), Pirnagiri (in the Dec- 
can), and Uddiyana (Swat). The Upapithas and Samdohas are Pundravardhana, 
Varendra, Ekamra, Devikota (all four in eastern India), Ujjayini, and Kollagiri; see 
Tantraloka 15.83c—88. 

508 For Nayapala’s foundations see here pp. 111-114. 

509 Samdhyakaranandin, Ramacarita 4.21: candicaranasarojaprasadasampanna- 
vigrahasrikam | na khalu madanam sadngesam igsam agaj jagadvijayasrih ‘Did not 
the glory of world-conquest come to King Madana when, with the king of Anga, he 
had achieved success in battle by the favour of the lotus-like feet of Candi?’ 

510 SIRCAR 1983b, v. 25: teneyam himakdfcandcalamahakautihalavesitasviyardha- 
rdhavapusmativa vadabhi punyatmana nirmita | yatsimhapratibimvam ambara- 
dhunitoyesu manye ‘dbhutam drstva samkucadanghrir adya na jalany airavatah 
*pasyati (em. : pasyati Ep.). 

511 See here p. 112. 

512 9m namas carcikayai || surasurasirahsrenipatavasasama jagat | pantu visvakrta- 
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Obeisance to Carcika. 

May the world be protected by the dust from the feet of Carcika, worshipped by 
the creator of the universe, fragrant powder for the heads of all the gods and 
demons. 

May Carcika protect the world, who at the aeon’s end, garlanded with human 
skulls, with her body becoming desiccated out of anxiety at the poverty of her 
fare, thinks: “What shall I eat? If I devour this universe in a single bite, it will be 
no more than a fragment that will lodge between my teeth. What shall I drink? 
The water of [all] the seven oceans is insufficient to be visible in the hollow of my 


palm.518 


That a Saiddhantika Guru should have built a temple for a fearsome goddess 
of this kind is compelling evidence of the strength of Saktism in the Pala realm. 
For there is nothing in the Siddhanta itself to prompt such a construction, that 
tradition generally marking itself off from the cults of such deities with their 
gruesome iconography and their ecstatic and transgressive rites. 

Indeed, as this anomalous foundation suggests, the cult of the emaciated 
Carcika seems to have been particularly well-established in the region. There 
are numerous surviving images of this goddess at or from sites in Bihar, West 
Bengal, Bangladesh, and Orissa, dating from the ninth century to the four- 


15 


teenth;>4 she figures prominently in the east-Indian Sakta Devipurana;?" and 


bhyarcas carcacaranarenavah || damstrasamdhinilinam ekakavalam visvam tad 
asnami kim saptambhodhijalani hastasusire guptani kim piyate | ity aharadaridra- 
takulataya susyattanum bibhrati kalpante nrkapdlamandanavidhih paydj jagac 
carcika. 

518 With these verses compare those of the east-Indian poets Bhasoka and 
Uméapatidhara in the anthology Saduktikarnamrta (vv. 126 and 129), compiled 
by the east-Indian Sridharadasa in 1205 under Laksmanasena. Bhasoka’s being 
east-Indian is evident from his name in -oka; see the many names of this kind in 
the east-Indian anthologies SubhdGsitaratnakosa, and Saduktikarnamrta, Amrtoka, 
Sangoka, Ucchoka in the inscriptions of Bengal (N.G. MAJUMDAR 2003, pp. 179, 
27, 37, 178), and Dibboka and Rudoka in the commentary on Ramacarita 1.39. 
Umapatidhara composed the Deopara inscription of the Sena king Vijayasena (r. 
c. 1096-1159) and is reported in Merutunga’s Prabandhacintamani to have been a 
minister of the Sena Laksmanasena (r. c. 1179-1206); see N.G. MAJUMDAR 2003, 
p. 45. 

514 See Camunda (Camunda) in the Huntington Archive. For Orissa see also DONALD- 
SON 1991. 

515 See in particular Devipurdna, Patalas 7 and 9 (> Agnipurdna 135) on Camunda’s 
Padamalamantra. In that Mantra Camunda is described as having her body clothed 
with an elephant hide (gajacarmapraurtasarire). This feature, which was borrowed 
from the iconography of Siva not only by Camunda but also, as we have seen, by 
Cakrasamvara and Vajravarahi, is found in most of her east-Indian images. See 
Huntington Archive, Scans 0058416 (Bangladesh), 0006042 (Itahar, North Dina- 
jpur District, West Bengal), 0013693 (findspot not recorded), 0013697 (findspot 
not recorded), 0002686 (Harsinghpur, Darbhanga, Bihar), 0000308 (West Bengal), 
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in early canonical treatments of the Sakta Saiva sacred sites this goddess is said 


to preside at Devikota,°!© Pundravardhana,°*"’ both in Varendri, and Ekamra 


(Bhubaneswar) in Orissa.>1® In the first she has the name Karnamoti,°!® accord- 
ing to the Nisisamcara, Picumata, and Kubjikamata, and Bahumamsa according 


to the Skandapurana-Ambikakanda.°”° In the other two she is called Camunda. 


0013061 (Dighapatiya, Natore District, Bangladesh), 0002607 (Munger [Monghyr], 
Bihar), 0013063 (Bangladesh), 0013062 (Mahatore, Dinajpur District), and 0013476 
(Vikramapura, Dacca District, Bangladesh); also AIZTSPL Acc. no. 32782 (Advahati, 
Burdwan, West Bengal). It is not generally seen in images of Camunda from other 
regions. An exception is a fine sculpture at Khajuraho (AIJSPL Acc. no. 45199) 
from the Chandella period (c. 900-1150). It is perhaps to be introduced by emen- 
dation into the description of Camunda’s icon in Agnipurana 50.21c—23b: camunda 
kotarakst syn nirmamsé tu trilocana || nirmamsa asthisara va irdhvakesi krsodari 
| *dvipacarmadhara (dvipa conj. : dvipi Ed.) vame kapalam pattigam kare || silam 
kartri daksine ’syah savariidhasthibhisana. 

516 See here p. 112. 

517 Nisisamcara f. 18v2-3 (4.35-36): camundeti ca *vikhyata (em. : vikhya Cod.) devya 
vad *pundravardhane (corr. : punda Cod.) | mahabaladkulotpanna khatvanga- 
karasobhita || 36 bhuktimuktikara devya samdohaksetrasamsthita | kumbhakhyo 
ksetrapalas ca tasmin ksetre vyavasthitah; Kdalikulakramarcana f. 21v1: HRIM 
SRIM SRI*PUNDRAVARDHANAMAHOPAKSETRE CAMUNDA-AMBAPADA (pundra corr. 
: ptinda Cod.). 

518 Nisisamcara f. 31r1-2: *ekamre (em. : ekatye Cod.) *samsthito (corr. : samsthita 
Cod.) devi kirti*vdseti (corr. : taseti Cod.) *kirtitah (corr. : kirtita Cod.) | ca- 
mundaya (corr. : cémundaya Cod.) samayu*ktah (corr. : ktam Cod.) sthana- 
balisamanvi*tam (corr. : tah Cod.); Kubjikamata 15.28-30: vartamanikakalpe tu 
ekamrakavanantagah | kapalisa*kulesanacamundacakramadhyagah (kulegana 
corr. : kulesénam Ed.) || 29 srikulesvaradevasya hrtpadme ’stadale sthitah | 
isanakramayogena srstimargavalambikah || 30 karnikayam sthito devas catuska- 
parivaritah | raktakaralacandaksimahocchusmasamanvitah; Kularatnoddyota f. 
16r2 (3.140c-142b): ekamrakavandantastha utpannad<h> paramesvari || 141 
kapdlisasamopetas camunda*cakramadhyagah (corr. : scakra Cod.) | pithasthana- 
Srayodbhitas catasro ‘nya<h> parambike | 142 rakta karala candaksi ucchusmeti 
prakirtitah. 

519 Karnamoti is listed as a synonym of Camunda in Amarakoga 1.1.92 (see here 
p.231). The name appears for Camunda in the series of eight Mother goddesses 
when these are given as the deities of the seven sets of sounds of the Sanskrit syl- 
labary plus KSA in Siddhayogesvarimata 16.41c—43c: kavarge samsthita brahmi 
cavarge caiva vaisnavi || mahesvari tavargasthaé yamya piijya ta-m-adina | kaumari 
sarpavalaya padyenaitam prapijayet || yavarge vasavi tatra karnamoti ga-m-Gdina 
| krodhe *jneya (conj. : seya Ed.) para saktir aghoresi ‘Brahmi is in the gutturals, 
Vaisnavi in the palatals, Mahesvarti in the retroflexes, and Yamya in the dentals. 
He should worship snake-bangled Kaumari with the labials. Aindri is in the semi- 
vowels and Karnamoti (= Camunda) in the sibilants. Know that the goddess in ksa 
is the supreme Power Aghoresvar?’. The origin of the name is unknown, the common 
interpretation ‘Ear-pear!’ being implausible since it fails to account for the retroflex 
t. 

520 Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda 171.109, 112, 124 This name is probably an epithet 
that served as this Karnamoti’s personal name and so does not indicate a different 
goddess. The epithet, meaning ‘having much meat’, no doubt refers to her insa- 
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Of these sites Devikota appears to have been of special importance from 
early times. The Madhavakula refers to it simply as Sripitha, that is to say, as 
the Seat [of the Goddess];°”! and the Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda describes 
it°2? as a city originally fashioned by Brahma where this goddess and the other 
Mothers who accompany her were created by Siva and the other gods from 
their own bodies in order to destroy the demons who had seized it. After the 
city has been freed Siva declares that henceforth it will be the Mothers’ sacred 
abode,°”? that he will reside here with them as Hetukesvara,°** and that they 
will be worshipped following ritual procedures taught in Tantras that will be 
composed for this purpose by the grateful gods. The titles of these Tantras of 
the Mothers (mdtrtantrani), which are listed in the narrative, reveal them to be 


Yamalatantras, headed by the Brahmayamala.°”° 


tiable appetite for animal sacrifices. The alternative, that it means ‘fleshy’, that 
is to say, full-bodied, is highly implausible, since she is described here as the de- 
stroyer of the universe and as having a hideous form (171.108c—109: tato devo ’srjad 
devim rudranim mataram subham | vikrtam ripam asthaya dvitiyam api mataram 
| namna tu bahumamsam tam jagatsamhararipinim ‘Then the deity [Siva] em- 
anated the fine Mother goddess Rudrani, and, taking on a hideous form, a second 

Mother, the [well-known goddess] called Bahumamsa, who embodies the destruc- 

tion of the universe’. 

See here p. 192 and Tantraloka 29.60cd. 

Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda 171.78-137, referring to Devikota under its name 

Kotivarsa. See here p. 113. 

523 Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda 171.120c-121b [Siva addresses the Mothers]: bha- 
vatinam idam sthadnam kotivarsam iti srutam | bhavisyati jagatkhydtam sar- 
vapapapramocanam ‘This place known as Kotivarsa will be yours, famed through- 
out the world, with the power to free from any sin’; 171.133cd: kotivarsam idam 
sthanam matfnam priyam uttamam. 

524 Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda 171.121c-122b [Siva addresses the Mothers]: aham 
hetur hi yusmakam yasmat srsta mayaiva ca || herukesvaranamnaham sthasyamy 
atra varapradah | yusmabhih saha vatsyami ndayakatve vyavasthitah || yas tu 
yusman maya sardham vidhivat pijayisyati | sarvapdpavimuktatma sa param 
gatim apsyati ‘Because I am your cause (hetuh) and it was I that created [youl], I 
shall be present here to bestow boons with the name Hetukesvara. I shall dwell 
here with you as your leader. Whoever correctly worships you with me will be freed 
from all sins and attain the highest goal’. 

525 Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda 171.127-132b [Siva addresses the Mothers]: aham 
brahm4 ca visnus ca rsayas ca tapodhanah | matrtantrani divyani matryajniavidhim 
*prati (conj. : param Cod.) || 128 punyani prakarisyamo yajanam yair avapsyatha | 
brahmam svayambhuvam caiva kaumaram yamalam tatha || 129 sarasvatam ca 
gandharam aisdnam nandiyamalam | tantrany etani yusmakam tathadnydny sa- 
hasragah || 130 bhavisyanti nara yais tu yusman yaksyanti bhaktitah | naranam 
yajamananam varadn yiiyam pradasyatha || 131 divyasiddhiprada devyo di- 
vyayoga bhavisyatha | yas ca naéryah sadaé yusman yaksyante sarahasyatah || 132 
yogesvaryo bhavisyanti rama divyaparakramah ‘I, Brahma, Visnu, and the as- 
cetic sages will compose excellent and holy Matrtantras for the rites of the wor- 
ship of the Mothers, by means of which you shall receive offerings. The Brah- 


52. 
52. 


Noe 
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Moreover, it is probable that some at least of the surviving east-Indian im- 


ages of the emaciated goddess reproduce the iconography of this important local 


form. 


An image of Carcika from the Dinajpur District of Bangladesh, in which 


Devikota was located, shows the goddess seated beneath a banyan tree;°”° and 


we see the same in an image from an unrecorded site in West Bengal.°?” In both 


images severed human heads are attached by their hair to the tree’s branches, in- 


dicating that the site of this tree is a cremation ground, since cremation grounds 


were 


also places of execution.®28 Now, in the tradition of the Picumata and 


the Nisisamcara each of the major Sakta sites is a cremation ground with its 


own distinctive sacred tree; and in the case of Kotivarsa/Devikota this is in- 


526 


527 


528 


mayamala, the Svayambhiyamala, the Skandaydmala, the SGrasvatayadmala, the 
Gandharayamala, the Isanayaémala, and the Nandiydmala: you shall have these 
Tantras and others in thousands, and with them men will sacrifice to you in devo- 
tion. You will grant boons to men who sacrifice to you. Being goddesses of celestial 
power you will bestow celestial Siddhis. And women who sacrifice to you regularly 
with the secret [rites] will become Yogesvaris, women of celestial might’. On the 
list of Yamalatantras in this passage and its relation to lists of such texts in the 
Vidyapitha see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 6-7, fn. 4. The Brahmayamala, also called 
Picumata, teaches the worship of Bhairava as Hetuka surrounded with the God- 
dess by eight Viras and twenty-four Yoginis in its eightieth chapter (f. 306r2—3; 
80.3233): hetukam devadevesam kapdlakrtabhisanam | virastakayutam madhye 
devadevam parodayam || kalagnivayusamyuktam adhordhvakrtasamgatim | nyaset 
svaripabhasvantam tato yogiganam nyaset. It is striking that this reference to 
Hetuka, presumably the Bhairava of Devikota, is found in a chapter which is dis- 
tinguished by being one of the very few passages in the Vidyapitha that departs 
from the Tantric norm by containing material of the Puranic type, the subject 
which gives it its title being a myth of the origin of the skull-bowl and skull-staff 
(kapdlakhatvangotpattih). 

Pala period; black stone; 9 inches in height; now in the Varendra Museum in Ra- 
jshahi: Huntington Archive, Scan 0013117. 

Sena period; black stone; 25.75 inches in height; now in the National Museum, New 
Delhi: Huntington Archive Scan 0000308. 

See, e.g., Kumarasambhava 5.73cd; Kathdsaritsdgara 18.130d; Rdajatarangini 
2.79-84; Picumata 3.32d—93, describing the depiction of the cremation ground 
at Prabhasa: tato nimbam samdlikhet | saptadalam mahabhimam citibhih 
prajvalantibhih | ekaikasmim likhet dale nagnam udbaddhakam naram ‘Then he 
should depict a Nimba tree with seven branches, most frightening with the burning 
pyres [around it]. On each branch he should draw a naked hanged man’; 15.16: 
krsnastamyam caturdasyam savam grhya tha sadhakah | udbaddham silaprotam 
va aksatangam tu darakam; Jayadrathayamala, Satka 3, Yoginisamcaraprakarana 
8.71c—72b, describing the depiction of cremation grounds: yamyddyair nairrtdntais 
tu disair urksan samalikhet || udbaddhanarapracchannan; Vajragarbha on Hevajra 
1.7.21 (dhvajam sastrahatam caiva) quoted in SNELLGROVE 1959, Pt. 1, p. 71, n:: 
rgyal mtshan ni rgyal pos rkun po la sogs pa skyes pa ‘am bud med ‘ga’ zhig chad 
pas bead de lus mtshon gyis dral nas ro shing la dpyangs pa’o ‘a dhvajah is a corpse 
of some man or woman guilty of theft or some other crime whom the king has had 
executed with the sword, which has then been hung up on a tree [in the cremation 
ground). 
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deed the banyan (vataurksah).**° This strongly suggests that the local Carcika 
of Devikota may have been multiplied in the manner of the Nataraja of the Tamil 
country, which though originally the deity of Cidambaram was established in sec- 
ondary forms in temples throughout the region. We may note also that most of 
the surviving east-Indian Carcikas hold the trident, often as the most conspic- 
uous of their held attributes. Both the Picumata and the Nisisamcara specify 
this as the weapon distinctive of the Karnamoti of Devikota, and the Skanda- 
purana-Ambikakhanda says that it is because the goddess of this place slew 
the demons with her trident here that the site contains a sacred bathing-place 
called Siilakunda ‘the pond of the trident’ and that anyone who drinks its water 
(Stilodakam) after doing obeisance to her will be safe from all harmful beings 
(171.124-125). The Picumata too refers to this Kunda.**° 

Finally, the pre-eminence of the emaciated goddess in the Saktism of eastern 
India during this period is strongly underlined by the fact it is she that the Bud- 
dhists of the cult of Cakrasamvara chose to represent supine beneath the right 
foot of Samvara and Vajravarahi as the female representative of the Sakta Saiva 
tradition. 

In textual references to that Buddhist icon she is generally called Kalaratri. 
But there can be no doubt about her identity. For (1) she is called Carcika 
in the Vajravarahisadhana of the Siddha Liyi,**! and Camunda in a Kalpa of 
the Abhidhanottara and in the anonymous TrayodasatmakavajradGkinivajra- 
varahisadhana, which is based upon it;>°* (2) Carcika is called Kalaratri in a 


529 See here p.112. That the sacred sites are the cremation grounds (smasanam) 
of the places listed is clear from the context in the Picumata, that (3.8-127) 
being a description of the nine cremation grounds that must be installed in 
the initiation Mandala (mahadmandalam), one at the centre (Prayaga) and eight 
around the periphery (Varanasi, Viraja [Jajpur in Orissa], Kollagiri [Kolhapur 
in Karnataka], Prabhasa [in Kathiawar], Ujjayini [in Malwa], Bhutesvara [in 
Mathura?], Ekamraka [Bhubaneswar in Orissa], and Kotivarsa). It is also clear 
from the account of Kotivarsa given in the Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda, since 
that prophesies that the site will become a great cremation ground (171.133c—134b): 
kotivarsam idam sthanam matfnam priyam uttamam || §masaénam pravaram 
divyam bhavisyati sukhapradam. 

580 Picumata f. 8r3 (3.119c-121b): isane tu disabhage kotivarsam prakalpayet || 120 
vatam tatra samdlikhya tatra silodakam likhet | diksu caiva vidiksu ca silaprota 
likhet tatha || 121 sila tasyagrato likhya kundasyaiva mahadtape. It appears from 
this that the pond (kundam) was also known as the Silodaka. 

531 Guhyasamayasadhanamala f. 11r1-2: vamabahustanamandalahrdayasambhava- 
*militadaksinanghrim (em. : milita | daksinamghri Cod.) carcika<m> rakta<m> 
daksinasirahpatita<m>. 

582 Abhidhanottara, Patala 56, A f. 173v2: padatalakrantabhairavacamunda ‘treading 
on Bhairava and Camunda with the soles of her feet’; Trayodasatmakavajradakini- 
vajravarahisadhana in Guhyasamayasddhanamala, f. 78r4—5: padakranta*krta- 
Sambhucamundam (em. : krtam | sambhuscamundam Cod.). For the full visualiza- 
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verse by the east-Indian poet Bhasoka;°*? and (3) the goddess beneath the foot of 
Samvara/Vajravarahi is depicted as emaciated, with sunken eyes and withered 
breasts, holding a skull-bowl and chopping knife in her two hands.*#4 The ema- 
ciated Carcikas of our surviving images have four, six, eight, or ten arms, but the 
skull-bowl (kapdlam) and chopping knife (kartrikd) are indeed among their four 
primary attributes, the other two being the trident and a severed head.**° The 
goddess beneath the right foot is, as it were, the east-Indian Carcika reduced to 
essentials: the emaciated body, the red colour, and only two arms, brandishing 
what were felt to be her two most basic attributes. 

It is inconceivable, therefore, that east-Indians, for whom Sakta Saivism was 
so central, then as now, would not have been conscious of the Sakta Saiva guise 
of this new Buddhism; and it is equally inconceivable that they would have been 
blind to the fact that the humilated goddess supine beneath Samvara’s and Va- 
jravarahi’s feet was the pre-eminent goddess of the east-Indian Sakta tradition. 
Clearly the east-Indian Buddhists who developed this iconography chose this 
goddess precisely because she occupied so prominent a position in that tradition 
and therefore would be instantly recognized. 

In explanation of why this profound transformation of Buddhism occurred, 
we might be tempted to say that Buddhism was simply yielding ever more com- 
pletely to the Sakta Saiva religious tradition then dominant in the region, failing, 
as it were, to maintain its original purity in the face of this external pressure and 
the concomitant expectations of its patrons. This was perhaps how the matter 
would have been represented by the Sravakayanists; and no doubt there is some 
truth in this assessment, since it is extremely unlikely that east-Indian Bud- 
dhists would have chosen to develop this new manifestation of their religion if 
Sakta Saivism had not become the pre-eminent religious idiom of the region. But 


tion text of which this is part see ENGLISH 2002, p. 407, n. 207. 

533 Saduktikarnamrta 126. For the east-Indian character of names in -oka see here 
p. 227. 

534 For this depiction see two stone sculptures from Ratnagiri in Orissa (LINROTHE 
1999, figs. 198-202), two bronzes, one from Vikramasila and the other from an 
unrecorded site in eastern India (LINROTHE 1999, figs. 206-208), a Kashmirian 
bronze (PAL 1975, Plate 64a,b; LINROTHE 1999, fig. 211; Huntington Archive Scan 
0059531), some early Tibetan bronzes (LINROTHE 1999, figs. 213-214), a Nepalese 
bronze of the fourteenth century (PAL 2003, fig. 31), a Nepalese bronze dated 1772 
(REEDY 1997, fig. N299), a painting from Khara-khoto, before 1227 (RHIE and 
THURMAN 1991, fig. 92), and a Nepalese painting of the early seventeenth century 
(KREIJGER 1999, p. 53). In some Tibetan paintings Kalaratri’s emaciation is absent 
(e.g., PAL 20038, fig. 117; KOSSAK and SINGER 1998, fig. 43; RHIE and THURMAN 
1991, fig. 69.2); but that this is a secondary development can be inferred from its 
much more restricted occurrence. 

535 See Camunda (Camunda) in Huntington Archive. 
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the iconography of the humiliation of Carcikaé and Bhairava and the extensive 
learned literature that developed around the kernel of the Yoginitantras alert us 
to the fact that those who created and refined this tradition saw the matter in an 
entirely different light. In their view they were not succumbing passively to an 
alien influence. Fully conscious that they were assimilating the dominant Sakta 
Saiva idiom of the region, they justified their doing so as a means of converting 
non-Buddhists, taking their practices and encoding them with Buddhist mean- 
ing so that outsiders could rise effortlessly through what was familiar to them to 
what would save them, a view exactly reflected in Jayadratha’s myth of the com- 
pilation of anti-Saiva iconography, Sakta Saiva liturgy, Mantras, and Buddhist 
doctrine as a means of luring devout Saivas away from their faith. 

For while the learned literature of Tantric Buddhism claims with sincere 
conviction that its special methods are designed for exceptionally able aspirants 
within the Buddhist fold,°** its point of entry, namely initiatory introduction be- 
fore the Mandala, was designed to facilitate the recruitment of those outside it 
and to this end access was rendered as easy as possible. Thus in the seventh 
century the Mahavairocandbhisambodhi sets out a number of qualities to be 
sought in candidates but states that if even only one of these is present there is 
no need to investigate further;°?” and in the eight century the Sarvatathagata- 


536 See, for example, the doctrine of the four points of superiority of the Tantric form 
of the Mahayana, the Mantranaya, over the non-Tantric Way of the Perfections 
(paramitanayah) asserted in the *Nayatrayapradipa by an author whose name ap- 
pears in the Tenjur as Tripitakamala, an implausible name, perhaps an error for 
Tripitakamalla (Tshul gsum gyi sgron ma, f.16v3: de yang pha rol tu phyin pa’ 
theg pa chen po dang don gcig pa las de’i khyad par gang dag yod pa de brjod par 
bya’o | don gcig nyid ang ma rmongs dang | thabs mang dka’ ba med phyir dang | 
dbang po rnon poi dbang byas pas | sngags kyi bstan bcos khyad par ’phags “More- 
over, although there may be no difference in the goal [of the Mantramahayana] 
from that of the Paramitamahayana the points that distinguish [the former] should 
be stated[. This has been done done in the following verse]: “Though the goal is 
one and the same the MantraSsastra is superior (1) because it is free of delusion 
[on the path], (2) because it offers many methods [for reaching the goal], (3) be- 
cause it is free of difficulties, and (4) because only those with the highest capacity 
are qualified [to undertake it]”. The Sanskrit of the verse is preserved through 
citation (without attribution) in the Tattvaratnavali of Advayavajra (p.8) (A), the 
Sthitisamdsa of his disciple Sahajavajra (f. 1lv2 [6.5]) (B), and the anonymous 
Subhasitasamgraha (part 2, p. 31) (C): ekarthatve ‘py asammohdad *bahiipayad 
(AB Tib. [thabs mang] : vajropayad C) aduskarat | tiksnendriyadhikarac ca 
mantrasastram visisyate. It has also been cited by Ka ro pa (Karopa?), wrongly 
attributing it to a *Pradipoddyotanatantra (sgron ma gsal bai rgyud), in his com- 
mentary on the Caturmudranvaya (MATHES 2008, p. 96). According to the view of 
some, as reported by Gzhon nu dpal, Ka ro pa was another disciple of Advayavajra 
(Blue Annals, pp. 842-843, 847-849, reported by MATHES [2008, p. 89] as saying 
that he was a disciple of Advayavajra’s disciple Vajrapani). 


537 »Nam par snang mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pa’i rgyud (Mahdavairocana- 
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tattvasamgraha goes so far as to prohibit the application of any criteria for dis- 


tinguishing between those who are and are not worthy. Furthermore, it makes 


this open-door policy absolutely clear by specifying those to whom introduction 


before its Mandala is intended to appea 


1,588 


Next is [the topic of] the detailed procedure that begins with the entry of Va- 
jra disciples into this Great Mandala of the Vajradhatu. In this the first step is 


entry in as much it is the means of rescuing all persons without exception and 


of bringing about the accomplishment of the highest joy for the benefit of all. 
With regard to this entry before the Great Mandala [the officiant] need not ex- 
amine candidates to determine who is and is not worthy. Why is that? Venerable 


Tathagatas, there are (1) people who have commited great sins. By seeing and 
entering this Great Mandala of the Vajradhatu they will be freed of all the bad re- 
births [that would be the consequences of those sins].°° Venerable [Tathagatas], 


538 


539 


bhisambodhitantra), f. 162v4—6: de nas de yi phyi de nyin | slob ma dad cing rigs 
btsun pa | de bzhin dkon mchog gsum la dad | zab mo yi ni blo dang Idan | spro ba 
che zhing tshul khrims Idan | bzod dang Idan zhing ser sna med | dpa’ la yi dam 
brtan pa ni | bcu ’am brgyad dam bdun nam Inga | gcig gnyis bzhi las lhag kyang 
rung | dpyad mi dgos par gzung bar bya “Then, the next day, he should assemble 
candidates (1) with faith, (2) of good family, (3) with belief in the Three Jewels, (4) 
with deep understanding, (5) with great energy, (6) adhering to moral conduct, (7) 
patient, (8) free of envy, (9) intrepid, and (10) steadfast in their observances. They 
are acceptable without need for [further] examination if they have [all] ten, or eight, 
seven, five, one, two, four, or more [of these qualities].’ 

Sarvatathagatasamgraha, sections 210-213: athatra vajradhatumahamandale 
vajrasisyapravesadividhivistaro bhavati | tatra prathamam tavat praveso bhavaty 
asesanavasesasativadhatuparitranasarvahitasukhottamasiddhikaryakaranataya- 
tra mahamandalapravese patrapatrapariksa na karya | tat kasmad dhetoh | 
santi bhagavantas tathagatah kecit sattvaé mahdpdpakarinah | ta idam vajra- 
dhatumahamandalam drstva pravistva ca sarvapayavigata bhavisyanti | santi ca 
bhagavantah sattvah sarvarthabhojanapanakamagunagrddhah samayadvistah 
purascaranddisv asaktah | tesam apy atra yathakamakaraniyataya pravistanam sa- 
ruasadparipirir bhavisyati | santi ca bhagavantah sattvah nrttagayahasyalasyaha- 
raviharapriyatayG sarvatathagatamahdyanabhisamayadharmatanavabodhatvad 
anyadevakulamandalani pravisanti | sarvasaGpariptrisamgrahabhitesu niruttara- 
ratipritiharsasambhavakaresu sarvatathagatakulamandalesu siksapadabhayabhi- 
ta na pravisanti | tesam apayamandalapravesapathavasthitamukhanam ayam eva 
vajradhatumahamandalapravegso yujyate sarvaratiprityuttamasiddhisukhasau- 
manasyadnubhavanartham — sarvdpdayapratipravesabhimukhapathavinivartanaya 
ca | santi ca punar bhagavanto dharmikah sattvah sarvatathagatasilasamadhi- 
prajnottamasiddhyupadyair buddhabodhim prarthayanto dhydnavimoksadibhir 
bhimibhir yatantah klisyante | tesam atraiva vajradhatumahamandalapravesa- 
matrenaiva sarvatathagatatvam api na durlabham kim anga punar anya siddhir 
iti. 

The doctrine that the mere sight of the Mandala destroys all one’s sins is seen here 
in section 900: tato yathavan mukhabandham muktva mahaémandalam darsayet 
| mandale drstamatre tu sarvapGpair vimucyate “Then after duly removing the 
blindfold he should show him the Great Mandala. As soon as he has seen it he 
is freed of all his sins’. But it is much older. It is already found in the Maha- 
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there are (2) people who are attached to every [kind of] wealth, food, drink, and 
other sense objects, who are [therefore] averse to [submitting to] the rules [of the 
initiated] (samayah) and incapable of such disciplines as the Preliminary Obser- 
vance (purascaranam).*“° If they enter this [Mandala] they too will have all their 


manivipulavimanasupratisthitaguhyaparamarahasyakalpadharani, which may be 
the earliest Buddhist text teaching consecration in the context of introduction to 
a Mandala, here with the peculiarity that consecration precedes entry, while in 
the later tradition entry precedes consecration: f. 53v1—5 (Tib. f. 384v7): tatah 
anena mantrenabhisificya pravesayet: OM MANIVIPULASUPRATISTHITA*SIDDHE 
(Tib. : siddha Cod.) ABHISINCA MAM *SARVATATHAGATABHISEKAIR (Tib. : 
SARVATATHAGATABHISEKAI Cod.) BHARA BHARA *SAMBHARA SAMBHARA (Tib. 

SAMBHARA Cod.) *HUM HUM (Cod. : HUM Tib.) | yathabhisiktamatras 
ca sarvapGpavaranani pirvajanmasamjatani karmavaranani visuddhani bha- 
vanti sarva*suddhiparigrhito (Suddhi em. : guddha Cod.) bhavati sarvatatha- 
gatadhisthitah sarvatathagatabhisiktah ‘Then he should introduce him into the 
Mandala after consecrating him with the Mantra OM MANIVIPULASUPRATISTHITA- 
SIDDHE ABHISINCA MAM SARVATATHAGATABHISEKAIR BHARA BHARA SAMBHARA 
SAMBHARA HUM HUM. Merely through this consecration the obscurations of all his 
sins, the obscurations of his actions committed in previous lives, are eliminated. He 
possesses all purity. He has been entered-and-empowered by all the Tathagatas. 
All the Tathagatas have consecrated him’. According to the Zhen Yuan Catalogue 
of A.D. 800 (T. 2157-935a:26) the Chinese translation of this text (T. 1007) was pre- 
pared by an unknown translator of the Liang dynasty (503-557). However, I do not 
yet know if this passage is found in that translation. 

540 This is the practice otherwise known as purvaseva. It consists of a high number 
of repetitions of a Mantra along with ascetic restraints by means of which the 
practitioner qualifies himself to undertake procedures that require its use. See, 
e.g., Manjusriyamilakalpa, p.236: ddau tavat parvatagram aruhya vimésallaksa- 
ni japet | purvaseva krta bhavati | ksirahGrena mauninad nanyatra mantragata- 
cittena trigaranaparigrhitena utpdditabodhicittena ca posadhasilasamvarasama- 
dapanabodhisattvasamvaraparigrhitena japtavyam | tatah karmani bhavanti ‘Be- 
fore [beginning the Kalpa] he must first climb to a mountain top and [there] re- 
peat the Mantra two million times. [Thus] the Preliminary Service [of the Mantra] 
will have been accomplished. He must repeat the Mantra while sustaining himself 
with [nothing but] milk, maintaining silence, with his mind fixed on the Mantra 
and nothing else, after taking the three Refuges, having formally resolved to attain 
the Awakening, and having taken up the Posadha fast, the restraint of morality, 
and the restraint of a Bodhisattva. [Only] then can the rituals be undertaken.’ 
This, barring the specifically Buddhist vows, is exactly as prescribed in the Saiva 
Mantramarga, where, as here, the terms purvaseva and purascaranam /purascarya 
are standard and synonymous. See, e.g., Nisvdsaguhya, f. 80v3: japamdna-m eva 
masena purvaseva krta bhavati ‘By repeating the Mantra for a month the Pre- 
liminary Service will have been accomplished’; and Ksemaraja Svacchandoddy- 
ota ad 7.104cd: purascarya prathamam eva mantragrahapirvam vratam niyata- 
jJapadikaranam ‘The purascarya is the observance that follows immediately after 
receiving the Mantra. It is to do a fixed number of repetitions [of that Mantra] with 
certain other [requirements]. Living on a diet of milk and maintaining silence is 
also a standard feature of Saiva Mantra observances; see, e.g., Nigvasaguhya f. 81r4: 
dasaham ksiraharena japtavyah kdlamrtyum jayati; f. 82vr4: naktasi ksiraharo 
vG maunena tu japed yas tu | sa sivo *bdena manavah; f. 84v6: anena mantrena 
ksiraha@ro samvatsaram japet. 
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hopes fulfilled in accordance with their desires. Venerable [Tathagatas], there are 
(3) people who cannot grasp the nature of the understanding of the Mahayana of 
all the Tathagatas because they are attached to dancing, singing, joking, amuse- 
ments, and the pleasures of eating, and [so] take initiation before the Mandalas of 
other[, non-Buddhist] families of deities. Being afraid of the moral regulations [of 
Buddhism] they do not enter the Mandalas of the family of all the Buddhas, which 
comprise the fulfilment of all aspirations, which bestow the highest happiness, de- 
light, and joy. It is for these too, who are inclined to enter the way of Mandalas 
that lead to bad rebirths, that this entry into the Mandala of Vajradhatu is ap- 
propriate, so that they may experience every happiness and delight, the highest 
Siddhi, joy, and contentment and be turned aside from the path that leads them 
to enter all [Mandalas that result in] bad rebirths. Venerable [Tathagatas], there 
are also (4) pious persons, who seek the Buddhas’ enlightenment by means of 
the morality (silam), concentrations (sama@dhih), and wisdom (prajna) of all the 
Tathagatas but who experience hardship as they strive to attain the levels of the 
meditations (dhyadnam), liberations (vimoksah), and the other [states on the path 
taught in the Paramitanaya]. They will easily attain All-Buddha-hood without 
difficulty in this very life (atraiva), all the more so other Siddhis, simply by enter- 
ing this Mandala of Vajradhatu. 


Thus the text offered Mandala initiation not only to Buddhists, and in par- 
ticular to those who had found themselves unable to progress on the exacting 
path of the Paramitanaya, but also to sinners and sensualists regardless of their 
religion, and, most important in the present context, to outsiders who had al- 
ready taken a non-Buddhist Tantric initiation or might otherwise be expected do 
so. 

The Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha does not tell us whether it has particu- 
lar kinds of non-Buddhist Tantrics in mind. We can only guess from the character 
of the initiation ceremony, with its emphasis on possession, and the cult to which 
initiation leads, with its erotic and sensual elements, that Sakta Saivas must 
have been intended. Later sources, however, do make clear that it is indeed the 
non-Buddhist followers of the kinds of practice being adapted by the Buddhists 
that are in mind. Thus Anandagarbha, the period of whose activity, though not 


541 


yet narrowly determined, may be assigned to the ninth century,°*’ attempting 


541 The dating of Anandagarbha in the ninth century seems probable solely on the 
grounds of the range of his exegesis, which covers the Yogatantra systems of 
the Sarvatathagataattvasamgraha (his Sarvavajrodaya, his commentaries on the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha [Toh. 2511]), the Paramddya (his commentary 
[Toh. 2512]), the Mayajala (his commentary [Toh. 2513]), Guhyasamdja (his com- 
mentary [Toh. 1917]), and the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara (his com- 
mentary on the Sarvakalpasamuccaya [Toh. 1662]). In the last of these Tantric 
systems we also have in Sanskrit but not in Tibetan translation his Vajrajvdlodaya 
nama Ssriherukasaddhanopayika in a codex photographed by Rahula Sankrtyayana 
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in his commentary on the Guhyasamdjatantra to explain the extraordinary fact 
that the place where the Buddha is said to have been residing at the time that 


he revealed this Tantra is the vaginas of the goddesses, declares:® 


42 


If it is asked why he was residing in their private parts, the answer is [that this 


is] in order to bring it about that those devoted to the Tantras of Visnu and the 


other [gods], who have not yet abandoned [their attachment to] the objects of the 


senses, may come through desire itself to delight in the abandoning of desire. For 


they seek to attain the Siddhis of such [gods] as Visnu by resorting to women, 


and using such [offerings] as beef and urine. Those engaged in the quest for the 


Siddhis taught by these [gods do indeed] copulate with women [for this purpose]. 


For [it is said in their texts]: “Visnu is Bhagavan [‘the possessor of bhaga-’] in that 


he resides in the genitals (bhaga-) of women. He is called Narayana [for the same 


reason,] because [by residing there] he gives pleasure to men”. 


» 543 


542 


543 


in the Ngor monastery in Tibet which comprises apart from this work forty-one 
items pertaining to the cult of Hevajra (ISAACSON 1999). The dating is supported 
by the tradition (Blue Annals, p. 373) that he was a pupil of Dipankarabhadra, who 
was a pupil of Buddhajfiana, a contemporary of king Dharmapala (r. c. 775-812) (see 
here p. 93). 

gSang ba ‘dus pa’ dka’ grel, f. 4r3—5: ci’i phyir de dag gis gsang ba la bzhugs she 
na |smras pa khyab ’jug la sogs pa’i rgyud la mngon par dga’ zhing yul yongs su mi 
spong ba rnams ni ‘dod chags kyis ‘dod chags spong ba ‘di la dga’ ba bskyed par bya’i 
phyir te | ‘di ltar bud med bsten pa dang *ba sha dang (conj.: bshad Derge, Cone, 
Ganden) gci la sogs pa bsten pas khyad ‘jug la sogs pa bsgrub par ‘dod cing | des 
bstan pa’i dngos grub tshol pa la zhugs pa de dag btsun mo’i gsang pa la mngon par 
jug par ’gyur te | de yang | bha ga legs Idan khyab ’jug ste | bud med kyi ni mdoms 
na gnas | mi rnams dga’ bar byed pas na | des na sred med bu zhes bya zhes bshad 
do. 

The unknown author of this verse intends a nirvacanam of naérayanah. A nirva- 
canam is a kind of semantic analysis that explains why a word is appropriate to 
that to which it is applied (anvartha-). When this is not thought to be adequately 
revealed through ordinary grammatical analysis one may resort to an analysis in 
which the meaning sought is discovered by deriving one or more of a word’s syl- 
lables from a verbal root that resembles it in sound. See the analysis of Yaska’s 
statement of this principle in KAHRS 1998, pp. 35-39. In this case the name is 
made to mean ‘he who gives pleasure to men’. The first component in this analy- 
sis of naradyanah was evidently nara-, understood as either as ‘sons of man’ (nara-) 
by Astadhyayi 4.3.120 (tasyedam; cf. Manusmrti 1.10ab in another nirvacanam of 
narayanah: apo nara iti prokta Gpo vai narasiinavah), or as ‘men’ (nara-) by ap- 
plication of Astadhyayi 6.3.136 (anyesaém api drsyate) to account for non-standard 
lengthening of the first vowel. For these two alternatives see Kullika on Manusmrti 
1.10ab and Medhatithi on the same for the second. Since aya- can mean ‘good for- 
tune’, I speculate that the author found his meaning by deriving the last syllable, 
-na, from yni- ‘to lead [to]’,, arriving by this artifice at ‘he who leads men to good 
fortune, i.e. happiness’ (n@ran ayam sukham nayatiti narayanah), the substitu- 
tion of n for n being caused by the preceding r. The artificial derivation of -na 
from ni- is seen in the semantic analysis of samanah for the fourth of the five vi- 
tal energies implicit in, e.g., Nisvdsanaya 4.124ab (Nisvdsatattvasamhita f. 40r3) (> 
Svacchandatantra 7.308d): samanah samatam nayet, and Sardhatrisatikdlottara 
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It comes as a surprise that Anandagarbha attributes the extreme Tantric 
practices that he details here to Vaisnavas, since nothing of this kind has been 
noted in their known literature. Because of this and because the use of female 
consorts, cow-flesh, urine and other products of the male and female body in the 
propitiation of deities for the attaining of supernatural powers or effects appears 
in our sources to be the hallmark of the Saiva Vidyapitha, and of the Picumata in 


544 it is tempting to propose that Anandagarbha has made a mistake 


particular, 
and that had he been better informed or less careless he would have attributed 
these practices to those whom we know to have adopted them. But this cannot 
easily be accepted in the light of the fact that he backs up his attribution by 
citing a verse that supports it. I conclude, therefore, that his claim is rather evi- 
dence that some Vaisnavas had assimilated the transgressive, Sakta Saiva style 
of observance, just as the Buddhists had. In any case, whatever the accuracy of 
this attribution, it is extremely unlikely that Anandagarbha did not also have 
the Sakta Saivas in mind when he referred to “those devoted to the Tantras of 
Visnu and other [gods]”. 

Similarly Sraddhakaravarman, one of the Indian teachers of the Ti- 
betan translator Rin chen bzang po (958-1055), says in his *Yoganiruttara- 


10.10cd: samam nayati gatresu samano naéma marutah. 

544 See, e.g., Picumata f.280v4: 67.71 Saktigarte ksipel lingam tatah pija<m> 
samarabhet | gati-r-dgatiyogena saktiviksobhatatparah ‘He should insert his pe- 
nis into the vagina of his consort and then begin the worship, intent on 
bringing his consort to orgasm through to-and-fro motion’; f. 106v3—-4: 22.152 
Saktim tu ksobhayen mantri vidydyastasatam japet | mantrasya v@ japec caiva 
svayagavidhicoditam || 153 dravyaprasya pura kriva gomamsam kincisamyutam 
| surdsthinad samayuktam pistam pindikrtan tatha || 154 ksobhadravyena 
sammardya lingakaram tu karayet | praksiped yonimadhye tu nimisam cdlya 
pidayet || 155 mantram ucca@rayen mantri samkhyaydstasatam tatha | karsayitva 
tu tam lingam gudikam karayet tatah || 156 japarcanavidhau nityam pijayet 
sadhakottamah ‘The Mantra-adept should arouse his consort and [as he does so] 
repeat the Vidya 108 times. He should do the repetition of his Mantra as pre- 
scribed in the procedure for his set of deities. First he should swallow the sub- 
stances. Then he should grind cow-flesh mixed with faeces and surdsthi (urine?) 
into a ball, kneed it with the ejaculates, make it into the shape of a Linga, insert 
it into [his consort’s] vagina, move it about for a short while and then compress it. 
The Mantra-adept should utter the Mantra 108 times, then withdraw the Linga, 
and make it into a pellet. The best of Sadhakas should always offer [this] when he 
performs the repetition of the Mantras and the act of worship’; f. 10v5: gomamsam 
guggulam caiva pinyakam lagunam tathG || 3.210 siddhyartham gudika hy eta 
homayen nityakarmani | mandale tarpanam krtvad gomamsasurayanvitam ‘Cow- 
flesh, bdellium, oil-cake, and garlic: he should offer this [mixture as a] pellet into 
the consecrated fire in his daily ritual’; f. 141v2 (28.38cd): gomamsam suraya 
misram homayita vicaksanah “The adept should offer into the fire cow-flesh mixed 
with wine’; f. 39v3 (5.40ab): sampute sthapayitva tu mitrahomam tu karayet ‘He 
should place urine in a bowl and offer it into the fire’. 
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tantrarthavatarasamgraha, referring to the Yogatantras as the Tantras of 
Method (Upayatantras) and to the Yoginitantras as the Tantras of Wisdom 
(Prajnatantras):>* 


A Method Tantra is one in which the Mandala shows mainly male deities in order 
to train (vini-) men and insiders (svayiithya-), whereas a Wisdom Tantra is one 
in which, in order to train women and non-Buddhist outsiders (bahyatirthika-), 
the Mandala shows mainly female deities, deities, that is, who are appropriate 
for these.°4® A Method Tantra is one that exhibits deities that purify the outer 
and inner aggregates of personality (skandhah), the elements (dhatavah), and 
the faculties and their objects (@yatandni), whereas a Wisdom Tantra is one that 
exhibits deities that purify the outer and inner channels of the vital energy (nadi) 
and the Bodhicitta [semen]. A Method Tantra is one that exhibits deities [whose 
appearance and conduct are] in conformity with the [norms of] the world, whereas 
a Wisdom Tantra is one that exhibits deities [whose appearance is] contrary to 
[these norms of] the world. 


Since Sraddhakaravarman states here that the predominance of female deities 
is designed to recruit non-Buddhists he can mean only the followers of Sakta 
Saivism, since there is no other known group to whom this feature would have 
been particularly appealing. As for the other features that he identifies as dis- 
tinctive of the Yoginitantras, he does not state explicitly that they were intro- 
duced with the same purpose in mind; but it seems to me probable that he means 
this to be understood, since the transgressive character of these deities, his third 
distinctive feature, is indeed a fundamental characteristic of the goddesses wor- 
shipped by these outsiders. 

The Buddhism sponsored by the Palas had come a long way: too far, in fact, 
for those conservative Buddhist monks at Vajrasana who adhered to the ancient 


545 >Nal ’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud kyi don la jugs pa bsdus pa, ff. 103v7-104r3: gang 
du skyes pa dang rang gi sde pa ‘dul ba’i phyir lha poi rnam pa mang par ston pai 
dkyil ’khor ni thabs kyi rgyud do | gang du bud med dang phyi rol mu stegs can ‘dul 
ba’i phyir de dag dang rjes su mthun pa’ lha moi rnam pa mang pa’i dkyil ’khor 
ston pa ni shes rab kyi rgyud do | gang du phyi nang gi phung po dang khams dang 
skye mched kyi rnam par dag pa’i lha ston pa ni thabs kyi rgyud do | gang du phyi 
nang gi rtsa dang byang chub kyi sems rnam par dag pa’ lha ston pa ni shes rab kyi 
rgyud do | gang du jig rten dang rjes su mthun pa’i lha’i rnam pa ston pa ni thabs 
kyi rgyud do | gang du ‘jig rten dang ‘gal ba’i lha’i rnam pa ston pa ni shes rab kyi 
rgyud. 

Part of this formulation, namely the doctrine that the Yogatantras are designed to 
appeal to men and the Yoginitantras to women, has scriptural status, being found in 
the mKha’ ’gro ma’ dra ba’ rdo rje gur rgyud (Dakinivajrapanjaratantra), f. 104v5— 
6: skyes bu rnams ni gdul ba’ phyir | rnal ’byor rgyud ni yang dag bshad | btsun mo 
rnams ni bsdu ba’ phyir | rnal ’byor ma yi rgyud bshad do “The Yogatantras were 
taught in order to train (*vinayandya) men. The Yoginitantras were taught in order 
to recruit (*samgrahaya) women’. 


54 


aD 
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Buddhism of the Sravakayana. For according to the testimony of Taranatha 
they broke up the silver image of Heruka in the temple and burnt the collection 
of Tantras housed there, saying that these were the teachings not of the Buddha 
but of Mara, the evil obstructor of the Buddha’s enlightenment.°*” 


THE REFLUX OF BUDDHIST SAKTISM INTO THE SAKTISM OF BENGAL. In- 
deed, Buddhism had assimilated the Sakta Saiva style of religion so thoroughly 
that some of its creations went on to be adopted into the later Sakta Saivism of 
eastern India with little or no revision. This is the case with the goddesses Chin- 
namasta and Ugratara. The Buddhist origin of Chinnamasta is certain, since 
her Sakta Mantra is SRIM HRIM KLIM AIM VAJRAVAIROCANIYE HUM HUM PHAT 
SVAHA, and the two companions that flank her are Dakini and Varnini.*“* In the 
Buddhist prototype the flanking goddesses are Vajravarnani and Vajravairocani, 
and the Mantra for recitation (j@pamantrah) is OM SARVABUDDHADAKINIYE 
OM OM VAJRAVARNANIYE OM VAJRAVAIROCANIYE HUM HUM HUM PHAT PHAT 
SVAHA.°4? Moreover, the procedure of her visualization retains features dis- 
tinctive of her Buddhist Sadhana, notably that one is to visualize the goddess 
standing on a red sun-disk marked with a Yoni triangle on a white lotus in one’s 
navel.°°° The only differences here are that in the Buddhist Sadhana the triangle 


547 Reva gar chos *byung, p. 168, ll. 14—: he ru kai sku dngul las byas pa chen po zhig 
dang | sngags kyi glegs bam mang dag cig yod pa si nga gling pa sogs nyan thos 
se ndha pa ’ga’ zhig gis ‘di dag ni bdud kyis byas pa’o zhes byas nas | glegs bam 
rnams kyis bud shing byas | sku gzugs de yang dum bur bgos nas rnyed pa byas 
so ‘There was a great silver statue of Heruka and many manuscripts of [texts of 
the] Mantra[naya]. Some Saindhava Sravakas from such [regions] as Sri Lanka, 
saying that these manuscripts had been created by Mara, used them as fuel, and, 
moreover, after dividing up the image into pieces pocketed them’; HBI, p. 279. 

548 Saktapramoda, p. 222 (her Mantra); pp. 221, 224-225 (the visualization of Chinna- 
masta, Dakini and Varnini) 

549 Abhisamayamanyari, pp. 151-152. 

BbO Saktapramoda, pp. 224-225, Purascaryarnava, p. 816, Karmakdnda, vol. 
4, p. 239d-240a (in the Kashmirian Saktasraddha): svana@bhau nirajam 
dhyayec chuddham vikasitam sitam | tatpadmakogamadhye tu mandalam canda- 
rocisah | japakusumasamkasam raktabandhikasamnibham | rajahsattvatamo- 
rekhayonimandalamanditam | madhye tasya mahddevim stryakotisamaprabham 
| chinnamastam kare vaéme dharayantim svamastakam | prasaritamukhim 
bhimam lelihanagrajihvikam | pibantim raudhirim dharam nijakanthavinirgatam 
| vikirnakegapdsam ca nanadpuspasamanvitam | daksine ca kare kartrim 
mundamalavibhisitam | digambaradm mahaghoram pratydlidhapade sthitam 
| asthimaladharam devim ndagayajfopavitinim | ratikamoparistham ca sada 
dhyayanti mantrinah ‘He should visualize a pure, open, white lotus in his navel, 
the disc of the sun in the centre of the seed-pod of that lotus with the colour of 
the Japa flower, resembling the red Bandhika blossom, adorned by a Yoni triangle 
with [three] lines[, red, white, and black representing the Gunas] Rajas, Sattva, 
and Tamas. At its centre Mantra adepts always visualize the Great Goddess Chin- 
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has the strictly Buddhist name dharmodaya and that the goddess is visualized 
as a transformation out of a yellow HRIH visualized in that triangle.*>1 

In the case of Tara the Buddhist origin is even more apparent, since here the 
dependence extends to textual borrowing. For the Sakta literature of the worship 
of this goddess has incorporated the Mahacinakramatdrasaddhana of the Bud- 
dhist Sasvatavajra, which appears almost in its entirety in the eleventh chapter 
of the Sakta Phetkarinitantra. 

I am unable to determine within narrow limits how long after Sasvatavajra 
this Tantra was composed.°”” The earliest mention of the text in sources known 
to me is in 2.15 of the Sarvollasatantra of Sarvanandanatha, in a list of a canon 
of sixty-four Tantras cited from the Todalatantra but not appearing in the pub- 
lished text of that work. It is probable that Sarvanandanatha, who wrote his 
work in Senhati in what is now Bangladesh, was born around the beginning 
of the fifteenth century.*°? It is tempting to assume that the Phetkdrini was 
written at a time closer to Saévatavajra’s than to Sarvanandanatha’s, that is to 


namasta shining like ten million suns, holding her own [severed] head in her left 
hand, fearsome, with the mouth [of her severed head] open wide, with the tip of 
her tongue licking greedily, drinking the stream of blood that gushes from her neck, 
her hair loosened, adorned with various flowers, holding a chopping-knife in her 
right hand, adorned with a garland of heads, naked, most terrible, standing in the 
Pratyalidha posture, with a necklace of bones and a snake as her sacred thread, 
standing on Kama and Rati’. 

Abhisamayamafjart, p.151: svanabhisthasuklakamalasiryasthitasinduraruna- 
dharmodayaémadhye pitahrihkarajaé svayam eva kartitasuamastakam vaémahasta- 
sthitam dharayanti ... ‘Arising by transformation of a yellow syllable HRIH in the 
centre of a vermilion-red Dharmodaya triangle upon a sun[-disc] on a white lotus in 
his navel, holding her own head, which she herself has severed, in her hand ...’. 
The take-over of Sagvatavajra’s Saddhana of Ugratara (= Sadhanamala 101) by 
the Phetkarinitantra and its subsequent influence have been demonstrated by 
BUHNEMANN (1996). Saévatavajra flourished around the last decades the tenth 
century and the first decades of the eleventh. His Bahyapiijavidhi (= Sadhanamala 
252), Hastapujavidhi (= Sadhanamala 253), and Cakrasamvarabalividhi are found 
in the series of ritual texts published in FINOT 1934 from a manuscript brought 
to China in 1057 by the Dhyana master Baocang on his return from India. His 
Sadhana of Ugratara is found in the *Saddhanaégataka (a facsimile of an undated 
Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscript from Tibet has been published in BUHNEMANN 1994 
= Toh. 3306 ff.) and was translated into Tibetan by the Indian Pandita *Amogha- 
vajra and the Tibetan monk Bari Rin chen grags of Khams (Toh. 3373; DT, Rgyud, 
Mu, f. 49v1, colophon: rgya nag po’i rim pa’ sgrol ma’ sgrub thabs slob dpon rtag 
pai rdo rjes mdzad brjogs so | pa ndi ta don yod rdo rje dang khams pa lo tsa ba 
dge slong ba ris bsgyur cing zhus so). The latter was born in 1040 (Blue Annals, 
pp. 73 and 405) and was appointed to the chair of Sa skya in 1103 (Blue Annals, 
p. 211). A Sanskrit manuscript of his most important work, his commentary on the 
Laghusamvara, translated by Bu ston Rin chen grub (Toh. 1410), survives in the 
Potala Palace in Lhasa, where it awaits study. 

553 SANDERSON 2007), p. 236, fn. 89. 


551 


552 
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say, when the Buddhist Mantranaya was still at its height in eastern India, be- 
fore the destruction of the great monasteries around 1200. But this destruction 
did not eliminate Tantric Buddhism and its literature from the region at a sin- 
gle stroke. For it was still alive in the early fifteenth century, when Vanaratna 
(1384-1468) travelled to Tibet in 1426, 1433, and 1453, gave various Tantric ini- 
tiations, notably in the Kalacakra according to the system of Anupamaraksita, 
and assisted in the translation of Tantric texts, as is attested in the biography 
of this extraordinary figure given by Gzhon nu dpal (1392-1481), °° who col- 
laborated with him in a translation of the *Trayodasatmakasricakrasamvara- 
mandalavidhi (Toh. 1489). We also have the Vanaratnastotrasaptaka, a San- 
skrit hymn in praise of Vanaratna composed during his lifetime by a devout 
lay Buddhist Aditya, whom both the Sanskrit and Tibetan colophons say was 


555 and we have a manuscript of the Mahayana classic Bod- 


a native of Magadha; 
hicaryavatara copied by a lay Buddhist in Bengali characters at Venugrama in 
1436.°°6 

After her incorporation from the Mantranaya Tara became with Daksinakali 
and Tripurasundari one of the three principal deities in the east-Indian Sakta 
system of the ten Mahavidyas, which soon became widely disseminated through- 
out the subcontinent. Thus in a passage cited from the scripture Jidnadvipa in 
the Sarvolladsatantra (3.1-29) the ten Mahavidyas are said to be [Daksina]kali 
(Syama), Tara, and Tripurasundari (Sodasi), with the third dividing into eight: 
herself and the seven others that make up the total of ten, namely Bhuvanesgvar1, 
Bhairavi, Chinnamasta, Dhumavati, Bagalamukhi, Matangi, and Kamala. The 
centrality of these three goddesses is reflected in the corpus of east-Indian Sakta 
scriptures. The Todalatantra teaches the rites of these three alone, and the 
Brhannilatantra follows the same model but adds Kamakhya, the great goddess 
of Assam. Their centrality is also evident among the Paippaladin Atharvavedins 
of Orissa; for when they absorbed the influence of the Saktism of Bengal in the 
latest stratum of their diverse Angirasakalpa corpus it was principally the rites 
of Daksinakali and Tara that they adopted.*°” 

The importance of Tara in late east-Indian Saktism is independently 


554 Blue Annals, pp. 797-805. On the career of Vanaratna see ERHARD 2004. 

555 HAHN 1996, p. 37: samaptam idam [vanaJratnastotrasaptakam | krtir magadha- 
desiyadityanam iti; p. 40: dpal ldan bla ma nags kyi rin chen bstod pa bdun pa ‘di 
ni rdzogs so | yul ma ga dha nas byung ba’i bsnyen dam pa nyi ma pa zhes bya bas 
mdzad pa’o (*samaptam idam sriguruvanaratnastotrasaptakam | krtir magadha- 
desiyaparamopasakadityanam). 

556 SHASTRI 1917, p.21: ASB MS 8067. The scribe identifies himself as Sadbauddha- 
karanakayasthathakkura Amitabha. 

557 SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 235-236, fn. 88. 
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confirmed by the existence of substantial texts devoted exclusively to her 
worship, notably the Tararahasyaurtti of Gaudiya Sankara composed in 1630, 
the Tarabhaktisudharnava, a work in some 11,000 verses composed by Nrsimha 
Thakkura c. 1688, the Tarabhaktitarangini of Kasinatha, composed in 1682 
at the request of Krsnacandra, Maharaja of Nadia in West Bengal, and two 
other works with the same title, one by Vimalanandanatha and the other by 
Prakasanandanatha. 


THE JAINS’ ADAPTATION OF THE SAIVA MANTRASASTRA 


Jainism too enjoyed royal support during this period, notably in western 
India under the Caulukyas and in Karnataka among the Gangas of Talakad, 
the Rastrakitas, and Hoysalas;°°® and it too developed a Tantric ritual culture 
along Saiva lines for the propitiation (@radhana) of Mantra-goddesses for mun- 
dane benefits using Mudras, Japa, and offerings into fire (homah). Among god- 
desses worshipped in Jaina rites for such purposes are Laksmi and Vagisvari 
(Sarasvati) belonging to the higher world, the Vidyadevis belonging to the mid- 
dle,*°? and, most important, in the lower world the Yaksi attendants of the 
Tirthankaras, associated with major Jaina pilgrimage sites, notably Ambika 
(/Kismandini), the attendant of Neminatha at Girnar, Cakresvari, the attendant 
of Rsabha at Satrufijaya, Padmavati, the attendant of Parsvanatha at Sravana 
Belgola, and Jvalamalini, the attendant of Candraprabha.°© 

That these deities were developed on the basis of the Saiva tradition 
is more transparently obvious here than in Buddhism. Thus the Bhairava- 
padmavatikalpa, the Digambara Mallisena’s Paddhati on the propitiation of 
Padmavati, written in 1057 equates her with Totala, Tvarita, Nitya, Tripura, 


and Tripurabhairavi, all well-known Mantra-goddesses of the Sakta Saivas.°*! 


558 See STEIN 1998, especially pp. 147-152. 

559 In the classical listing these are the following eighteen: Rohini, Prajiapti, 
Vajrasrnkhala, Vajrankusa, Apraticakra, Purusadatta, Kali, Mahakali, Gauri, 
Gandhari, Sarvastramahajvala, Manavi, Vairotya, Acchupta, Manasi, and 
Mahamanasi. 

560 For images of Ambika, Cakresvari, Padmévati, and Jvalamdlini see, e.g., AITSPL, 
Accession numbers 45246, 10029, 58659, and 19995. On the cult of Padmavati see 
JHAVERY 1944. On the cult of Jvalamalini see SETTAR 1969. 

561 On the worship of goddesses in Jainism and their division between the three worlds 
(ardhvalokah, tiryaglokah, and adholokah) see CORT 1987. On the centrality of 
the culture of Mantras and Mantrasiddhas in medieval Jainism see the survey 
and analysis by Paul DUNDAS (1998), who writes there of “the Jain mantrasastra’s 
partial linkage to an ultimately Saiva-inspired style of religiosity” (p.36), of the 
Jnadnarnava of the Digambara Subhacandra, probably in the tenth century, that 
it “blends much of the “software” of Saiva mantragastra with specifically Jaina so- 
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Unlike Saivism, Pancaratra, and Tantric Buddhism in its mature form, 
Jaina Tantrism did not claim to offer Jainas a new path to liberation. It 
remained entirely focused on mundane benefits. Nonetheless it was not the 
preserve of the laity. Monks produced the manuals and monks were held to 
perform these propitiations. Thus Yasobhadrasutri and other Mantra-adepts 
(mantrikah) use the power that they have obtained by propitiating the goddess 
Kurukulla to unblock the throat of Devacarya when on the sixteenth day of a 
debate in the court of the Caulukya Siddharaja between him and the Digambara 
Kumudacandra the latter had used his supernatural power to silence him 
by causing him to choke;°®? the Jaina Guru of king Ajayapala undertakes a 
two-month propitiation of Ambika on the Raivataka mountain at Girnar in 
order to gain for himself the boon of equality with the renowned Svetambara 
Hemacandra and for his patron that of equality with Kumarapala, the great 
Caulukya king of Gujarat.°®? Hemacandra, Devendrasiri, and Malayagirisiri 
go to the same mountain at night to undertake the propitiation of the Siddha- 
cakramantra, after first performing preliminary rites to summon the presiding 
goddess Ambika into their presence; and Hemacandra propitiates the spell- 
goddess Tribhuvanasvamini in Anahillapattana, the Caulukya capital, in order 
to ask her about the previous birth of his pupil Kumarapala.>™ 

As in the non-Jaina tradition the goddesses were put to work to serve the 
interests of rulers. The Prabandhacintamani of Merutungacarya, written at 
Vardhamana (Vadhvan) in eastern Kathiavad in 1304, claims that Padmavati 
was propitiated by means of a fire-sacrifice by a Digambara monk in order to 
protect Varanasi, the capital of king Jayacandra (in the late twelfth century), 
from attack by a Muslim army;°© bards in Karnataka at the court of Yasodhara 


teriological concerns” (p. 35), and of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa that it “contains 
an account of the well-known six magical arts (satkarmani), not greatly dissimilar 
from their Hindu equivalents” (p. 33). 

562 Merutunga, Prabandhacintamani, p.169: sodase dine akasmike devacaryasya ka- 
nthavagrahe mantrikaih sriyasobhadrasiribhir atulyakurukulladeviprasddalab- 
dhavarais tatkanthapithat ksanat ksapanakakrtakarmananubhavat kesakandukah 
patayam cakre. 

563 Kumarapaladevaprabandha 854: cintitam devataradhanam vind manorathanam 
siddhir na | ato raivatake gatua devim ambam paritosya hemacaryasamo bhavi- 
syami | upavasatrayam tad anu talahattikayam paranam | ekah paricaryakarah | 
evam masa 2 tapahprante devy amba pratyaksa jata karyam vada | tenoktam yadr- 
Sah kumarapGladevas tadrgam ajayapaladevam yadrso hemacaryas tadrgam mam 
vidhehiti. 

564 Kumarapdlaprabodhaprabandha §61. On the worship of the Siddhacakra see 
JHAVERY 1944, pp. 167-169. 

565 Kumarapdladevaprabandha §21. 

566 Prabandhacintamani, pp. 294-295. 
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567 and 


are said to have invoked Aparajita to secure the king victory in battle; 
these powers are fully confirmed by the manuals for these rites. According to 
the unpublished Juadlamdlinikalpa, composed by the Digambara Indranandin in 
Karnataka in 939, the benefits that can be attained by propitiating Jvalamalini 
include the splitting open of the gates of enemy forts; and the Bhairava- 
padmdavatikalpa teaches a spell (vidya) for making one’s enemies fall asleep 
and magical receipts both for causing dissension among them (vidvesanam) and 
causing their death (ma@ranam). Moreover, Padmavati was the lineage goddess 


568 and functioned in 


(kuladevi) of a number of Jaina ruling houses in Karnataka 
this capacity much as she would have done if they had not been converted. Thus 
she appears in a local manifestation as the Padmavati of Sagakapura (Sosaviru) 
in a Jaina myth of the origin of the name of the Hoysala (/Poysala) dynasty 
related in an inscription of 1133.56? When a Jaina ascetic Yogin was trying to 
subjugate this goddess with a Mantra and a tiger sprang out to break its power 
the ascetic commanded king Sala, saying “Strike [it], O Sala” (poy sala).°”° The 
king then worshipped the goddess under the name Vasantika. Since this story 
introduces an account of the conquests of the dynasty it is probable that the 
goddess is seen here in the manner of the martial lineage goddesses of the Sakta 
Saiva type venerated by non-Jaina kings during the early medieval period as 
the source of their sovereignty and military might. 

In one important respect, however, Jaina lineage goddesses were bound to 
differ from their non-Jaina counterparts. Since Jainas are the strictest of vege- 
tarians and are rigorously opposed to the harming of any living creature, their 
goddesses, like those of the Buddhists, had to renounce the animal sacrifices that 
were so conspicuous a part of their cult in non-Jaina lineages.°’! Thus the Osval 


567 CORT 1987, p. 248. 

568 Notably the Silaharas, Rattas, and Santaras; see CORT 1987, p. 243. 

569 BC 5:124. 

570 Cf. EI 6:10, 1.6: sa hoy saleti prapat tam kila vinihatya hoysalakhyam. 

571 In the Buddhist case, however, animal sacrifice, though unusual, does occur. We 
see it in the mahabali sacrifice performed by the Buddhist Newars at Lagankhel 
on the occasion of the chariot festival of Bugmalokesvara (Karundémaya); see SIN- 
CLAIR 2008. Nor is this a recent innovation. See Catuspithatantra ff. 30r2-32r3. 
The Mantra for the Bali there (f. 31v2—) is derived from a Saiva prototype seen 
in the Vidyapitha’s Nisisamcara (14.56-63; ff. 47v5-48v2: ekaurkse smasane va 
...). My pupil Péter-Daniel Szanté has kindly informed me (personal communi- 
cation, 4 March, 2009) that the verses that immediately precede that Mantra in 
this manuscript, containing the reference to sanguinary offerings, are not part of 
the original Catuspitha but have been added from the Catuspithamandalopayika 
of Caryavratipada (19.30—33 [f. 20r]). On that work, its author, and the incorpo- 
ration of material from it in this MS of the Catuspitha see SZANTO 2008a. He 
has also drawn my attention to references to sanguinary offerings elsewhere in the 
Catuspitha itself, in the Sadhana of Dakini (2.4.63-66) and in that of Cusini (2.4.75), 
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Jainas of Rajasthan and Saurashtra hold that their lineage deity Saccika or Sac- 
ciya adopted her present non-violence only when she and they were converted 
to Jainism by the monk Ratnaprabhasiri, probably in the twelfth century,*”? in 
consequence of his having miraculously cured a boy of snake-bite when he had 
already been thought dead and prepared for cremation. They claim that be- 
fore their conversion they had been Rajput warriors—a claim also found among 
other Jain castes—*’? and she a fierce Camunda whom they propitiated with the 
Tantric rites of the Vamamarga. Her pre-Jaina past is still visible in her tem- 
ple at Osian near Jodhpur, the Osvals’ original home. For the outer wall of her 
innermost shrine shows images of Camunda, Mahisasuramardini, Sitala, anda 
naked Bhairava.°"4 

We have another story of the conversion of a lineage goddess in Jaina 
accounts of the life of the Caulukya king Kumarapala of Gujarat (r. 1143- 
1174), who converted from Saivism to Jainism under the influence of the 
illustrious Svetambara scholar monk Hemacandra. According to these accounts 
Kanthesvari, the lineage goddess of the Caulukyas, and the other goddesses 
associated with her had always been placated during the nine days of the annual 


and to a reference to the attracting of animal and human victims (pasuh) at the end 
of the ninth chapter of the Vajradaka. That passage is derived from Laghusamvara 
32.1-2 and 31.2—3b. See also here p. 182, on human sacrifice. 

572 See DUNDAS 2002, p. 149. 

573 On the claims of Rajput ksatriya ancestry among the Jain castes of the Osvals, 
Khandelvals, Agravals, and Srimals see BABB 1993, pp. 7-8. 

574 AGRAWALA 1954 and 1956; CORT 1987, pp. 243-244; and BABB 1993, pp.9-10, 
following accounts in BHUTORIYA 1988. For photographs of the Camunda and 
Mahisasuramardini see AIJSPL, Accession numbers 59386 and 59388. An account 
of the conversion of Saccika is found in a chronicle, the Upakesgagacchapattavali, 
of the monastic community followed by the Osval laity, which ends with the in- 
stallation of Siddhasuri in [Vikrama] 1655. See pp. 237-238 of the translation by 
HOERNLE (1890), who does not provide the original, for which see AGRAWALA 1954. 
Ratnaprabhasiri describes Saccika in that account as follows (HOERNLE’s transla- 
tion, p. 237), addressing her former devotees: ‘O ye faithful, ye should not go to the 
temple of Sachchika-devi; she is merciless, and incessantly delights in hearing the 
sound of the breaking of bones and the killing of buffaloes, goats, and other animals; 
the floor of her temple is stained with blood, and it is hung about with festoons of 
fresh skins; the teachers of her devotion, rites, and service, are cruel men; she is 
altogether disgusting and horrible’. The text continues: ‘Hearing these words of the 
Acharya, they replied,— “What you say, O Lord, is quite true; but if we do not go to 
worship that cruel Devi, she will slay us and our families.” The Acharya, however, 
promised to protect them; whereupon they ceased to go any longer to the temple 
of the Devi’. Ratnaprabhasiuri then goes on to convert the goddess, a tradition also 
asserted in an inscription of 1598 (CORT 1987, p. 244). Thereafter, it is said, she 
would accept no sanguinary offerings and not even red flowers, because they resem- 
ble such offerings. 
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Navaratra festival by the sacrifice of thousands of goats and buffaloes.°”> But 
this stops when Kumarapala, now a convert to Jainism, declares a fourteen-year 
ban on the taking of life. Kanthesvari appears before the king and demands to 
know why she and the other goddesses have been denied their usual sacrifices. 
When he explains that he cannot sacrifice to her now that he is a Jaina she is 
enraged and strikes him on the head with her trident, causing leprous sores to 
break out on his body. Hemacandra miraculously cures his affliction, tries to 
persuade the goddess to accept in future offerings of vegetarian food of equal 
value, and when this fails binds her with a Mantra. Thoroughly humbled, she 
begs the king to free her, promising that if she is released she will give up her 
ways and work instead to police his ban on the slaughter of animals throughout 
his realm. With Hemacandra’s permission he releases her and she takes to her 
new role as the king’s informer with all the zeal of the convert.°”® She reports a 
vassal king in Saurastra for secretly butchering goats in his home: Kumarapala 
sends his minister Udayana at the head of an army to punish him.*”” She 
reports a merchant for plucking a louse from his wife’s head and crushing it: 
his entire property is seized and the money used to fund the building of a Jaina 


monastery, named accordingly the Monastery of the Louse (Yukavihara).°”° 


575 Three thousand seven hundred goats and thirty-seven buffaloes were to be sac- 
rificed: a hundred goats and one buffalo on the first day, two hundred goats 
and two buffaloes on the second, three hundred goats and three buffaloes on the 
third, and so on, so that nine hundred goats and nine buffaloes were sacrificed 
on the ninth (Mahanavami). See Somatilakastri, Kumdrapdladevacarita wv. 387— 
389: suddhasamyaktvapiitatma mahdnavamiparvani | kumarapdlabhipala 
amigdadibhir akhyata || 388 devi *kanthesvari (corr. :kamtesvari Ed.) gotradevi suam 
bhavyam thate | ekam chagasatam caiko mahisah pratipaddine || 389 etavad eva 
dvigunam dvitiye divase punah | trtiye trigunam yavan navame *navasamgunam 
(corr. :nava samgunam Ed.); and Kumarapdlaprabodhaprabandha 875: athamarim 
pravartayati rdajani dsvinasuklapakso ‘gat | tatra *kanthesvaryadidevatanam 
(kanthesvaryadi corr.:kantesvaryadi Ed.) arcakair vijhaptam deva saptamyam 
sapta satdni pasavah sapta mahisads ca devatanam puro diyante rajna | evuam 
astamyam astau satani navamyadm nava Ssatdaniti. In the editions of the 
Kumarapdladevacarita and the Kumdrapdlaprabodhaprabandha the goddess’ 
name appears in the form Kantesvarti. I have corrected this to Kanthesvari on the 
dubious strength of a passage in the Prabandhacintamani of Merutunga in which 
the author implies that she owes her name to the fact that in the eighth century 
Vanaraja, the founder of the Capotkata dynasty that preceded the Caulukyas at 
Anahillapattana, had a shrine built for her in the kanthah (‘narrow entrance’?) 
of his palace (p.35: tatha ca tena dhavalagrhakanthe kanthesvariprasddas ca 
karitah). 

576 Kumarapdladevacarita, vv. 387-396 and Kumarapalaprabodhaprabandha §75. 

577 Kumarapdlaprabodhaprabandha §85. 

578 Kumarapdladevacarita, vv. 404—406; cf. Kumarapdlaprabodhaprabandha §77. The 
same sources relate another occasion on which the Jaina Mantravada was used 
to curb a sanguinary goddess. Hemacandra and YaSgascandra fly through the 
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Thus, while drawing heavily on the Sakta Saiva tradition of the propitia- 
tion of Mantra-goddesses, the Jain Mantravada, was bound to keep itself free of 
the sanguinary aspects of those cults and, also, one would assume, of all other 
transgressive elements that would conflict with the ascetic character of the Jaina 
path, notably the use of flesh and alcohol, and the employment of female consorts. 
However, that exclusion was not as complete as one would expect in respect of 
the last of these elements. This is apparent in the accounts of two of the pro- 
pitiations mentioned above. We are told that when Hemacandra, Devendrasuri, 
and Malayagirisuiri undertook the propitiation of the Siddhacakramantra on the 
Raivataka mountain they did so with a Padmini in the person of the wife of a vil- 
lage headman as their Tantric assistant (uttarasddhakatvena).*”® How the wife 
of the village headman assisted in the propitiation is not stated. But the story of 
Hemacandra’s propitiation of Tribhuvanasvamini is more explicit. Again he has 
the assistance of a Padmini. The daughter-in-law of a farmer is brought to the 
city for this purpose and the goddess shows her favour after Hemacandra has 


air from Anahillapattana to Bhrgupura (Bhrgukaccha, Bharukaccha, modern 
Bharuch/Broach) and attempt to tame the Tantric goddess Saindhava, who had 
possessed the minister Ambada. She shows her contempt for Hemacandra by stick- 
ing out her tongue. Yasascandra punishes her by pounding some grains of rice in 
a mortar. The first blow causes her temple to quake, and the second and third 
cause her image to shudder and then be dislodged. She falls at Hemacandra’s feet 
begging for his protection. See Somatilakastri’s Kumdrapdladevacarita, vv. 76-85 
and Kumarapdlaprabodhaprabandha §87. Saindhava is no doubt the Sindhavai 
Ma whose temple is located outside the walls of Broach to the north, not far from 
the temple of Nilakantha. She was receiving goat sacrifices on Mahanavami up to 
the 1940s (DESAI 1993, p. 48). According to Somatilakasiri, she was the principal 
of the non-Jaina deities of the city. Sindhavai Ma also has temples in Ahmedabad, 
near Bilimora, and Kayavarohana, Vadodara. 

579 Kumarapdalaprabodhaprabandha §61: te ca trayah krtapirvakrtyah sri-ambika- 
krtasannidhyah subhadhyanadhiradhiyah sriraivatadevatadrstau triyaminyam G- 
hvuadnavagunthanamudrakaranamantranyasavisarjanddibhir upacarair guriiktavi- 
dhina samipasthapadministrikrtottarasadhakakriyah srisiddhacakramantram *a- 
sddhayan (em.:asddhayat Ed.). ‘And those three, after performing the prelimi- 
nary service (piirvasevd) and bringing about the presence of Ambika, with their 
mind firmly concentrated in the ‘pure’ mode of meditation, in the sight of the 
goddess of the Raivataka mountain, performed at night the Sadhana of the Sid- 
dhacakramantra following the procedure taught by the Guru, with all the [re- 
quired] rites of summoning, enclosing, making the Mudras, installing the Mantras 
[on their bodies], dismissing and the rest, with the actions of the Tantric as- 
sistant performed by that Padmini beside them’. According to the erotologi- 
cal literature Padminis are one of four classes of ideal love-partner (ndyikda); 
see, e.g., Paficasayakamanjari 1.6: sampirnendumukhi kuranganayana pinastani 
daksina mrdvangt vikacdravindasurabhih syamatha gauradyutih | alpahararata 
vildsakusala hamsasvana sadgatir lajjalur gurudevapiijanapara syan nayika pad- 
mini; and in Tantric literature Hevajratantra 2.7.2-5 and Samvarodayatantra 
31.3-5b. 
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repeated the Mantra for three days on the Padmini’s vulva (tasya yonau).>®° The 
text tells us that Hemacandra’s mind remained undisturbed during this prac- 
tice, no doubt wishing to stress that he was not compromising the monastic rule 
of celibacy. Indeed there is no evidence of which I am aware that the Jaina 
Mantravada, unlike Saivism and Tantric Buddhism in its later phases, created 
two levels of discipline, one for ordinary practitioners and one for an élite that 
transcended the rules that apply to the first. Nonetheless, we see from this story 
that it had gone surprisingly far in this direction, too far for some, one suspects, 
who would have preferred monks to avoid any practice in which they could be 
suspected of departing from the straight and narrow Jain path of purification. 


SAIVISM IN THE BRAHMANICAL SUBSTRATE 


As for the long-established brahmanical tradition, the Saivas saw it as sub- 
sumed within their own, accepting it as the only valid source of authority in what 


they saw as the lesser domain of mundane religion (lawkiko dharmah). This per- 


581 


ception is much emphasised in their literature,’ and it is expressed through the 


580 Kumarapaladevaprabandha §21: atha Ssrihemacaryais tribhuvanasvaminim 
vidyam aradhayitukama bhandagarikam kapardinam prahur yan mehatagrame 
trihunasimhah kautumbikah | tasya putras catvadrah | laghor vadhih padmini | 
yadi sayati tada *tasyG avadcyapradese (corr. : tasyavdcyapradese Ed.) dinatrayam 
Jape datte devi prasidati | etad atiduskaram | kapardinoktam | cinta na vidheya | 
bhandagarikas tatra gatah kautumbikagrhe | tena satkrtah | prayojanam prstah | 
bhandagarikenoktam laghuputravadhim mamarpaya | tenoktam kim idam ddisasi 
| evam eva | vicaro ’pi na kartavyah | tenoktam yadi bhavatam *vicadre samaéyatam 
idam (?) tadaivam astu | sukhasane ‘dhiropya pattane samagatah | srihemasiribhih 
paramG@nnaharaparair avikrtacittais tasya yonau dinatrayam japah krtah | devi 
tusta ‘Then Hemacarya, desiring to propitiate the spell-deity Tribhuvanasvamini 
said to his treasurer Kapardin: “There is a farmer called Trihunasimha in Mehata 
village. He has four sons. The wife of the youngest is a Padmini. If she comes here 
and I offer Japa for three days on her unmentionable part the goddess will favour 
me. This is extremely difficult [to accomplish]”. Kapardin told him not to worry. So 
the treasurer went to the home of the farmer in that [village] and after being hon- 
oured was asked his purpose. The treasurer said: “Give me the wife of your youngest 
son”. [The farmer] said: “Is this an order?”. He replied that it was but that he should 
not be concerned. [The farmer] said: “So be it, if this is *what you have decided after 
due deliberation (?)”. So [the treasurer] put her in a comfortable sedan and returned 
with her to the capital. The venerable Hemasiri did the Mantra-recitation on her 
vulva for three days, intent on eating paramdnnam, with his mind undisturbed [by 
lust). The goddess was pleased’. The food paramadnnam is, I presume, the dish of 
rice, milk, and sugar or jaggery otherwise known as pdyasam and considered the 
ideal food for offering to a vegetarian deity. 

581 It is encapsulated in the often cited words of their scripture Bhargavottara: iti 
varnasramacaran manasapi na langhayet | yo yasminn asrame tisthan diksitah 
Sivasasane | sa tasminn eva samtisthec chivadharmam ca pGlayet ‘So he should not 
transgress the practices of his caste and [brahmanical] discipline even in thought. 
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collocation of the epithets paramamdahesvarah and paramabrahmanyah that is 
sometimes found with the titles of our kings in inscriptions. °°? 

But the brahmanical tradition was not merely accepted by the Saivas. It 
was also influenced by them. During this period we find an ever-growing cor- 
pus of traditions that while claiming to be on the brahmanical side of the divide 
derive from the Saiva, both Saiva devotional literature assigned to the Puranas 
and a form of worship that followed Saiva models. In Purdanic texts such as 
the Uttarabhaga of the Lingapurana,°*®* the Kalikapurana, the Devipurana, and 
the Agnipurdna,*™ the boundary between the Smarta and Tantric domains has 
almost completely dissolved, prompting the conservative brahmanical author 
Ballalasena, the twelfth-century Sena king of Gauda, to reject them as invalid 
as sources of the knowledge of religious duty, objecting particularly to their con- 
taining instruction on such matters as Saiva initiation and idol consecration.>* 

In reality there was no reasonable hope of turning the tide by this period, 
as had to be conceded even by so conservative an authority as the Nibandha 
on the Yajfiavalkyasmrti compiled by or under Aparaditya, the Silahara king 
of Konkana in the last quarter of the twelfth century. While firmly denying in 
general the validity of the practices taught in the Saiva scriptures, it admits a 
partial exception in the case of the Sthapaka, the priest who consecrates idols 
and shrines. It is admitted that he may draw on these texts to supplement the 


He should remain in the discipline in which he was when he was initiated into the 
Saiva religion and [at the same time] maintain the ordinances of Siva’; see SANDER- 
SON 1988, p.662 (= 1990, p.139); 1995, p.23; 2005a, p.389; 2007a, pp. 231-232. 
The Saivas’ understanding of how the relation between the general, Vaidika ordi- 
nances and those of the Saiva scriptures should be perceived is explored at length 
in SANDERSON forthcoming 6. 

We see this combination in the case of the PanduvamSsins/Pandavas of Mekala in 
the fifth century (SHASTRI 1995, nos. II: I-II), the Sailodbhava Madhavaraja of 
Kongoda in the seventh (EI 6:14), the Pallavas ParameSvaravarman I (c. 669-690) 
and Narasimhavarman II (c. 690—728/9) (MAHALINGAM 1988, nos. 45, 53) around 
the turn of the seventh and eighth, the Bhafija Nettabhafja of Orissa in the eighth 
(EI 28:41, ll. 16-17), the descendants of King Nimbara of Kartikeyapura in Hi- 
machal Pradesh in the ninth and tenth (EJ 31:38), and the Eastern Calukyas in 
the eleventh (EI 6:35; EI 6:36). 

On the presence of the Saiva Mantramarga in its Saiddhantika, Daksina 
(Bhairava), and Sakta forms in the Uttarabhaga of the Lingapuradna see SANDER- 
SON 2005b, pp. 235-236. 

584 On the Agnipurdna’s incorporation of the Saiddhantika Saiva Paddhati of 
Somasgambhu see p.65 above. 

In vv.55-67 of the introduction to his Danasdgara Ballalasena rejects on these 
and allied grounds the Garudapurdana, the Brahmapurana, the Agnipurana, the 
Vaisnavapurana in twenty-three thousand verses, the Lingapurdna in six thou- 
sand, the Devipurana, and parts of the Bhavisyapurana. That he did not include 
the Kalikapurana in his list strongly suggests that it postdates him. 


582 


583 


585 
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ritual of consecration when installing a Siva, and likewise on the other appropri- 
ate bodies of non-Vedic scripture when consecrating images of the Goddess and 
the like, provided that his Vedic procedure needs to be supplemented, provided 
that the imported auxiliary does not offend the Vedic procedure in any way, and 
provided that he does not take the initiations (diksa@) which those scriptures re- 
quire.>*° In other words it had to be conceded that a hybrid of Tantric and Vedic 
rituals procedures was already an institutional reality; and that this was so is 
confirmed by a Saiva source, which protests against their existence, insisting 
that patrons should engage only initiated Saiva officiants of full conviction, who 
would perform Saiva rituals of consecration uncontaminated by such hybridiza- 


tion.°87 


586 This position is established at length in the course of the commentary on 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti 1.7, which lists the valid sources of knowledge of religious 
duty (dharmamilam), namely Sruti, Smrti, and observation of the practice 
of exemplary brahmins, supplemented by personal judgement and preference 
where the other sources of knowledge leave scope for them. Aparaditya consid- 
ers at length and rejects the proposition that the scriptures of the Pasupatas, 
Saivas, Paficaratrikas, and others not rooted in the Veda (vedamila-) should 
be added to the list (vol.1, p.10, 1.6 ff). He concludes: tatas ca devapiijadau 
narasimhapuranadiprasiddhaivetikartavya grahya nanya | evam diksayam apy 
avagantavyam | na hi purdnaprasiddhayam diksayam jatigodhanam asti (vol. 1, 
p.14, ll.17-19) ...evam pratisthayam api puradnddyuktaivetikartavyata grahya 
nanyad tesém eva vyamisradharmapramanatvena bhavisyatpurane parijnhatatvat 
(p. 15, ll. 1-2) ‘And so the procedure for such [rituals] as the worship of deities 
that may be adopted is that taught in such Puranas as the Narasimha-, and no 
other. The same should be understood to apply in the case of initiation. For in 
the initiation established in the Puranas the [objectionable Saiva] rite of the elim- 
ination of [the initiand’s] caste is lacking. ...Equally, in the case of rituals for 
the installation [of the image of a deity and the like only the procedure taught in 
Puranas and [related texts] may be adopted, since the Bhavisyatpurana acknowl- 
edges none but these as sources of valid knowedge of hybrid religious duty. By 
‘hybrid’ (vya@misra-) Aparaditya means procedures that incorporate auxiliary ele- 
ments from the Tantras. The issue of this hybrid installation rituals is taken up in 
detail on pp. 16, 1. 1-19, 1. 12. 

This source is the Saiddhantika scripture DevyGmata. It devotes several verses 
to distinguishing types of Sthapaka and to exhorting patrons to avoid all but one, 
who is described as learned both in the general Saiva scriptures and in the special- 
ized Tantras of Installation, as content with the teaching of Siva, focused wholely 
upon it, strictly adhering to the discipline of the initiated (samaydcarah), with- 
out any inclination towards the scriptures of the uninitiated (pasusdstram), tak- 
ing no pleasure in the mundane religion, but delighting in the religion of Siva 
alone: (2.16cd, 17ab, 19ab, 20ab): adcaryah sivasastrajnah pratisthatantraparagah || 
... 17 Sivasastrarthasamtustah samaydcarapdalakah | ...19ab sivasastraikacittatma 
pasusastraparanmukhah | ...20 virakto laukike dharme sivadharmanurajijitah. 
Sthapakas to be avoided are those who are Vaidika in their religious commit- 
ment and learning. Some of these have no more than a partial knowledge of the 
Tantras of Installation; but they should be avoided even if they mastered both 
the Tantras of Installation and the general Saiva scriptures (2.7-8b and 2.1314): 


58) 


Q 
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Instances of incorporation of Saiva ritual in the Smarta domain can be ad- 
duced from most regions and periods;>** but perhaps the most striking because it 
was so widely disseminated and accepted by those who considered themselves to 
be on the Smarta side of the divide is represented by the Prapayicasara attributed 
to Sankaracarya and the closely related Saradatilaka of Laksmanadesika. These 
two texts, which, I have argued, were composed in Orissa or on the basis of Oris- 
san tradition, most probably in the twelfth century,>®’ present a system of ritual 
that differs from the properly Tantric only in its catholic character—in Smarta 
fashion it includes rituals of propitiation for all the main deities—, its avoidance 
of all the elements of ‘impure’ practice that the Smartas castigated in the Saiva 
cults of Bhairava and the Goddess, and its expurgation of doctrines that were 
contrary to what could be found in acceptably brahmanical sources, notably the 
doctrine of the thirty-six levels of reality (tattvdni). 


THE CAUSES OF THE DOMINANCE OF SAIVISM 


Saivism, then, was undoutedly the most successful among the religious sys- 
tems that received royal patronage during the early medieval period. It was 
the most commonly adopted. Of the others some were absorbed by it and the 
rest while flourishing independently beside it came to remodel themselves along 
Saiva lines. 

No doubt there were many factors that led to Saivism’s rise to dominance 
within this complex environment, and no doubt many of these will remain in- 
visible to us, since they could be discerned and weighed only if we had access 
to much more detailed evidence of the activities and motivations of individuals 
and institutions, both religious and political. Nonetheless, I venture a general 
explanation. 


THE EARLY MEDIEVAL PROCESS 


On the basis of the epigraphical record of acts of patronage, and consider- 
ing evidence of changes over time within the Saivas’ prescriptive literature, I 


pratisthatantrakificijjnah pasusastranuranjitah | tattvopadesahinas ca nacaryo na 
ca sddhakah || 8 tena samsthapitam lingam siddhidam na kada cana | ...13 pa- 
davakyapramanajno brahmano vedaparagah | pratisthatantrakincijjiah sthapako 
na prasasyate || 2.14 pratisthatantratattvajiah sivasastravisaradah | so ’pi na stha- 
pakair istah pasusdastranuranyjitah. 

588 One of these, the assimilation of Sakta Saiva propitiation rites by the Athar- 
vavedic tradition of the Paippaladins of Orissa, has been demonstrated at length 
in SANDERSON 2007b. 

589 SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 230-233. 
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propose that the fundamental reason for the religion’s success, underlying and 
structuring the mass of particulars now lost to view, was that it greatly increased 
its appeal to royal patrons by extending and adapting its repertoire to contain a 
body of rituals and theory that legitimated, empowered, or promoted key ele- 
ments of the social, political and economic process that characterizes the early 
medieval period. 


These elements were: 


1. the spread of the monarchical model of government through the emergence 
of numerous new dynasties at subregional, regional, and supraregional 
levels; 

2. the multiplication of land-owning temples, both royal temples in nuclear 
areas and lesser temples in peripheral zones, often established by subor- 
dinate local lords, thus promoting the rural economy and the progressive 
penetration of the authority of the centre into new territories; 

3. the proliferation of new urban centres, both commercial centres that grew 
from below through a process of agglomeration, and planned settlements, 
growths from above, founded by rulers; 

4. the expansion of the agrarian base through the creation of villages, land 
reclamation, and the construction of water-reservoirs, wells, and other 
means of irrigation, with the steady growth in population that these de- 
velopments imply; and 

5. the cultural and religious assimilation of the growing population of com- 


munities caught up in this expansion.>” 


At the same time it took steps to integrate itself with the brahmanical sub- 


599 For this positive characterization of the period I am indebted to the work of a num- 
ber of historians who in recent decades have shown the invalidity of the widespread 
view that it was a time of decline, de-urbanization, fragmentation, and general im- 
poverishment in the aftermath of a glorious classical age that culminated under the 
Gupta kings and ended with their demise. I acknowledge in particular the research, 
conclusions, and hypotheses of Noboru KARASHIMA (1984), R. CHAMPAKALAKSHMI 
(1986), Hermann KULKE (1990, 1995a, b), Brajadulal CHATTOPADHYAYA (1994), 
Upinder SINGH (1994), Burton STEIN (1994, 1998), James HEITZMAN (1995), and 
Cynthia TALBOT (2001). That judgement, which owes more, one suspects, to the 
concept of the European Dark Ages after the collapse of the Roman empire than to 
unbiased analysis of India’s epigraphical and archaeological record, has its coun- 
terpart in the not uncommon assessment that these centuries also witnessed a pro- 
gressive degeneration of Sanskritic literary, intellectual, and religious culture. It 
is refreshing to see that the work of those historians who are engaging vigorously 
with the epigraphical and archaeological evidence of the age has brought forth a 
view that is more consonant with the abundant literary evidence of intellectual and 
aesthetic vigour. 
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strate in ways that rendered it accessible and acceptable to a far wider con- 
stituency and therefore all the more appealing to rulers in their role as the 
guardians of the brahmanical social order. 


SAIVISM AND MONARCHY 


Saivism’s engagement with the first and most crucial of these elements is 
apparent in the fact that from the seventh century onwards inscriptions and pre- 
scriptive religious texts reveal that Saiva brahmin Gurus were holding the posi- 
tion of royal preceptor (rajaguruh) in numerous new kingdoms both on the Indian 
subcontinent and in Southeast Asia and in this capacity empowering and legiti- 
mating the monarch’s rule by granting him Saiva initiation (sivamandaladiksd). 
It might be thought that this would have been an unappealing step for any but 
the most reclusive and ineffectual of kings, since after initiation Saivas were 
obliged to adhere to a complex and time-consuming program of daily and oc- 
casional rituals. However, early in the development of the Mantramarga, the 
Saivas, no doubt in order to extend their recruitment and hence their influence, 
admitted a category of initiates who in consideration of the fact that they were in- 
capable of taking on these onerous duties were exonerated from doing so.°?! The 
king was considered to qualify for this less arduous route to liberation by reason 
of his royal obligations. He was therefore required to adhere only to the obli- 
gations of an uninitiated devotee of Siva taught in the texts of the Sivadharma 
corpus, which in his case were principally to support the religion and its institu- 
tions and to sponsor and appear in conspicuous ceremonies in the civic domain. 

Moreover, according to prescriptive sources the king’s initiation was to be 
followed by a Saiva modification of the brahmanical royal consecration ceremony 
(rajyabhisekah), bestowed both on the king and his chief consort, and also given 
to the heir apparent at the time that he was consecrated to succeed to his father’s 


591 The distinction between these two categories of initiate, those who receive initi- 
ation with post-initiatory duties (sabia diksa ‘initiation with seed’ ) and those 
who receive it without (nirbija diksa ‘initiation without seed’), is not present in 
the earliest Saiddhantika scriptures, namely the corpus of Nisvdsa texts found in 
the Nisvdsatativasamhita codex, the earliest of which, the Milasiitra, was probably 
composed at some time between 450 and 550, for which dating see the conclusions of 
a recent workshop on this text summarized in the newsletter of the Nepal-German 
Manuscript Cataloguing Project (GOODALL and ISAACSON 2007). On the relatively 
archaic character of the Nigsvdsa corpus see SANDERSON 2001, pp. 22-31 (archaic 
features listed in fn. 32, pp. 29-31), and SANDERSON 2006. The category of exon- 
erated initiates appears later in the Kirana, the Paramesvara, and the Svaccha- 
nda, and, following the latter, in the Paddhatis. The textual evidence is given in 
SANDERSON forthcoming a. 
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throne (yuwvarajabhisekah).°°” 

This new ceremony was added to the purely Saiva consecrations recognized 
by the core tradition, through which a Saiva Guru empowered an initiate to take 
office as a Sadhaka (sadhakabhisekah), a specialist in Mantra-rituals for super- 
natural effects (siddhih), and that through which a retiring Guru (dcaryah) con- 
secrated his chosen successor (Gcaryabhisekah), passing on to him his duties. In 
this way the monarch was incorporated as a third kind of Saiva initiate, who 
differed from the Sadhaka and the Guru not in the character of the initiation 
itself but in the consecration ceremony that followed it: while they were to be 
consecrated for purely Saiva functions, the king was to be consecrated to take 
up office as the “head of [the brahmanical social order of] the caste-classes and 
religious disciplines” (varnasramaguruh),**? the role already assigned to him by 
brahmanical prescription.>”4 

As the function of the Saiva consecration is modified in this case, so its form, 
though in general Saiva, incorporates distinctive non-Saiva elements appropri- 
ate to its mundane and brahmanical aspects, such as the inclusion of the royal 


592 The textual and epigraphical evidence for the practice of royal initiation, and the 
textual evidence for the king’s exoneration from Saiva duties, and this ancillary 
Saiva modification of the brahmanical royal consecration ceremony are presented in 
SANDERSON forthcoming a. On the brahmanical consecrations of the king, queen, 
and heir apparent see SANDERSON 2005a, p. 382 and notes 115-117. 
Naimittikakarmanusamdhana f.74v1: [4.118] varnandm adsrama@nam ca gu- 
rubhavaya bhipateh | yo *bhisekavidhih so ‘pi procyate diksitatmanah ‘T shall also 
teach the rite of consecration as the means by which a king, provided that he has 
received [Saival] initiation, becomes the patron of the caste-classes and brahmanical 
disciplines’. 

Manusmrti 7.35cd: varndnam adsramanam ca raja srsto ’bhiraksita ‘The king 
has been created as the guardian of the castes and disciplines’; Brhaspatismrti 
1.9ab: tasmadd varnadsramanam tu netdsau nirmitah pura ‘he was created of old 
as the leader of the castes and disciplines’; Visnusmrti 3.1-3: atha raéjadharmah. 
prajaparipdlanam | varnadsramanam sve sve dharme vyavasthapanam ‘Next the du- 
ties of the king: protection of his subjects [and] ensuring that the castes and [follow- 
ers of the] disciplines keep to their respective duties’; Visnudharmottara 2.65.55: 
varnasramavyavastha tu tatha karyd visesatah | svadharmapracyutan raja sva- 
dharme viniyojayet ‘And his special duty is to establish the castes and disciplines. 
The king must force those who have fallen away from their duties [as members and 
followers of these] to practice them’. The characterization of the king in accordance 
with these injunctions as the Guru of the castes and disciplines (varnasramaguruh) 
is a commonplace in our period. See, for example, Sdtvatasamhita 24.16-17 (> 
Isvarasamhita 17.14-15); Somadeva, Kathasaritsagara 12.6.85; Candraprabhasari, 
Prabhavakacarita v.284ab; Ksemendra, Avaddanakalpalata 2.60c and 27.22b. See 
also the cognate expressions sarvdsramaguruh and asraminam guruh in Ne- 
tratantra 19.87 and 20.55b, varnadsramadharmamaryadacaryah and akhilasrama- 
guruh in Agamadambara, Act 2, prose after 20 and Act 3, v.4, and varnaguruh in 
Rajatarangini 3.85ab. 


593 


594 
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banners, weapons, and armour in the objects of worship,” the seating of the 
king on a platform covered with the skins of a fighting bull and a cat,°*® the 


595 Naimittikakarmanusamdhana, f. 75r4—v1 (4.129c—-182): ghatesv abhyarcya lokesan 
sastran indrapura<h>saran || 130 sivam agnin ca hetis ca ketum (conj. : ketus Cod.) 
cesddivedisu [Marginal glosses: khadgddi on hetig and dhvajacihnam on ketus] 
| samnidhikrtya samtarpya piijayec cakravartinah || 131 udagvedisira<h>sthesu 
kalasesitktalaksmasu | anantddisikhandy*antan (corr.:anta Cod.)  digvidiksu 
yathakramam || 132 tasyas tadvad adha<h>sthesu rudramdirganarthadan | 
grahdsurapalas*akhyan (conj.:akhya Cod.) bhoginaém adhipan api ‘He should wor- 
ship Indra and the other Lokapalas together with their weapons in the vases, and 
then Siva, Agni, the [royal] weapons, and the [royal] banner on the altars begin- 
ning [with that] in the northeast. He should then summon, gratify, and worship 
the [eight] Universal Monarchs [, i.e. the Vidyesvaras], beginning with Ananta 
and ending with Sikhandin, in the vases whose required characteristics have been 
stated above, set on the northern altar, and likewise, below that [altar], the Rudras, 
the Matrs, Kubera, the Grahas, the Asuras, the flesh-eating [Raksasas], and the 
Naga lords’; f. 76r2—4 (4.141-142): sivagnihetiketiinam karitabhyam atharcanam | 
pancagavyam carum tabhyam dattva ca dvijagodhanam || svdpayitva tu tau tatra 
saraksau vedikadvaye | prtha<k> praksirasau mahyam samyatau ksaumasayyayoh 
‘He should make both [the king and queen] offer worship to Siva, the Fire, the 
[royal] weapons, and the [royal] banner, and then give them the five products of the 
cow, rice porridge [prepared on the sacred fire], and a tooth-cleaning twig. He should 
then have them sleep on the ground with their heads to the east on beds of linen 
on the surface of the two altars, having provided them with protection (saraksaw). 
They should observe chastity [throughout the night].’ For the protection mentioned 
here see the rites such those of protecting the beds by reciting of the Weapon-Mantra 
over them and surrounding them with Weapon-empowered lines of mustard-seeds, 
sesame-seeds, and ash set out in Uttarakamika 23.54—59 (elaborating the related 
expression saraksan svapayen nisi) and Mrgendra, Kriyapada 7.98c—103, both cited 
in BRUNNER 1977, pp. 216-221. As for the requirement that the king and queen 
should sleep with their heads to the east, this too expresses the relatively mun- 
dane nature of this consecration. For at this point in Saiva initiation ritual can- 
didates are to sleep with their heads to the east if they seek benefits other than 
liberation; see Mrgendra , Kriyapdda 7.99ab: bubhoksoh sgayanam kuryad guruh 
pracinamastakam. 

596 Naimittikakarmanusamdhana f.76v4—5 (4.150-152b): hetin astrena ketiims 
ca varmanad kankatany api [Marginal gloss on kankatani: samnahyani] | 
sugandhapuspadhipddyair naivedyantaih prapiijya ca || anantadims ca *vidyesan 
udagvedyam (conj.: ved+ + + + + vedyas Cod.) ca purvavat | rudradimé ca ghatesuv 
istua vedyor urdhvam athastaret || brhaduksno ‘tistrasya vrsadamésasya car[mani] 
‘After worshipping with offerings beginning with fragrant flowers and incense and 
ending with cooked food the weapons and the banners with the Weapon-Mantra 
and the cuirasses with the Armour-Mantra, he should worship Ananta and the 
other *Vidyesvaras on the northern altar (conj.) as before and after worship- 
ping the Rudras[, the Matrs, Kubera, the Grahas, the Asuras, the flesh-eating 
(Raksasas),] and [the Naga lords] he should spread on the two altars the skins of 
a fighting bull and a cat’. Cf. Varahamihira Brhatsamhita 47.75—76, on the royal 
pusyasnanam: gatva dvitiyavedim samupavisec carmanam upari raja | deyani caiva 
carmany upary upary evam etdni || ursasya ursadaméasya ruros ca prsatasya ca | 
tesam upari simhasya vyaghrasya ca tatah param; and Visnudharmottara 2.21.35 
on the brahmanical royal consecration (rajyabhisekah): ursasya (corr. : vrkasya Ed.) 
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recitation of the Mantra text of sixteen verses prescribed for the brahmanical 
prototype when the water of consecration is poured over the king’s head,°®” and, 
after the ceremony is complete, the king’s return to his palace in full military pa- 
rade, mounted on an elephant or white horse, preceded by the royal banners, and 
showered with parched rice by the women standing on the roofs of the mansions 
along his route.°?° 

Just as this brahmanical rite is subsumed within the Saiva process of initia- 
tion and consecration, so its outcome, the king’s entitlement to rule as guardian 
of the brahmanical social order now entails the additional requirement or, one 
might say, compensation to the Saivas for this descent into the mundane, that 
he should ensure that the authority of brahmanical prescription be subsumed 
within, and subordinate to, that of the Saiva scriptures, an injunction supported 
by the promise that by enforcing this hierarchical relationship he will secure the 
stability of his rule and kingdom, implying that by neglecting to do so he will 


bring about their collapse.5”? 


ursadamsasya dvipinas ca bhrgittama | tesam upari simhasya vyaghrasya ca tatah 
param. 

Naimittikakarmaénusamdhana ff. 78r1—79r1 (interrupted by the loss of a folio), 
beginning (4.168-169): Joke vede prasiddhd<m>s ca viprdn etarhi pdathayet | 
abhisekasisah (corr.:abhisekadsikhah Cod.) slokan rsiprokta<m>s ca tad yathG || 
suras tuadm abhisincantu ye ca siddha<h> puratanah | brahma visnus ca Sambhus 
ca Sakradyas ca marudganah || .... These verses are prescribed for this purpose by 
Varahamihira in the first half of the sixth century in Brhatsamhita 47.55—70. 
Naimittikakarmadnusamdhana f.84r2-5: artidho bhadramatangam athava 
vajinam sitam || atapatrena subhrena hemadandena *caérund (conj.:cé + + 
Cod.) | *nigrhitatapah (conj.:+ + hitadtapah Cod.) Svetair vijyamanas ca 
*camaraih (em.:caparaih Cod.) || caturangabalopetah puratah ketumdlaya 
|| astavighno ’nukilena dhitayad + + *vdyund (diagn. conj.:+ + + Cod.) | 
saudhagravedikasthabhih kulapatnibhir ddarat || prayuktam lajavarsam ca 
manyamano *bahupriyam (conj.:vahapriyam Cod.) | praviset svapuram *pauraih 
(conj.: pau + Cod.) + + + + vikasibhih. 

Mohacidottara f. 21v—22r (4.276—281): srutismrtipuranani agama dharmadesakah 
| etair yo vartate raja sa rdjyam bhunjate ciram || 277 puranam badhyate vedair 
agamais ca taduktayah | siémanyam ca visesam ca Saivam vaisesikam vacah || 
278 badhyabadhakabhavena no vikalpyam vicaksanaih | yad yathavasthitam vastu 
sarvajnas tat tad dvadet || 279 dgamanadm bahutve tu yatra vakyadvayam bhavet 
| kim pramanam tadé grahyam pramadnam sankaram vacah || 280 *granthad 
granthantaram tika (?)  sapeksanirapeksayoh | samaddhanam tayoh karyam 
arthapattyadisaddhanaih || 281 evam jriatuad suradhyaksa nirurtim paramam vraja | 
evam dharmanvite rajni svarastre sarvada sivam ‘[The sources] that teach religious 
duty are the Vedas, the Dharmagastras, the Puranas, and the Agamas. The Puranas 
are outweighed by the Vedas and the teachings of the latter by the Agamas. The 
common and the special, the latter being the teachings of Siva, are related so that 
the second outweighs the first. The learned should have no doubt about this. [For 
it is] all-knowing [Siva that] has taught everything as it truly is. When, there be- 
ing a plurality of scriptural authorities, there are two [contradictory] text-passages 
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The Saivas also adapted the theory of their ritual practice to enable them to 
claim that those rulers who underwent their ceremonies would be empowered in 
their efforts to maintain their supremacy and extend it through conquest. The 
ceremony of initiation had been conceived as the means of obtaining liberation 
and was always presented in these terms in theoretical texts. But a fifteenth- 
century Kashmirian scholar can proclaim in a eulogy of his patriline that by 
receiving initiation from one of his ancestors kings had expelled their enemies 
and long enjoyed distinguished reigns.®° Similarly, an inscription of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century from Hariyana tells us that the effect of the initiation of 
King Strapala was to give him power beyond that of all his rivals.®°! It adds 
that if his Guru Murtigana initiated a brahmin, a king, or his minister he thereby 
made them [respectively] the repository of knowledge, the master of all the earth, 
and the foremost of men.®°? In the Malkapuram inscription of A.D. 1261 we 
are told that the effect of the initiation given by Visvesvarasiva to the Kakatiya 
prince Rudradeva was to make the might of his [right] arm, that is to say his 
valour in battle, shine more brilliantly.°°? The same notion is apparent in the 
great Mebon inscription of A.D. 953 of the Khmer monarch Rajendravarman. 


[one non-Saiva and the other Saiva] and the question of which is valid arises one 
must privilege the teaching of Siva. The two should be reconciled, as respectively 
dependent and independent [in their validity], by means of implication and other 
exegetical tools, *[on the evidence of] the texts [themselves in which those state- 
ments occur], related texts, and commentary (?). Having understood this, Indra, 
achieve the highest bliss. Provided that the king adheres to religion in this manner, 
his kingdom will always prosper’. 

600 Rajanaka Sitikantha, Rajanakavamsaprasamsa, v.5ab: tasmad yodhagurur 
babhiva bhagavan samprapya diksam yatah | prajyam rajyam apadstavairinikaras 
cakrus ciram bhibhujah ‘His son was the Venerable Yodha. When kings received 
initiation from him they drove off all their enemies and had long and outstanding 
reigns’. For the probable identity of these kings see SANDERSON 2007a, p. 397. 

601 ET I, pp.61-66, 1l.12-13.: tadbhaktiman martigano gunindro (corr.:gunimdro 
Ep.)  babhiva bhipdalahrdabjasiryah | saddiksaya yasya sa stirapdladevo 
babhivapratimaprabhdavah ‘Then there was his devotee Mirtigana, foremost of the 
virtuous, the sun that opened the lotus that is the heart of the king, by whose excel- 
lent initiation Stirapaladeva became [a king] whose might was unequalled’. 

602 Ibid. ll. 13-14 (continuous with the passage cited in the preceding note): ... vi- 
pram bhiimipatim tadiyam athavaématyam sa yam diksayet | tam tam bodhanidhim 
samastaprthivinatham pradhanam nrnam sthanum patrinam atanot tarum iva 
Sriyajnavalkyo munih ‘Any brahmin, king, or minister that he initiated he made 
the repository of [all] knowledge, lord of the whole earth, and the foremost of men, 
just as the sage Yajfavalkya caused a tree, a [mere] plant, to burst into leaf’. When 
the dissolute king Supriya contemptuously refused the sacred water and grain that 
Yajnavalkya had brought to the palace to restore his health, Yajiavalkya sprinkled 
them on to a rotten tree and departed. Seeing that the dead tree immediately burst 
into leaf the king tried without success to have him return. 

603 PANTULU 1930, v. 22: srivisvesvaradesikendrasivahastodbhasidorvikramas. 
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In a passage describing his marching forth to war it speaks of the ceremony of 
[Saiva] Mandala initiation as intensifying his brilliance, a statement that in the 
context must be taken to refer to his power to conquer his enemies.°™ 

Nor was it only the theory that was adjusted to suit their patrons. According 
to the Brhatkalottara the Saiva Guru was to close the initiation ceremony by 
giving abhisekah to the horses, elephants, chariots, and soldiers of the army 
by sprinkling them with the water from the vase of the Weapon-Mantra (astra- 
kalagah), one of the two main vases prepared in the course of the ceremony, “in 
order to remove all obstacles and to ensure victory in battle”.6° The Saivas also 
created a double of their ritual of post-initiatory consecration (abhisekah) to be 
performed for the king before he entered the fray.°°® A much elaborated form of 
this ‘consecration for victory’ (jayabhisekah), involving Sakta Saiva rather than 
Saiva Mantra-deities and one thousand vases, is taught in the 248 verses of the 
27th chapter of the Uttarabhaga of the Lingapurana. 

They also offered a wealth of apotropaic, invigorative, and hostile Mantra- 
rites that could be performed on demand for the benefit of the realm, to promote 
the success of royal patrons, and to frustrate their enemies. The evidence for such 


604 The Mebon inscription (in FINOT 1925 [=K. 582], pp. 309-352), vv. 39-40: itas ta- 
to vidyud ivadyutac chris tavan nrpanadm pracala prakrtya | ramya Sarat pradur 
abhin na yavad yadiyayatrasamayo nirabhra || 40 tivrdstranirdjanardajitasrir di- 
pto mahamandaladiksaya yah | vidyangamantrais ca krtatmaguptih asa[dhaya]t 
siddhim udarabhitim ‘The fortune of kings, [though] unstable by nature, did not 
flicker here and there like lightning until the charming, cloudless autumn appeared, 
the season of his marching forth. His splendour enhanced by the lustration of his 
mighty weapons, he himself [made more] brilliant by initiation before the Great 
Mandala [of Siva], his person protected by the Vidyanga Mantras, he accomplished 
the Siddhi of total success.’ 

605 Brhatkalottara A, f.45v2—3(22.24c-25b): hastyasvaratha*yodhanam (em. :yo- 
dhyana Cod.) secanam astravarina | kartavyam vighnasamanam samgrame jaya- 
karanam ‘He should [then] consecrate the elephants, horses, and soldiers with wa- 
ter from the Weapon[-vase] to remove obstacles and [so] bring about [the king’s] 
victory [in war]. 

606 Kirana f.52v (27.23c-25b): prokto ’yam abhiseka<h> sya<d> vijayartham 
nrpasya ca | 27.24 saubhagyajananam mukhyam grahapidanivartakam | sarva- 
sampat*pradam sridam (corr. : prada srida Cod.) yasokirtivivardhanam || 27.25 
Santipustikarah proktah seko ‘yam vighnandsakah ‘This consecration that I have 
taught may also be performed to ensure a king’s victory. It is the principal 
means of bringing about good fortune. It removes oppression by possessing spir- 
its. It bestows all success and wealth. It augments [the king’s] fame and rep- 
utation. I have also taught it as the means of warding off ills, restoring vital- 
ity, and eliminating obstacles’; Cf. Siddhdntasdrapaddhati: evam anenaiva vi- 
dhina rajyakamasya bhrastardjyasya putrakamayah saubhagyakamaya abhisekam 
kury4at ‘Following this same procedure he may perform the consecration for one who 
desires sovereignty, for one who has lost his kingdom, and for a woman who desires 
a son or good fortune’. 
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rituals in the scriptural literature of the Saivas, especially in its Sakta Saiva 
texts, is pervasive.©°’ There is also historical evidence of specific performances. 
For example, an inscription of the fifth year of the reign of the Cola Rajadhiraja 
II (r. 1163-1179 or 1166-1182) from the Tiruvaligvara temple at Arppakkam 
near Kaficipuram® tells us that when an army from Sri Lanka had invaded 
the Pandya country, plundered the treasury of the temple of Ramesvaram, and 
interrupted the cult of Siva there, the emperor, fearing that the war might spread 
approached a certain Jhanasivadeva of Gauda, who can be seen from his name 
to have been a Saiddhantika Saiva Guru, to free the country from this menace 
by ritual means. The Guru, we are told, then worshipped Siva for this purpose 
for twenty-eight days continuously, and it was reported subsequently that these 
‘attackers of Siva’ (sivadrohi) had indeed been defeated. The Badaun inscription 
of Lakhanapala praises the Rajaguru Murtigana for his expertise in “the great 
rites of subjection and attraction” (1.13: vasyakrstimahavidhadnanipunah); and 
Hrasvanatha, a Kashmirian Guru of the Kalikula who also held office as the 
minister of peace and war under YaSaskara (r. 939-948), performed a ritual to 
kill his king and other rituals to cause dissension and immobilize, presumably 
directed against an invading army.°” 

Just as the Guru imbued the king through the ceremonies of initiation 
and consecration with the numinous power of Sivahood in the exercise of his 
sovereignty, so the Saiva rites by which the Guru assumed his office ensured 
that he, as Siva’s agent among men, was imbued with the numen of royalty. As 
in the brahmanical consecration of a king, in which the royal astrologer was to 
provide him with the royal elephant, horse, throne, parasol, fly-whisk, sword, 


610 


bow, and jewels,°*” so at the time of a Guru’s consecration he received from his 


predecessor the non-martial symbols of sovereignty (rajangani, radjacihnani), 


such as the turban, crown, parasol, sandals, fly-whisk, elephant, horse, and 


611 


palanquin. To these we may add the throne supported by sculpted lions 


607 For some examples see SANDERSON 2007a, p. 281, fn. 166. 

608 ARE 20 of 1899, SI 4:456; ARE 1899, §§23-38 (partial translation in §34). 

609 See SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 280-291; 2007b, pp. 295-296. 

610 Visnudharmottara 2.4.18c—20b: tato bhisekasambharams tasya kuryat sa daivavit 
| kufjaram turagam kuryat tasya rajniah pariksitau | bhadrasanam ca chattram ca 
valavyajanam eva ca | khadgaratnam tathaé capam ratnani vividhani ca. 

611 Bhojadeva, Siddhantasarapaddhati f.41v (< Svacchandatantra 4.470): usnisa- 
makutacchatrapadukacamarahastyasvasibikadirajangani ...dattva. Svacchan- 
datantra 4.70b has a throne or seat (chatram padukam dsanam) where Bho- 
jadeva has a fly-whisk, but his account agrees with that of the Svacchandatantra 
as transmitted in Nepalese and Grantha manuscripts. Thus NAK MS 1-224, 
f.48r3: usnisamakutadyamés ca cchatrapddukacamarah | hastyasvasibikadyams 
ca rajangani asesatah; and IFI T. 1032, p. 96: wusnisamakutadyams ca 
chatracamarapadukah | hastyasvasibikadyams ca rajangani asesatah. In 
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(simhdsanam) so intimately associated with kingship in the Indian tradition.®” 
For a manual for royal initiation, the Amrtesadtksavidhi, instructs the king 
to reward his Guru with gifts that should include golden jewellery set with 
rubies and pearls, a pair of jewelled sandals, a parasol, two white chowries, 
an elephant, and also a golden lion-throne;*! and the Malkapuram inscription 
of A.D. 1261 describes Visvesvarasivacarya sitting on such a throne by virtue 
of his office as the Saiva Guru of the Kakatiya king Ganapati of Warangal (r. 
1199-1261),°"4 decked out in royal splendour, “with his mass of tawny locks 
adorned with a diadem trembling [as he speaks], with the full-blown lotus of 
his face radiating blessings, with his pearl ear-rings striking the tops of his 
shoulders [as he moves his head from side to side], entrancing with his strings 
of pearls”.§15 

Furthermore, according to the prescriptions of the Saiva scriptures the 
residence to be built for the Guru by his royal disciple was in many respects 
similar in its layout to the royal palace. It included, for example, an arsenal 
for the storage of weapons of war.°'6 That Gurus should have needed the 


Lingapurana, Uttarabhaga, 27.259-261 the attributes of kings (nrpacihnani) are 
“the conch, the fly-whisk, the drum etc., a moon-white parasol, a palanquin, and the 
war-banner” (sankhacamarabheryadyam chattram candrasamaprabham | sibikam 
vaijayantim ca sadhayen nrpateh subham | rajyabhisekayuktaya ksatriyGyesvaraya 
va | nrpacihnani nadnyesam ksatriyanam vidhiyate). 
For an image of such a throne see, e.g., the eighth-century metal Tara from Sirpur 
(Sripura) in HUNTINGTON 1985, plate 30. The notion that the throne is the very 
embodiment of sovereignty and imparts its power to the enthroned is already found 
in the Vedic literature, in the Satapathabrahmana (12.8.3.4) (GONDA 1966: 45-46): 
asandyam abhisincati | dsandi sad vai sémrajyam samrdajyenaivainam samrajyam 
gamayati ‘He consecrates him by affusion on the throne. The throne is indeed true 
sovereignty. Through [this] sovereignty he causes him to achieve sovereignty’. 
Amrtesadiksavidhi f.16v2-3: 37 pascadd gurur daksaniyah svarnabharaih *su- 
vistaraih (em. : suvistaraih Cod.) | manikyamuktakhacitair alankarais ca 
adbhutaih | 38 navaratnamayair dantais tatha vai ratnapdduke | haimam 
simhasanam chattram dattva vai camare gubhe | 39 manimuktasvanagendra-ustra- 
mesagavadibhih | ksetragramadivisayair mandalais ca subhair varaih ‘After that 
the Guru should be rewarded with extremely large quantities of gold, with mar- 
vellous jewellery set with rubies and pearls, made of the nine jewels, and of ivory, 
and, having given him a pair of jewelled sandals, a golden lion-throne, two white 
chowries, with jewels, pearls, horse, elephants, camels, rams, cows and the like, 
fields, villages and the like, districts, and fine provinces.’ 

PANTULU 1930, v. 38d: tasmin ganapatyadhisagurutasimhdasanadhyasini srivisve- 

Svaradesike ‘While the Guru Visvesvara[Ssiva], occupies the lion-throne of his office 

as Guru of King Ganapati’. Note also the reading chatrapddukam Gsanam ‘parasol, 

sandals, and throne’ in the Kashmirian text of Suacchandatantra 4.470. 

615 PANTULU 1930, v.39: tvangatpingajatakiritam udayasmeraravindananam mukta- 
kundalataditamsasikharam harair manoharinam| vidyamandapavartinam gana- 
patiksmapdladiksagurum Srivisvesvarasambhum iksitavatam te caksust caksusi. 

616 Mayasamgraha 5.182ab: dhanuhkhadgasaradini vidadhyat tu  grhaksate; 
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means of warfare may surprise. But a fragmentary inscription of the late tenth 
century from Kadwaha in the Guna District of Madhya Pradesh relates that 
when hostile forces had invaded the region and the king had been slain, the 
Saiva ascetic Dharmasiva, abbot of the Aranipadra monastery, went into battle 
and routed the enemy through his skill as an archer, at the cost of his own 
life.°"” Nor is this an isolated instance. From the Jubbulpore stone inscription 
of Vimalasiva, Rajaguru of the Kalacuri kings Jayasimha (r. c. 1163-1188) and 
Vijayasimha (r.c. 1188-1210), we learn that the activities of his predecessor 
Kirtisiva, Rajaguru of Narasimha (r. 1153-1163), extended beyond the spiritual 
to those of a military commander who expanded his monarch’s realm and added 
to his own through the appropriation of temples in the territories gained.®'® 


Pingalamata f.71r1—2 (10.28c-31): grhaksate grham caiva sastrasamsthapanaya 
tu | khadgabanadhanus caiva kutharo mudgaras tatha | cchurika kuntadamtas ca 
citradandas tathaiva ca | lakutam Sakti pasas ca kanayah silapatrakah | cakrasi 
gadavajras ca ankusas ca kupattigah | evamadyani castrani pharani vividhani ca | 
sthapitavyani devese grhe grhaksatasya tu. The term grhaksatah here denotes [the 
deity of] a segment immediately to the east of its centre of the southern edge of the 
square plan. In the last verse I take phara- to be a variant of sphara- ‘shield’ from 
Iranian (Old Persian spara-barai ‘shield-bearer’; Persian ispar ‘shield’). 

EI 37:20, ll. 10-16. The inscription is fragmentary, but this much of its meaning is 
clear: while the ascetic DharmaSiva was in the monastery at Aranipada (elsewhere 
called Aranipadra) performing austerities (tendranipadam nama krtam padam ani- 
nditam ...dattvaranipade ...tasya dharmasiva ity abhavaj jitatmG sisyah ...tasyda- 
Srame vardhayatas tapamsi [Il. 10-12]) a ruler called Gobhata came there with a 
force of elephants (tatraéjagamonmadasindhuranam balena bhipah kila gobhata- 
khyah [1.12]). Someone, perhaps the local ruler, was killed by this king (/nr/pena 
paragatasuh sahasa papdata [ll. 12-13]); and he, evidently Dharmasiva, wept with 
compassion for a while when he heard the news (fasyavagamya sa katham karuna- 
vimuktabaspah ksanam [1. 13]), then, flying into a rage (tad anu kopavipata[laksah] 
[1. 13]), went into battle, a veritable Siva on earth, armed with a bow “that had come 
[down to him] from Prabhaval[siva?] (?) (atha prabhavagatakarmukena banais ca 
diptah sa dharaursankah [1.14]), and, like Siva in his Tripurantaka embodiment, 
routed the whole army of the enemy before ascending to the incomparable world 
[above] in a shower of flowers scattered by Indra’s celestial nymphs (Gtta[sva/lilas 
tripurantakasya ...sakalam api sa jitva sadtravam sarvakalpah | surapatiramani- 
nam puspaurstyavakirnah puram anupam[am] ...[l.15]). The poet refers here to 
the reward conventionally attributed to a warrior who dies bravely when fighting to 
protect his country; see, e.g., Mahabharata 8, supplementary passage 14, ll. 31-34; 
13, supplementary passage 15, 11.1358-1361. 

ET 25:33 (A.D. 1174), vv. 23-24: na syandanam vasumati na ca candrasiryau cakre 
na sarathir abhit sa ca visyayonih | nesur harih parapurani tathapi bhasma cakre 
yatah sa iti kirtigivah sphutam sah || yasobhir induvigadais tathaivarivikarsitaih | 
apipurat sa sarvasaé vivekakusumair iva ‘He was manifestly [worthy of the name] 
Kirtisiva [Temple/Fame-Siva]. For he [was a Siva in as much as he] reduced the 
cities of his enemies to ashes [just as Siva did to the cities of the three demons] even 
though his war chariot [unlike Siva’s] was not the earth, the sun and moon were 
not its two wheels, its driver was not Brahma, and his arrow was not Visnu; and he 
filled all the directions with the moon-white temples that he had wrested from his 
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Kings rewarded their Gurus with the donation or construction of monas- 
teries (mathah) and with grants of revenue from designated lands with which 
they themselves constructed and endowed such institutions. Thus in the first 
half of the ninth century the Rajaguru Purandara founded two monasteries 
in Gwalior, one at Mattamayura and a second at Aranipadra, using the funds 
he had received from king Avantivarman as the daksind for performing the 
king’s Saiva initiation, for which purpose he had been persuaded to move to 
Mattamayura, probably from Malava. The wealth received is described in 
the inscription that records these events as “[the revenue of] the most valu- 


able portion of his kingdom”. Similarly, when the Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva 


foes, just as he did with the [white] blossoms of his Vivekas’. My translation finds 
a reference to [lost] works by Kirtisiva entitled Viveka, presumably commentaries 
on Saiva texts. It is possible that the poet refers not to works but to Kirtigiva’s 
spiritual insights (vivekah). 

Ranod inscription, EJ 1:41, vv. 10-15: tasmat purandaragurur guruvad garimnah 
prajnatirekajanitasya babhiiva bhiimih | yasyadhunapi vibudhair itikrtyasamsi 
vyahanyate na vacanam nayamargavidbhih || 11 vandyah ko ‘pi cakasty acintya- 
mahima tulyam munir bhasvata rajann uttamasabdapirvasikharabhyarnam 
prakirnadyutih | diksarthiti vaco nigsamya sukrti caroktam urvipatir yasyehana- 
yanaya yatnam akaroc chriman avantih pura || 12 gatvaé tapasyantam upendrapiirve 
pure tada@ srimadavantivarma | bhrsam samaradhya tam atmabhimim kathamcid 
aniya cakara pitam || 13 athopasadyapya ca samyag aisim diksam sa dakso guruda- 
ksinartham | nivedya yasmai nijardjyasGram svajanmasdphalyam avapa bhipah || 
14 sa karayam asa samrddhibhajam munir matham sanmuniratnabhiimim | prasi- 
ddham avaridhi merukalpam srimatpure mattamayiranaémni || 15 punar dvittyam 
svayam advitiyo gunair munindro ‘ranipadrasamjnam | tapovanam sresthamatham 
vidhaya presthah pratistham paramam ninaya “Then came the Guru Purandara, 
who as befitted a Guru had the gravity that comes from the highest wisdom, whose 
teachings concerning the duties [of Saiva initiates] have still not been surpassed 
by scholars learned in the way of discipline, whom the glorious and virtuous king 
Avanti[varman] made efforts to bring to this land because he desired to receive 
[Saiva] initiation and had heard from one of his agents that there was a certain 
holy ascetic in the vicinity of Uttamasikhara shining in unimaginable glory, shed- 
ding his radiance like the sun. Avantivarman then went to [Purandara], who was 
practising austerities in Upendrapura, and having striven to win his favour suc- 
ceeded in bringing him back to sanctify his kingdom. Then, having served him with 
devotion he duly received Saiva initiation [from him]. The wise king then presented 
him with the best part of the wealth of his kingdom as Guru’s fee and so brought 
his human birth to fulfilment. In the splendid town of Mattamayiura the sage then 
caused a richly endowed Meru-like monastery to be built, a treasury of jewel-like 
ascetics, the fame of which has reached [throughout the continent] to the oceans. 
This foremost of sages, himself unmatched in his virtues, built and richly endowed 
a second and most splendid monastery, [this] hermitage of Aranipadra’. I say that 
Purandara probably came from Malava because we are told here that before he was 
brought to Mattamayutra he was in Upendrapura and a grant of 1110 issued by 
the Paramara king Naravarman (EFI 20:11) refers to the gifting of land in a village 
in the district of Upendrapura (1.5: upendrapuramandale), which must have been 
within his kingdom, that is to say, in Malava. It is probable that this town and 
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I alias Keyiravarsa (r.c. 915-945) induced Purandara’s spiritual descendant 


Prabhavasiva (/Sadbhavasiva) to move to his kingdom in Chattisgarh, he 


founded for him at huge expense the great monastery at Golagi, 


620 sranting him 


by royal charter numerous villages and a whole well-populated town, which, 


since it is not named, was probably Golagi itsel 


f,*1 or, according to the account 


district bore the name of Upendra, the first of the Paramara kings according to the 
genealogy given by the poet Padmagupta in 11.76 of his Navasahasankacarita. 


620 Tn all secondary sources, including SANDERSON 2007a (p. 274), the name of this 


62 


a 


monastery (mathah) appears as Golaki-. That spelling is well attested, but only in 
manuscripts and inscriptions from the Dravidian South, where the scribes, speak- 
ing languages in which voiced and unvoiced consonants are not distinguished, are 
liable to substitute k for g. We also find kolaki there. I now correct to Golagi- be- 
cause this is what I find in the earliest testimony, which comes from regions whose 
vernacular languages do distinguish these consonants, namely Nepalese palm-leaf 
manuscripts of the Kriyakandakramavali and the Bangarh PraSasti of the time 
of Nayapala (r.c. 1027-1043) (SIRCAR 1983b, v.6: golagyGs sa mahamathah). The 
name appears as Golaggi in the Chandrehe inscription (caranapitagolaggikah). I 
identify Golagi with modern Gurgi (244° 31’ N, 81° 27’ E), about 12 miles due east of 
Rewa Town, in the north of the Kalacuri kingdom. This is the site of once vast Saiva 
ruins (CUNNINGHAM 1885, pp. 149-154; MEYER et al. 1908-1931, vol. 21, pp. 282— 
283; BANERJI 1931, pp.41-45). A full account of my reasons for proposing this 
location and for rejecting as groundless the widespread view that the monastery 
was in the south of the kingdom at Bheraghat on the Narmada river, close to the 
Kalacuri capital Tripuri, must be set out elsewhere. 

Chandrehe inscription, CII 41:44, v.5: tato madhumatipateh krtamahdatapah- 
samcayah prabhavasiva ity abhit sakalasaivacidamanih | anekanrpavanditah sa 
yuvardjadevena yas tapodhanapatih krtas caranapita*golaggikah (my reading : 
golagnikah MIRASHI, BANERJI [EI 21:23]) ‘Then after the abbot of Madhumati 
came that crest-jewel of all the Saivas called Prabhavasiva, who had accumulated 
vast power through his asceticism and was revered by many kings. He purified 
Golaggi [=Golagi] with his feet after being appointed by Yuvarajadeva as overlord 
of the ascetics [of the monastery at that place]; and the Gurgi inscription, ET 
22:21, vwv.6—-7: tasyakhilaksitipatipranatottamangacidamanidyuticayarcitapada- 
pithah | sisyo babhiiva bhuvanatrayakirtaniyah srimatprabhavasivanamamunir 
manisi || adniya yam sahajavasanaya nayajnah srimugdhatungatanayo yuvardja- 
devah | sattvopakaérabhavaduttamakirtihetor agrahayan matham anantadhana- 
pratistham Tis disciple was the glorious and learned ascetic Prabhavasiva, wor- 
thy of celebration throughout the three worlds, the pedestal beneath whose feet 
was honoured by the dense rays of the crest-jewels on the heads of all the kings who 
prostrated themselves before him. Yuvarajadeva, the son of Mugdhatunga, skilled 
in policy, brought [him to his kingdom prompted] by an inborn predisposition and 
had him accept a monastery that he established [for him] with infinite wealth’. The 
damaged wv. 35-40 at the end of this inscription list the places that the king made 
over to Prabhavasiva: /sthanam]. -.. . -. ya kirtani[yam] punydnvitaya mu- 
naye svayam arcitaya | - - nam ullikhita[sasana - . - - keyijavarsanrpatih [svayam 
ajahara] || 36 pakk + +. - - [tam?] tatha sarasadollakam | vakkadollakarajyauddhe 
ko + +[n@/sapundiké || 37 ++++.--+++puram khatollika |. nakalabhirapalli + + 
+ + sarasvaii || 38 [etesam] dvddasakan ca kavacaksetram eva ca | simantapatakas 
caiva vata + +.-. +||39++ + ya/tallapati] sasanam [saJtram ity api | sa + + bhad- 
dhacifiijra [kusu?]mva ca ku[kkuJdiya || 40 rajogramanvita[n etan sa]sanatvena dat- 
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of the Malkapuram inscription, gave him a vast reward which that ascetic, 


after he had himself founded the monastery, transferred to it as its endow- 


ment.®*? In the next generation the Kalacuri Laksmanaraja II (r.c. 945-970) 


brought in Hrdayasiva and gave him the monasteries attached to the temples of 


Vaidyanatha and Nohalesvara, the second of which HrdayasSiva passed on to his 


disciple Aghorasiva;®? and the Bangarh Pragasti reports, as we have seen, that 
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tava[n] |++++. [siddha]ntaparagaya gariyase || puram paurajanakirnam + + + + 
samastakam | bhaktya samarpayadm dsa sasanatve[na bhilpatih. 

PANTULU 1930, wv. 25c-26: tasmai nihsprhacetase galacuriksmapdlaciidamanir 
gramanam yuvardjadevanrpatir bhiksam trilaksim dadau || 26 kriva 
sa Saivamunir adbhutasilamirtih Srigolakimatham udaram udattacittah | 
[ta]syakarasya nrpadesikamauktikanam ovrttim cakara sakalam api tam trilaksim 
‘To that [ascetic] whose mind was free of all craving the king Yuvarajadeva, that 
crest-jewel among the Kalacuri monarchs, gave a 300,000 endowment of villages. 
That Saiva ascetic, the noble-minded embodiment of extraordinary good conduct, 
built the great Golaki [Golagi] monastery [there] and then made over the whole of 
that 300,000 living to that [monastery, which, ocean-like, has become] the source 
of [many] pearls in the form of Rajagurus’. MIRASHI (CII 4i, p. clviii) interprets 
the words gramadnam bhiksam trilaksim ‘a 300,000 endowment of villages’ to 
mean that 300,000 villages were given to PrabhavaSsiva and points out that if the 
report is correct it indicates that “the king assigned to him one third of the total 
revenue of his home province of Dahala, which, according to tradition, comprised 
nine lakhs of villages”. This would indeed be a vast endowment, so vast indeed 
that I find it hard to accept his interpretation. The Gurgi inscription mentions 
only about twenty villages and a town and the Malkapuram inscription need 
mean only that the endowment [consisting of the revenue capacity of these places] 
was valued at 300,000 of some unspecified monetary unit. This alternative was 
already considered by PANTULU, the first editor of the Malkapuram inscription. 
For though he proposed the interpretation later adopted by MIRASHI, he saw the 
difficulty it entails (1930, p.52): “The founder of the monastery was one Sadbhava 
Sambhu who obtained a gift of three lacks [sic] of villages (or was it a villages [sic] 
fetching an income of Nishkas (coins)?) from the Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva and 
gave away those villages to the Matha as an endowment”. In favour of this more 
realistic reading is a parallel expression seen in an inscription of the sixth century 
from a site near Mrohaung in Arakan. There we learn of the gift to a Buddhist 
monastery of a trisahasriko gramah (EI 37:13, 1.13: denguttanama ttrisaéhasriko 
gramo nisrsto), which can only mean ‘a village which has [a revenue yield of] 3000’. 
As the editor, D.C. SIRCAR points out (p. 63), this refers “apparently to the revenue 
income in the standard coin”. 

Bilhari inscription, EI 1:31, vv.56—-58: 56 kim stiiyate ’sau munipungavo ‘thava 
Sricedicandro nrpatih krtddarah | sadvurttaditaprahitair updyanaih pradarsya 
bhaktim vidhinaninaya yam || 57 srimallaksmanardajo ‘pi tasmai sutapase svayam | 
matham Srivaidyanathasya bhaktiyuktah samGrpayat || 58 svikrtyapi munir bhiiyo 
matham Ssrinauhalesvaram | aghoraSsivasisyasya sadhuurttasya dattavan ‘Or rather 
why should I praise that foremost among ascetics? [It suffices to report that] king 
Laksmanaraja, the moon of the Cedi dynasty, brought him [to his kingdom] after 
earnestly showing his devotion to him through presents sent by virtuous envoys, 
and then out of his devotion freely bestowed on that [saint] of great austerity the 
monastery of Vaidyanatha. The ascetic also accepted the monastery of Nohalesvara 
and then gave it to his virtuous disciple Aghorasiva’. 
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the Pala emperor Mahipala I (r.c. 977-1027) bestowed a lofty gilded monastery 
on the Guru Indrasiva at Sivavati near Kotivarsa.®*4 

Moreover, we have several records of Gurus using their resources in- 
dependently to establish further monasteries. Thus Prabhavasiva’s disciple 
Prasantasiva built a monastery at Chandrehe for ascetics devoted to med- 


5 and a hermitage on the banks of the Ganges at Benares.®’® His 


disciple, the Rajaguru Prabodhasiva, also built a monastery at Chandrehe;®?" 


itation® 


624 Bangarh inscription, SIRCAR 1983b, v.9: sriman indrasivah sphutam hari- 
haraprayam Sivendrakrtim bibhrad vamésavibhisanam samabhavac chisyo ’sya 
punyatmanah | yasmai kancanapunjamanjuracitaprasadamerusphuratkailasabha- 
matham dadav tha mahipdalo nrpas tattvavit ‘The disciple of that [Guru] devoted to 
piety was the illustrious Indrasiva, an ornament of his lineage, who did indeed have 
an appearance [matching his name, in that it was one] that embodied both Siva and 
Indra [=Upendra, i.e. Visnu] as though it were an image of Harihara [in which 
Siva is both himself and Visnu in a single body]. To him king Mahipala, [once he 
had become through initiation] a knower of [ultimate] reality, gave in this place a 
monastery that resembled Mt. Kailasa, radiant with its Meru-like towers beauti- 
fully wrought with much gold’. 

Chandrehe inscription, CII 41:44, vv. 6a, 7: prasdntasivacandramas tad anu tasya 
Sisyo ’bhavat ...7 sa Sonanadasamgame bhramarasailamile ’tulam priyadlavana- 
samkule phalamrnalakandasanah | cakara viditam janair munisakhah prasanta- 
Sramam svapadapadapanktibhih pavitabhitalo yah krti ‘The successor of [Prabha- 
vaSiva] was his disciple, the moon-like PrasantasSiva. ... Eating [nothing but] fruits, 
lotus stems, and bulbs, that wise friend of ascetics built the famous hermitage with 
his name [the Prasantasrama] at the foot, thick with a forest of Priyala trees, of the 
Bhramara hill, at the confluence of the river Son, purifying the earth with the lines 
of his foot-prints’; and the Gurgi inscription, EI 22:21, vv.8 and 13: tasyGmalena 
tapasa ca vivardhamGnavidydbalena ca samastajagatpratitah | sisyah prakama- 
kamaniyagunaikadhaéma srimatprasantasivanadmamunir babhiva || ...13 dahotti- 
rnasuvarnadanasamitadravyarthisarthasprhah siddhasthanam acikarat tad apa- 
ram yah sonatiropari | yasmin yogajusah pravisya niyamadhvastantarayadhayah 
Santah siddhasamadhayo ’cchamatayo gacchanti mukteh padam ‘The disciple of 
this [Prabhavasiva] was the ascetic Prasantasiva, who was known to all for his 
unblemished austerity and the power of his ever growing knowledge, the unique 
abode of the most desirable of qualities. ...[13:] He, who quenched the desire of a 
multitude of people in need of funds with fire-refined gold, built another [monastery 
as] a seat of Siddhas on the bank of the river Son, where masters of Yoga enter, abol- 
ish the torment of [all] hindrances through their ascetic restraint, and, when they 
are at peace, having achieved perfect concentration, reach with pure awareness the 
goal of liberation’. 

Gurgi inscription, EI 22:21, v.14:  tirthasndnanisevanodyatadhiyam atyan- 
tavisrantaye yas tat karitavan munih surasarittire tapahsthanakam | yat samsevya 
mahesvararcanarata varanasivasino manyante bhavasagaram gurum api ksinam 
yatha [gospa]dam ‘That ascetic had a hermitage built on the bank of the Ganges for 
the complete repose of those whose minds were devoted to the practice of bathing 
at its Tirthas. By resorting to it those living in Benares who are devoted to the 
worship of Siva consider the ocean of transmigratory existence, vast though it is, to 
have dwindled into a mere puddle’. 

Chandrehe inscription, CII 41:44, v. 16ab: gurukriasuragarad Grad amum matham 
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Patangasiva, a spiritual descendant of Purandara through another line, 


628 and the Rajaguru 


built a monastery in Gwalior at a site now unknown; 
Visvesvarasiva, after receiving a village in Andhra from the Kakatiya Queen 
Rudradevi, built a monastery there and renamed the village Visvesvaragolaki 
after both himself and the original home of his preceptorial lineage in Chat- 
tisgarh, dictating that only a Guru of this lineage, one consecrated by another 
Guru of the same (golakivamésyakrtabhisekah), should be allowed to preside over 
his foundation.®?? According to the same source he also established monasteries 
in Kaligvarapura, Mandrakitanagara (v. 82), and Isvarapura (v.85), no doubt 
under the same conditions. 

In this way there developed a far-reaching network of interconnected seats 
of Saiddhantika Saiva learning. Figures at the summit of this clerical hierarchy 
thus came to exercize a transregional authority whose geographical extent could 
be greater than that of any contemporary king. Visvesvarasiva while holding of- 
fice as the Rajaguru of the Kakatiya Ganapati is said also to have been the Guru 
of the Kalacuri king, the Cola king, and the king of Malava;®° and praise of Saiva 


unnatam svakam iva yasah subhrabhrabham visalam acikarat ‘Near the temple 

built by his teacher he built this broad and lofty monastery that resembles a white 

cloud, as though it were his own fame’. 

Gwalior Museum inscription, MIRASHI 1962, v.40: matham devakulam kipdas 

tadaganam ca paficakam | pral[kajro vatika ...‘A monastery, a temple, wells, five 

reservoirs, a circumvallation, *an orchard (?) .... 

629 Malkapuram inscription, PANTULU 1930, vv.42-45 and v.70: 69c-—72: 
devasya sattrasya mathasya tasya gramasya sarvasya ca so ‘dhikGari || 70 yo 
golakivamsyakrtabhisekah santah Ssucih Saivarahasyavedi | saivagamanam 
api padragami samtdnapdlah samalostahema || 71 sarvadni bhitany anukam- 
pamanah samastavidydasu krtavagahah | mahisurah silavatam purogo bhavettaram 
naisthikadesikendrah | 72 visvesvarasivacaryo dhiman rajaguruh svayam evam 
ajfapayad dhirah saivadcaryasatair vrtah ‘Surrounded by hundreds of Saivacaryas 
the learned and noble VisveSvasivacarya personally ordered that the superinten- 
dent of the [temple of the] god [Visvesvaral], the refectory, the monastery, and the 
whole settlement [that he had established] could only be an ascetic Guru whose 
consecration [to office] had been performed by [a Guru] of the lineage of Golagi, a 
brahmin outstanding among the virtuous, tranquil, honest, one who understands 
the esoteric doctrines taught by Siva, who has mastered the Saiva scriptures, a 
guardian of his initiatory line, for whom a clod of earth and gold are of equal value, 
compassionate to all living beings, and deeply versed in all branches of learning’. 

630 Malkapuram inscription, PANTULU 1930, v.38:  Sricolesvaramadlavaksitipati 
rajanyacidamani yacchisyau kim atah param ganapatiksonipatir yatsutah|na 
syat kasya mude sa desikavarah saivagamambhonidhih Srivisvesvaradesikah 
kalacuriksmapdladiksaguruh ‘The Cola king and the king of Malava, the crest- 
jewels among rulers, were his disciples. King Ganapati too was his [spiritual] son. 
Whom does this excellent Guru not delight? The Guru Visvesvara, this ocean of 
[knowledge of] the Saiva scriptures, was the Guru that [also] initiated the Kalacuri 
king’. 


628 
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Gurus as venerated by a plurality of kings is common, even a commonplace.**! 


The wealth accumulated by these Gurus enabled them behave like royal 
patrons themselves, not only founding new monasteries but also bestowing land- 
grants on brahmins, rewarding poets, founding temples and new settlements, 
and providing the means of irrigation. The Badaun inscription reports that 
the Rajaguru Murtigana “honoured brahmins in abundance with many gifts 
of land that he had received due to the devotion of his royal disciple”;®? the 
Malkapuram inscription says concerning the Rajaguru Visvesvarasiva, a na- 
tive of Gauda in eastern India: “Who can count the Gauda [brahmins] whose 
wishes he has granted, the ascetics who have received rich endowments [from 
him], the leading poets who have been delighted [with the rewards he has be- 
stowed]?”;®? and the Bangarh Praéasti relates that Sarvasiva, the Rajaguru of 
the Pala Nayapala, gave [to brahmins] all the Great Gifts (mahaddandni) of the 
Puranic tradition, including the tulapurusadanam in which the donor gives away 
his weight in gold, an activity that increasingly became emblematic of exemplary 
kings during the second half of the first millenium.®** His brother Mirtisiva, to 


831 See, for example, in the colophonic verses of the Prdayascittasamuccaya of 
Hrdayagiva, concerning his Guru Isvarasgiva (see SANDERSON 2001, p.3): Gsit 
tatsamtatau munih $ri-isvarasiva iti | jagatipatibhir nrpaih pijitapadapankajah; 
Chandrehe inscription (CII 41:44), v.4b, concerning Purandara: yatra puranda- 
rah krtatapa jajne gurur bhiibhujam; v.5c, concerning Prabhavasiva: anekanrpa- 
vanditah; Bilhari inscription (CII 41:45), v.50b, concerning Dharmasiva: bhipa- 
lamaulimanikantibhir arcitanghrih; v.51bced, concerning Sadasiva: nrpaih | yat- 
padadvayam vandyam arcitam sekharaémsubhih; v.54cd, concerning Hrdayasiva: 
nrpamukutanivistair yasya manikyacakrair akrta caranamilam kantam ekantava- 
ndyam; Gurgi inscription (CII 41:46), v. 6, concerning Prabhavasiva: tasyakhilaksiti- 
patipranatottamangacidamanidyuticayarcitapadapithah | sisyo babhiiva bhuvana- 
trayakirtaniyah srimatprabhavasivandmamunir manisi; and v.17cd, concerning 
Isanasiva: sriganasambhur akhilavanipalamaulimalamanidyutipisangitapadapa- 
dmah. 

632 Badaun inscription, EI 1:10, 1.15: svasisyavarabhipalabhaktilabdhena bharina | 
bhimidanena yo vipran piijayam asa bhirina. 

633 PANTULU 1930, v.39ab: gaudah purnamanorathah kati kati praptasriyas tapasah 
samtustah kavipumgavah kati kati pradhvastapasa nrpah. 

634 SIRCAR 1983b, v.11. The inscription lists prthividanam, merudadnam, visvacakra- 
danam, [sapta]sagaradanam, brahmandadanam, kalpaurksadanam, [hiranya]ka- 
madhenudanam, bhavanadanam, gramadadnam, godanam, parvatanam danam 
(the ten parvatadanani of the Matsyapurana, with Meru in the centre), sakalpa- 
drumabhadraghatadanam, hiranydsva[rathajdanam, hiranyahasti[ratha]danam, 
hiranyagarbhadanam, asvadanam, tulapurusadadnam, and srinandisvaradanam. 
For an exhaustive presentation of the prescriptions of the Puranic and other sources 
on the “Great Gifts” see especially the fifth Adhydya of the Danakhanda of the 
Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri, written while he was a minister of Mahadeva, 
the Yadava king of Devagiri (r.c. 1260-1270). The srinandisvaradanam mentioned 
in this inscription is, I presume, the gift of a golden image of Nandikesvara that is 
to accompany the gift of a thousand cows (Caturvargacintamani, vol.1, p. 253). On 
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whom he handed over his office as Rajaguru is likewise praised in that inscrip- 


tion for his abundant donations to brahmins.®**° SarvaSiva’s disciple Rupasiva is 


also praised there for his generosity to supplicants,* as is ISanasiva, the disciple 


6387 The predecessors of the Rajaguru Vi- 


of Prasantasiva, in the Gurgi inscription. 
malasiva receive similar praise for their pious largesse in that Guru’s Jubbulpore 
inscription, and Vimalasiva himself is commended there for the support he gave 
to the brahmanical order by bestowing gifts on brahmins, and adorning the land 
with gardens, water-tanks, charitable feeding-houses (sattrani), temples, and 


638 


houses for brahmins.°’° In the Bangarh PraSsasti Vidyasiva and Dharmasiva are 


the drift away during our period from the sponsoring of Vedic (Srauta) sacrifices to 
the bestowing of the Great Gifts such as the tulapurusadanam see DIRKS 1976. 
SIRCAR 1983b, v. 15cd: bhrata mirtisivah sa manyamahimo danadmbusekair jagat 
putam yah krtavan ... ‘His brother Murtisiva, of venerable glory, washed the world 
clean with the water he poured when making donations’. The poet refers to the rite 
of pouring water on to the hand of the brahmin recipient, or, in his absence, on to 
the ground, that must accompany any formal act of donation (Caturvargacintamani, 
vol. 1, p.92); and by saying that he cleansed the world with these libations he sug- 
gests that his donations to brahmins were frequent, widespread, and very numer- 
ous. 

SIRCAR 1983b, v.28: sisyah sarvasivasya diptatapasah sarvarthicintamanir ...| 
Sriman riipasivo babhiiva ‘The disciple who succeeded Sarvasiva, [that Guru] of 
blazing ascetic power, was the illustrious Rupasiva, who was a wishing-granting 
jewel for all supplicants’. 

637 RT 22:21, v.18 ab: ...[sarvarthilnam yena Srir gamitopabhogapadavim 
daurgatyaduhkhacchida ‘He caused [his] wealth to be enjoyed by all suppli- 
cants, thus ending the torment of their poverty’. 

EI 25:33. The inscription precedes its account of the life of Vimalasiva with some in- 
formation about the predecessors in his Guru lineage. Unfortunately the section on 
his predecessors is lacunose because of damage to the stone, with the loss or partial 
loss of some of these Gurus’ names. The inscription yields the following succes- 
sion: ...N > Vimalasiva > Astrasiva—in ll. 5-6 I read ... (1.6) vaéstrasivabhidhanah 
where the editor, MIRASHI, reads ...(1.6) vastusivabhidhanah: AstraSsiva is a 
Saiddhantika initiation name but *Vastusiva is not— > N? (if Astrasiva’s succes- 
sor was covered in the lost v.11) > N-siva (the first part of the name has been 
lost: ...Sivah sisyah in 1.6) ...N > Purusasiva, Guru of Yasahkarna (r. 1073-1123) 
> Saktisiva, Guru of Yasahkarna’s successor Gayakarna (r. 1123-1153) Kirtisiva, 
Guru of Gayakarna’s successor Narasimha (r. A.D. 1153-1163) > Vimalasiva, Guru 
of Narasimha’s successors Jayasimha (r. 1153-1188) and, on the evidence of EI 
40:46, Vijayasimha (r. 1188-1210). Of N-siva we are told (v.11): + sivah Sisyah 
purusarthaya sampadam | gunanam ca dhanadnam ca paropakrtaye param ‘[His] 
disciple N-siva [employed] his abundant virtues only for the accomplishment of 
the goal of human existence and his abundant wealth only for the welfare of 
others’; and of his now nameless successor we learn ...(v.15) pritih patre ratis 
tirthe sthitih pathi mate satam | bhaktis bhave ’bhavat tasya samasya “That as- 
cetic’s only delight was in [giving to] worthy recipients, his only attachment was 
to holy sites, his only adherence was to the path approved by the good, and 
his only devotion was to Siva’. Of Vimalasgiva we learn in v. 34cd: [yaccha]yam 
vibudhagano ‘dhigamya dhatte vaidhuryam na khalu [mahotsa]vodayesu ‘Enter- 
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praised for building temples,®*® and the Rajaguru Martisiva for building many®*° 


and excavating numerous reservoirs.*! In the Gurgi inscription Prasantasiva is 
said to have added a lofty temple of Siva at Golagi to the north of one that had 


been 


established there by king Yuvarajadeva;**? and in the Chandrehe inscrip- 


tion his successor Prabodhasiva is said to have provided that place not only with 


a monastery but also with a water reservoir and a well.®*4? The Gwalior Mu- 
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ing the shade [provided by the parasol] of this [patron] a multitude of brahmins 
was freed from the distress [of penury] on the splendid occasions of major festi- 
vals’; in v.38: yasydrthidvijardjadarsanavasad danadmbul[bhir vardhate] sraddha 
[ratridivam] varena vidhina dharmasya *tantrir (?) iva | yo darsgesv api sédaram 
dvijapatin aksinagobhabharan dakso yojayate suvarnavikasatsadrohininam sataih 
‘At the sight of great brahmin supplicants his faith grows day and night along with 
the [frequency with which he does] the pouring of the water of donation, in accor- 
dance with the best procedure, like a * ...(?) of religious duty. And on the days 
of the new moon [this] learned [Guru] bestows with devotion on the leading brah- 
mins, their rich adornments never diminished, hundreds of fine ruddy cows shining 
with gold [adorning their horns]’;; v. 41bc: /dattam] na yan ndasti tat | patram tan na 
yad arcitam ‘there is no gift that he did not give, no worthy recipient whom he did 
not honour’; and v. 43: udydnasarasi[sattra]prasddadvijavesmabhih | bhiimih parib- 
havaty asya na kair bhisabharair divam ‘With what rich adornments [created by 
him], with gardens, reservoirs, charitable feeding-houses, temples, and houses for 
brahmins, did [this] land not surpass heaven?’ 

SIRCAR 1983b, v.8ab: sisyo dharmasivas taponidhir abhit tasya vyadhdd yo 
‘dbhutam prasadam bhagavattrilocanaguror vaéradnasibhisanam ‘His disciple, the 
ascetic Dharmasiva, built a marvellous temple of the blessed three-eyed teacher 
[of the world] that beautified Benares’; SIRCAR 1983b, v.7cd: SrividyGsiva 
ity asimacaritas satkirtisakhdsatapragbharasthagitambaro munir abhit tasmad 
yatharthanvayah ‘After him came Vidyasiva, an ascetic of boundless virtuous con- 
duct, in whom the lineage fulfilled its purpose, who concealed the sky with the mass 
of the countless branches of his fine temples’; vv. 16-19. 

SIRCAR 1983b, v.19: mahiyasiyam na tathé mahi yathaé tapasvinas tasya mahan 
ihasayah | tatha hi bhiimih kila kirtibhir bhrta gato na tasyadsaya esa vismayah 
‘This land though vast was not large enough for the ambition of this ascetic. The 
wonder is that it did not cease even when the earth was filled to capacity by his 
temples’. 

SIRCAR 19838b, v.17ab: ...nirmitas citram diksu vidiksu yena prthivihara*sgriyo 
(conj. riya Ep.) dirghikah ‘Wondrously he created reservoirs in all directions as 
a beautiful garland to adorn the land’. 

Gurgi inscription, EI 22:21, v.11: yena sriyuvarajakaritalasatkailasasrngopama- 
prasadottaratah sumerusikharaspardhi prasiddha[m bhujvi | sadma sthapitam 
isvarasya *sakalatrailokyavismapakam (trailokya corr. MIRASHI:trailakya Ep.) 
yat svargam vrajatas tadiyayasasah sopanamargayate ‘To the north of the temple 
built by Yuvaraja that resembled the shining peak of Mt. Meru he built his famous 
temple of Siva. That [too] rivals the peak of Meru, causing wonder throughout the 
three worlds, a flight of steps, as it were, for his fame as it ascends to heaven’. The 
repetition of the comparison with Mt. Kailasa seems lame, but its probable point is 
that the Guru’s temple was no less impressive than the king’s. 

Chandrehe inscription, CII 41:44, v. 16cd: anugiram atho sindhuprakhyam tadagam 
actkhanat pracurasalilam kipam catra prabodhasivah sami ‘Then here [after 
building the monastery] the ascetic Prabodhasiva excavated an ocean-like reservoir 
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seum inscription records that Patangaéiva built a great temple of SivaS4+ and 
excavated four huge reservoirs.“ The Jubbulpore inscription records that the 
Rajaguru Vimalasiva built a temple of Siva Kirtiévara in honour of his preceptor 
and predecessor, the Rajaguru Kirtisiva.“*© A Kannada inscription recording the 
death in 931 of the Saiva Guru Tribhuvanakartaradeva alias Kaliyugarudra tells 
us that during the forty years of his rule as the pontiff of Avani in Nolambavadi 
he built fifty temples and two large water reservoirs;®*" and the Malkapuram in- 
scription records that the Rajaguru Visvesvara founded temples to house Sivas 
bearing his own name in Visvesvaragolaki, Mandrakitanagara, Candravallina- 
gara, Visvesvaranagara, Kommirgrama, and Uttarasomasila, and also that he 
founded a town with his own name (Visvesvarapura) at Ananda.®48 

The exalted status and king-like behaviour of these Gurus is reflected in the 
fact that we have inscriptions in which they have been given royal, even impe- 
rial titles. This is so with Vamadeva, also called Vamasambhu, the Rajaguru of 
a Kalacuri of Tripuri who was probably Gangeyadeva (r.c. 1015-1041), on whom 
that king is said to have transferred his status as the monarch (nijarajalaksmi) 
as payment for his service as his Guru (gurudaksina) when he set out on a cam- 


near the [Bhramara] hill and a well with abundant water’. 

644 MIRASHI 1962, v.29: tenedam haramandiram susikharam yat sarvatah sundaram 
bhaktya karitam indudhamadhavalam kaildsadsailopamam | aGkalpam sthiram 
astu tad bhuvi satém anandadam darsandd asyaivaémalam agamat parinatim 
pradsadamirtya yasah ‘Out of devotion he had this temple of Siva built with its 
fine towers, altogether beautiful, white as the light of the moon, resembling Mt. 
Kailasa. May it endure on earth to the end of the aeon, delighting the virtuous 
when they see it. His spotless fame has been transformed to take material form as 
[this] temple’. 

645 MIRASHI 1962, vv.(30-)38: sutatam catustayam idam ruciram cirabhiisanam 
mahivadhvah | vikatataratadaganam acikarac chripatangesah ‘Patangasiva made 
these four lovely and immense reservoirs with beautiful banks as an enduring or- 
nament for the woman that is the earth’. 

646 FT 25:33, vv.45-46:  faJcikarac candramauler mandiram ddardt | guror 
kirtisivasyaitat kirtaye sukrtaya ca || devaya kirtigsvarasamjnitaya pradad amusmai 
jayasimhadevah | bibhrad bhave bhaktibharam gurau ca graman raveh parvani n 
+ dayan ‘He built out of reverence this temple of Siva for the fame and religious 
merit of the Guru Kirtisiva. The god [installed in it] was named Kirtisvara; and 
King Jayasimha, having great devotion both to Siva and [his] Guru, gave it [three] 
villages as * ...(?) gifts on the sacred day of the sun|’s eclipse)’. 
EC 10, Mb:65: svasti srimad-dvanyada sthanamam ndalvattu-varsaman ald ayva- 
ttu-dégulam madi piriyav-eradu-kereya katti saka-varsam entu-nir-embatta-mur 
ddand utkranti geydu sritribhuvanakarttara-devam kali-yuga-rudranka rudra-lo- 
ka-praptan ddam ‘Hail! After governing the sacred domain of Avani for forty years 
and building fifty temples and two large reservoirs, in the Saka year 853 [the soul 
of] Tribhuvanakartaradeva alias Kaliyugarudra has ascended [from his body] and 
reached the world of Rudra’. 

648 PANTULU 1930, vv. 82-84, 88. 


647 
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paign of world conquest. Beginning with the inscriptions of his son and succes- 
sor Karna (r.c. 1041-1071) the Kalacuri rulers of this kingdom are described as 
meditating on the feet of this Vamadeva, to whose name are prefixed the impe- 
rial epithets paramabhattarakamaharajadhirajaparamesvaraparamamahesva- 
rasri-. A variant of these titles, samadhigatapaficamahasabdaparamabhatta- 
rakamaharajadhirajaparamesvara-, is found in Nolambavadi records attached 
to the names of two other Saiddhantika Gurus, namely Brahmasiva in an in- 
scription of c.870 and Varunasiva in one of 936. Similarly, but more modestly, 
an inscription of 1331 on a step-well in the vicinity of the Acalesvara temple 
on Mt. Abu tells us that it was constructed during the victorious reign of the 
great ascetic rdjasri-Sarvesvara during the victorious reign of the ruler rdjasri- 


Tejahsimha of Candravati.*? 


649 For these imperial and royal titles attached to the names of Saiva Gurus see D.C. 
SIRCAR in ETI 30:10, pp. 46-51. There he refutes the claims expressed by V.V. MI- 
RASHI in EI 27:29. These are (1) that Vamadeva is a king Vamarajadeva [seen by 
him alone] in the Saugor inscription of Sankaragana, which has been assigned on 
palaeographic grounds to the eight century, (2) that this king should be assigned 
to the second half of the seventh century, and (3) that the references in inscrip- 
tions of the later Kalacuris to these king’s devotion to [the memory] of Vamadeva, 
should be referred to this much earlier monarch as the founder of their dynasty. 
SIRCAR removes Vamadeva from the Saugor inscription, reading -vdvardja- rather 
than -vdmardja- and citing other examples of vdva- or bdva- in inscriptions, and 
then cites these examples of imperial or royal epithets bestowed on Saiva Gurus to 
counter MIRASHI’s argument that their being prefixed to the name of Vamadeva 
proves that he was a king not a Guru. I side with SIRCAR. His view has the 
great strength that it accords (1) with the testimony of the Malkapuram inscription 
of 1261/2, which, referring to Vamasgambhu as the third Guru in succession after 
Sadbhavasambhu, the first pontiff of the Matha at Golagi, reports that the Kalacuri 
kings were being praised (pragamsyante) [in their Prasastis] up to the present as 
worshippers of his feet (PANTULU 1930, v.28: atha nrpasekharamalaldalitapado 
‘tra vamasambhur abhit | adyapi kalacurisa yaccaranaradhakah prasamsyante)— 
in the inscriptions of the Kalacuris of Tripurt from Karna onwards they are said 
to be -vaémadevapddanudhydta-—, (2) with the fact that there is no reference to 
a king Vamadeva in any of the inscriptions of those kings, and (3) with the fact 
that the source which reports the Kalacuri king’s bestowing his radjalaksmi on 
Vamadeva refers to the latter as an ascetic (sdhasikas tapasvine vimadevandmne 
nijarajalaksmim gurudaksindayai dattva sarvam bhiimim jetum prasthitavan). SIR- 
CAR convincingly identifies the Kalacuri king here called Sahasika as Gangeyadeva 
on the grounds that the latter was both an illustrious conqueror and known as 
Sahasanka ‘he who has the cognomen Sahasa’. This source, cited by SIRCAR (ET 
30:10, p. 50), is a paraphrase in Jonaraja’s commentary on the Prthivirdjavijaya of 
Jayanaka of a verse of that work now lost in a lacuna. 

The inscription referring to Brahmagiva is EC 10, Srinivasapura taluk, 
no. 27 (p.346). SIRCAR (EI 30:10, p.49) wrongly gives the name 
as Bhramarasgiva and the page reference as 376. The relevant part 
of the inscription is:  svasti samadhigatapaficamahdsabda pallavanvaya 
Sriprthivivallava pallavanvayakulatilakam srimat-nolambadhirajar prthivirajya 
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Clearly the Saiva Rajaguru had become a far grander figure than the king’s 
brahmanical chaplain, the Rajapurohita, who was tied to the service of a single 
king and was unambiguously his subordinate. Yet, it appears that the Saivas did 
not rest with this but also sought to encroach on the territory of that lesser office. 
For the Netratantra shows the existence of a further class of Saiva officiants who 
were to function in almost all the areas traditionally reserved for that officiant: 
the performance of the king’s recurrent duties to worship the various deities 
on the days assigned to them, to celebrate the major annual royal festivals of 
the Indrotsava and Mahanavami, to protect the royal family through rites to 
ward off ills, to restore them to health after illness, to ward off or counter the 
assaults of dangerous supernaturals, to empower through lustration (nirdjanam) 
the king’s elephants, horses and weapons of war, and to protect the king with 
apotropaic rites before he eats, sleeps, and engages in his regular practice of 
martial skills.©° 

We see here one of several instances in which the Saivas used their author- 
ity to colonize downwards, producing modifications of their ritual procedures for 
this purpose. These adapations inevitably entailed loss of status for those that 
implemented them, but we should understand that this did not affect those at 
the summit of the clerical hierarchy, the king-like Rajagurus, but only the hum- 
bler clones that extended their authority into domains that those Gurus would 
not deign to enter. 


geye svasti samadhigatapaficamahasabda paramabhatta[ralka maharajadhiraja 
paramesvara Gtaniya mata . . pana . 
nvita sivasastratapovanadnuraga bipadhivalosramavirninasats bhas 

sdvaipadaikasarans Srimat-brahmasivacaryyan. The inscription referring to 
Varunasiva (Varunasivabhatara) is SIZ 9, 1:24 (ARE 759 of 1916) from Gu- 
nimorabagalu in the Anantapur District. It speaks of him as the pon- 
tiff of the Nonambesvarara temple, as the ruler of Palivalubalu, and as the 
Mahasamantadhipati, that is to say, as a feudatory of the highest rank, of king 
Biranolamba Annayyadeva of the Nolamba-Pallava dynasty (= Anniga, r.c. 932- 
940). The Nonambesvarara is probably the imposing temple at Hemavati now 
known as Doddesvara (COHEN 1989, p.50, and p. 63, note 36). He is also men- 
tioned in an inscription on the Mandapa of the Doddesvara temple, which gives 
the information that he was the disciple of Rudrasivacarya. On VarunaSiva see 
COHEN 1998, pp. 24, 35, and 41-42, who plausibly concludes that he was Anniga’s 
Rajaguru. The initiation-names Brahmasiva, Varunasiva, and Rudrasiva reveal 
that these Gurus were Saiddhantikas. The relevant portion of the inscription from 
Mt. Abu has been published by SIRCAR within this discussion (ET 30:10, p. 48). 

50 The purpose, date, and provenance of the Netratantra are the subject of SANDER- 
SON 2005b. 
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SAIVISM AND THE ROYAL TEMPLE 


The second element of the early medieval process to which I have drawn 
attention is the proliferation of land-owning temples. All but the most ephemeral 
sovereigns during this period, both in the subcontinent and in Southeast Asia, 
gave material form to the legitimacy and solidity of their power by building grand 
temples in which images of their chosen God were installed, animated, named 
after themselves (suandmn4a), and endowed with land and officiants to support 
their cult. As we have seen, the great majority of these temples enshrined Siva 
[in the form of a Linga]. 

The Saivas of the Mantramarga provided specialized officiants and rituals 
to establish these Sivas, developing in course of time a secondary body of scrip- 
tural authorities, the Pratisthatantras, devoted exclusively to this domain, set- 
ting out the rituals of installation (pratistha) and defining the norms for the form 
of the Linga, the iconography of ancillary images, and the architectural design 
of the various temple types.®°! Moroever, they asserted the principle that the 
Saiva Sthapaka, the specialist who performs these rituals, is competent not only 
in the Saiva domain but also on all the levels that the Saivas ranked below it. 
Thus they claimed that he is empowered to officiate in the construction and con- 
secration of non-Saiva deities such as Visnu following the Paficaratra.*2 This 


651 None of the early works of this class have been published. Those known 
to learned authors before the end of the eleventh century and surviving in 
manuscripts are the Mayasamgraha, not to be confused with the published Maya- 
mata, a later south-Indian work, the Pingalamata, the Mohacidottara, and the 
Devyadmata, which declares itself the pratisthatantram of the Nisvasa. Four other 
works of this type, not known to have survived, are cited by the Kashmirian 
Vidyakantha around the beginning of the eleventh century in his commentary 
on the Mayasamgraha: the Pratisthapadramesvara, the Nandikesvaramata, the 
Paitamaha, and the Pratisthasamuccaya, the last of which was probably a Paddhati 
rather than a scripture. On all these texts see SANDERSON 2005a, pp. 440-442. 

See, e.g., Brhatkalottara, B f. 108v4: bauddhavaisnavapancarthe saurakalamukha- 
disu | Saivah sarvadhikari syan na saive ’mi kathamcana ‘The Saiva [Guru] 
has competence that extends into all [religious systems], the Buddhist, Vaisnava, 
Pafcartha[-Pasupata], Saura, Kalamukha, and others; but [Gurus of] those have 
absolutely no competence to act in the Saiva [system]; Kamika, Parvabhaga 
1.121c-126, on the authority of the Sivabrahmanas, the married Saiva brahmins 
who alone were competent to officiate for others: Saivah sarvadhikari syat sva- 
kiye ca paratra ca || 122 gaivah sarvesu kurvanti ye grhastha dvijottamah | yamale 
mdatrtantre ca kapdle parcaratrake || 123 bauddhe carhamate caiva lakule vai- 
dike ’pi ca | anyesv api ca margesu tattacchastraih svasastratah || 124 saivah ku- 
rvanti diksddyam tallingasthapanddikam | mukhyatvad tha saivasya mukhamaha- 
tmyato ’pi ca || 125 adhikaro ’sty sarvatra nanyesam Ssivadarsane | tasmat para- 
rtham a@tmartham sthapanam yajanam tatha || 126 sivaviprena kartavyam anyesam 
svartham eva hi | parartham api kurydc cel *lobhena (em. : lopena Ed.) nrpates 
tatha | tadrastrasya ca nasah sydd acirena na samsayah ‘The Saiva is competent in 
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universalization of their authority, which is backed by learned theory of the re- 
lation of the Saiva with the other bodies of scriptural injunction, seems not have 
been merely theoretical. For the Saiva Paddhati literature contains instructions 
for the consecration of Visnus, as we have seen in the case of the Paddhati of 


653 


Somasambhu,’’’ and Vaisnava sources protest at this encroachment, insisting 


that images of Visnu installed by Saivas should be reconsecrated.*™4 


all [systems], both his own and others. Married Saivas, the foremost of brahmins, 
can officiate in all [the systems, namely] the Yamala and Matrtantra, the Kapalika, 
the Paficaratra, the Buddhist, the Jaina, the Lakula, the Vaidika, and yet others, 
using the scriptures of these systems in accordance with their own. [Such] Saival 
brahmin]s perform initiations and the like, the installation of images, and so forth 
[in these other systems], because the teaching of Siva is superior [to all others] and 
because the mouth [of Purusa] has been glorified [in the Purusasikta as the part of 
his body from which the brahmins, as the highest caste-class, were created]. [The 
Sivabrahmana] is competent to act in all [systems], but not others in the teaching 
of Siva. Therefore the Sivabrahmana [alone] may worship and install [images] both 
for others and himself. Others may act only for themselves. If out of greed [anyone 
other than a Sivabrahmana] performs rituals for the benefit of others[, thus usurp- 
ing the exclusive right of the Sivabrahmanas], then without doubt both the king 
and his kingdom will swiftly be destroyed’. 

653 See Somasambhupaddhati vol. 4, pp. 294-311 (visnusthapanavidhih). 

654 In his Paficaratraraksa (pp. 26-27) Vedantadesika, the influential Srivaisnava 
of the fourteenth century (EI 13, p. 222), quotes a passage from the Saiva 
Karanatantra that is more or less identical with 1.121c—124 of the passage of 
the Kamika, Pirvabhaga cited above, and after asserting that it is inadmissi- 
ble as evidence because all Saiva Tantras are condemned by Vedic authorities 
quotes a passage from the south-Indian Pafcaratrika Padmasamhita (Caryapada 
19.128b—130) to the effect that if a Visnu has been installed with the system of 
the Saivas it must be re-installed following the system of the Paficaratra and pu- 
rified by bathing with a thousand vases. See also Visuvaksenasamhita 39.283- 
285: sthapite raudramargena piijyamane dine dine | hitva raudravidhanam tu 
sarvesdm hitakamyaya || gramavurddhikaram punyam rajabhisuravardhanam | 
tasmat sarvaprayatnena hitvaé raudram tu tatksandat || sthapayet sattvatenatha vid- 
hina pijayed dharim | tasmat sarvaprayatnena na kurydat tantrasamkaram ‘Tf [a 
Visnu] has been installed following the Saiva procedure and is in daily worship [fol- 
lowing the same] then, desiring the welfare of all, one should abandon the Saiva 
procedure and [adopt] the holy [Vaisnava procedure] that will cause the village, the 
king, and the brahmins to prosper. Therefore one should abandon the Saiva rites 
immediately and scrupulously re-install the Visnu with the Pafcaratrika ritual and 
and worship it [with the same thereafter]. So one must take great care to avoid 
[this] contamination of the [Saiva and Vaisnava] systems of worship’; 39.305—306: 
jJatisamkaranenaiva jagac canddalatam vrajet | tantrasamkaranenaiva rajarastram 
vinasyati || rastram Sariram rajfas tu raja jivah sa ucyate | rastraksaye ksayo rajnah 
tasmad raksyam dvayam budhaih ‘People become untouchables through the con- 
tamination of castes. Through the contamination of the systems of worship the king 
and kingdom are destroyed. [The scriptures] teach that the kingdom is the body 
and the king its soul. [So] when the kingdom is destroyed, so is the king. The wise, 
therefore, should guard both [by preventing the encroachment of the Saivas into the 
Paficaratrika domain)’. Saiva ritual is called raudra- in the first of these passages 
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The involvement of the Saivas of the Mantramarga in the temple cult 
covered in early Saiva scriptural sources and all the early Paddhatis up to at 
least the twelfth century does not extend beyond the performing of the rituals 
necessary to initiate the cult by consecrating the images and the temples that 
house them. The texts are silent on the nature of the worship that would be 
performed before those images once the Saiva Guru had completed his task. It 
would appear, therefore, that the temple worship was in the hands of officiants 
of a different kind. However, the texts lagged behind reality in this regard. For 
at some point, well before the Saiva literature was prepared to register this fact, 
there were Saivas of the Mantramarga working as the priests that performed 
the regular rituals in the Saiva temples. The new practice is first attested in 
the Far South in the late seventh century. We learn from a grant of the Pallava 
Paramesvaravarman I (r.c. 655-960) that a certain Anantasivacarya, whose 
name makes it very probable that he was an initiated Saiddhantika officiant,° 
was appointed as the priest with hereditary rights to perform the ritual of 
worship (devakarma) in the temple of Siva Vidyavinitapallavaparamesvara 
established with his name by the Pallava king Paramesvaravarman I alias 
Vidyavinita.®® 

The persistent disjunction during this period between what was prescribed 
for Saivas and what was being done by some of them is due, I propose, to the 
fact that functioning as a priest in a temple, and therefore living off the endow- 
ment of the deity in return for one’s work, carried a loss of status with which 
the older tradition was unwilling to be associated. According to brahmanical 
sources any brahmin who persists in such work for three years is considered to 


in keeping with the mildly disparaging south-Indian Vaisnava practice of referring 
to Siva as Rudra. Cf. the expression rudrakdlyupajivakah cited here, p. 278 and the 
rule of the Sandilyasmrti quoted by Vedantadesika in his Pafcaratraraksa (p. 62) 
that Vaisnavas should keep far away from temples of Buddha, Rudra, and the like 
(buddharudradivasatim §masanam savam eva ca | atavim rajadhanim ca diratah 
parivarjayet). 

655 Saiddhantika Saiva initiated brahmins have initiation-names (diksénaéma) that end 
in -Siva (with -Sambhu or, less commonly, -isvara/-iga or -Sankara as synonyms) 
as the second of their two components, and those of these who have been conse- 
crated to officiate by receiving the acaryabhisekah are referred to as N-Sivacarya, a 
practice that has continued into modern times. Other Anantasivacaryas are the 
author of the Siddhantasdravalivyakhyad, one of the Sivacaryas, probably 95 in 
all, among 108 12th-century labelled images at Darasuram in Tamilnadu (SRINI- 
VASAN 1987, vol. 1:17, no. 60), and one mentioned in an inscription of 1571 at the 
Vataranyesvara temple at Tiruvalangadu (ARE 497 of 1906 [Appendix B: stone in- 
scriptions copied in 1905]) as a disciple of Ponnambala Dharmasivacarya and Guru 
of Immadi Dharmasivacarya. 

656 The Kiram plates of Paramesvaravarman I (r.c. 655-90): MAHALINGAM 1998:46, 
ll. 55-57 (Sanskrit) and Il. 84-88 (Tamil). 
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have lost his brahmin status and is then known as a Devalaka.®” He is de- 
scribed as an upabrahmanah ‘a sub-brahmin’ or, even more disparagingly, as a 
brahmanacandalah ‘a brahmin untouchable’;®® and this loss of status is con- 
firmed in modern times in the way that the Smartha brahmins, the dominant 
community in Tamiladu have viewed the Adigaiva community that provides the 
priests who after undergoing Saiddhantika Saiva initiation (diksa) and consecra- 
tion as Acdryas (acaryabhisekah) perform the worship in the Siva temples of the 
region. They were forbidden to live in brahmin streets and the Smarthas would 
not intermarry or interdine with them.®® The Adisaivas, as one might expect, re- 
sisted this condemnation, arguing in their scriptural productions and in learned 
exegesis that it applies only to brahmins other than members of their endoga- 
mous community, more precisely that the three-year rule applies to Saiva initi- 
ates other than themselves. Strengthening the brahmanical position they held 
that Siva has ruled that ordinary, uninitiated brahmins who work as temple- 
priests will forfeit their status after only six months.®° As modern practice 


657 Yamuna, Agamapramanya, pp. 15-16: tatha ca devalah “devakosopajivi yah sa de- 

valaka ucyate” iti | tatha “vrityartham piijayed devam trini varsani yo dvijah | sa vai 
devalako nama sarvakarmasu garhitah” iti ‘And Devala [teaches]: “One who lives 
off the wealth of a god is called a Devalaka”, and: “Any brahmin who does the wor- 
ship of a god for his living for three years is called a Devalaka, and is condemned in 
all rites”. By ‘condemned in all rites’ the text means that such a brahmin must not 
be chosen as an officiant in any brahmanical ritual or invited as a participant in a 
Sraddha. 

658 Atri cited in Agamapramanya, p.16: tatha ca visadataram amisam 
evopabrahmanyam varnayaty atrih: “ahvayaka devalakah kalpadevalaka 
ganabhogadevalaka bhagavataurttir iti caturthah. eta upabrahmanah” iti ‘And 
Atri makes it absolutely clear that it is those that are sub-brahmins, when he 
says: “Couriers, Devalakas, Kalpadevalakas, Ganabhogadevalakas, and fourth, 
he who lives by being a Bhagavata: these are sub-brahmins”; and Mahabharata 
12.77.8: ahvayaka devalaka naksatragramaydajakah ete brahmanacandala 
mahapathikapaficamah ‘All the following are brahmin untouchables: couriers, 
temple-priests, those who perform worship to the asterisms, those who perform 
worship on behalf of a whole village, and, fifth, those who undertake long journeys’. 

659 See THURSTON 1909, p.51, and FULLER 1984, pp.49-71. The Dikshitars, the 
priests of Siva at Cidambaram, rank above the Adigaivas, probably because they 
are the trustees of their temple; but they are still considered inferior to non-priestly 
brahmins; see FULLER 1984, p. 192, n. 3. 

660 Vedajiana II, Atmarthapijapaddhati A, p. 123 and B, p. 99, quoting the Viratantra 
and the Samtdanatantra: viratantre “bhrtyartham sarvadakdlam ddisaivah sivam 
yajet | tac ca svadharmanusthadnam na dosaya prakalpate || adiksitas caturvedi siva- 
lingam na samsprset | diksitas capi yo vipro bhrtyartham tu na pijayet || atmartha- 
pujam kuryat *parartham naiva (A: pararthafi caiva B) pijayet” | samtane “adiksito 
‘pi yo viprah sanmasam tu sivam sprset | so ‘pi devalakah proktah sa narho deva- 
pijane | diksitas capi yo vipro *bhrtyartham (em.:pratyartham A: bhrtydjiced B) 
vatsaratrayat | pijayed yadi devegam so ’pi devalako bhaved” iti ‘Viratantra: An 
Adigaiva may worship Siva for a living permanently; and that, since it is his reli- 
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reveals, this counterargument had no effect on the Smartha majority; and, in- 
deed, it is obvious that its real purpose was rather to defend their professional 
rights against encroachment by others, rights that they took care to write into 


661 For, no doubt in consequence of the efflorescence of the Saiva 


their scriptures. 
temple cult under the Cola emperors, we find a new wave of Saiva scriptures 
appearing in the South, in which the ceremonial life of the temple and the duties 
and rights of its priests are regulated, and, indeed, form their principal subject 
matter. Citations from the majority of the scriptural texts of this kind do not 


appear before the works of Vedajnanaguru II, composed during the second half 


gious duty, cannot be sinful [for him]. An uninitiated [brahmin], [even if he is one] 
who knows [all] four Vedas, may not [even] touch the Linga of Siva; and even a 
brahmin who has been initiated may not worship [it] for a living [unless he is an 
Adigaiva]. He should worship [Siva] for his own benefit [as a private individual]. 
He may not also worship him for the benefit of others [as a priest in the temple]. 
Samtana: If an uninitiated brahmin has physical contact with a Siva [installed 
in a fixed Linga in a temple] for six months he is called a Devalaka and is dis- 
qualified from offering worship to [any] deity [thereafter]. Even an initiated brah- 
min becomes a Devalaka if he [is not an Adigaiva but] worships Siva for a living, 
once three years [of his doing so] have passed’; and Kacchapesvarasivacarya, Kriya- 
kramadyotikavyakhya, p. 80, ll. 4—7, quoting the Viratantra: adiksitas caturvedi na 
sprsen napi carcayet | bhrtyartham paramesanam diksavirahita janah | *sanmasad 
yanti (em. :sanmasavyanti Cod.) patityam te ca devalakah smrtah || trini varsani 
bhrtyartham sthiralinge *hi dtksitah (em. : hy adiksitah Cod.) | pijayed yadi *vipras 
(corr. : viprds Cod.) tu sa vai devalako bhaved iti ‘An uninitiated [brahmin], [even if 
he is one] who knows [all] four Vedas, may not touch and worship Siva for a living. 
The uninitiated fall from their caste after six months [if they do so]. It is they that 
are known as Devalakas. If an initiated brahmin [who is not an Adigaiva] performs 
the worship [of Siva] in a fixed Linga for a living for three years|, that is to say, as 
a priest serving in a temple,] then he [too] will become a Devalaka’. In the older, 
north-Indian literature the Prayascittapatala of the Duddasasahasra Svacchanda, 
quoted by Hrdayasiva in his Praéyascittasamuccaya, f.92v3—4, defines Devalakas 
when considering the matter of contamination by them, as those who as priests 
(bhojakah) live off the Moon-god, Brahma, the Sun-god, Skanda, Visnu, the God- 
dess, or the Mothers: somabrahmaraviskandavisnudevyas ca mGatarah | upajivanti 
ye devi piijayitua tu bhojakGh | te vai devalakas tesam prayascittam vadamy aham. 
The omission of Siva from this list implies that it is only the priests of other gods 
that fall from caste. Likewise, defending the Paficaratrika priests of Visnu’s tem- 
ples against the same consequence, Yamuna argued, citing Vyasa, that it is only 
those who earn their live off Rudra (i.e. Siva) and Kali by serving as their priests 
that become Devalakas (bhaved devalako yo vai rudrakalyupajivakah): Vaisnava 
temple-priests do not become Devalakas, because they have been consecrated for 
their work by initiation. See Yamuna, Agamapramanya, pp. 15-17 (the accusation), 
and pp. 156-157 (the rebuttal). 

See, for example, the Kamika cited here p.274, the Vira and Raurava cited in 
BRUNNER 1964, p. 468, n. 11, and the Yogaja, Cintya, Vira, Samtana, and other 
Agamas cited by Vedajfiadnaguru II in his Atmarthapijapaddhati A, pp. 121-123 
and B, pp. 97-99. 
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of the sixteenth century.°®? But some others are already being cited in the thir- 
teenth, and one in the twelfth. 

Here too, of course, the royal connection is maintained and carefully nur- 
tured. Thus the ceremonial repertoire of these temples included special rituals 
for the king’s protection (rajaraksa);°** and temple festivals (utsavah) were often 
timed to coincide with the day of his natal asterism or of that of a member of 


665 Indeed the texts place a great emphasis on the connection between 


his family. 
the temple and the welfare of the ruler and his kingdom, warning repeatedly 
that while the proper maintenance of the temple and its ceremonies will bene- 
fit both, deviations or neglect will have dire consequences for them. This duty 
to maintain the status quo naturally included that of recognizing the exclusive 
hereditary rights of the members of this priestly community. 

The Adigaivas are the only endogamous community of Saiddhantika Saiva 
temple-priests for which we have evidence and they seem not to have operated 
beyond south India. But it seems likely that there were parallel developments in 


other parts of the subcontinent, evidence of which has been lost or not yet come 


662 These scriptures that first appear in the works of Vedajianaguru are the Amsumat, 


the Ajita, the Kasmiratantra, the Cintyavisva /Cintyavisvasddakhya, the Dipta, the 

Devikdlottara, the Bhima, the Makuta, the Mukhabimba, the Yogaja, the Raurava, 

the Vijaya (/Vijayottara), the Vidvesana, the Vira, the Samtana, the Sahasra, the 

Siddha, the Siksma, and the Skandakdlottara. The works of Vedajianaguru in 

which they are cited are the Atmarthapijjapaddhati, Diksadarsa, and Saivagama- 

paribhasGmajijari. For his date see DAGENS 1979, pp. 6-7. 

The extant Kamika is perhaps the first work of this kind to be cited in a date- 

able work. Substantial passages found in it are quoted without attribution in 

the Jidnaratndavali of Jhanasiva, a teacher of Trilocanasiva and therefore a near 
contemporary of Aghorasiva, who completed his Kriyakramadyotika in 1157. The 
next earliest known work in which there are citations from such scriptures is the 

Sivapijjastavavyakhya composed by a nameless author in the thirteenth century, 

probably in its second half. This date follows from the fact that he identifies himself 

as the great-great-grandson of the same Trilocanasiva. He cites the Karana, the 

Acintya, the Suprabheda, the south-Indian Pauskara, and the Vatulasuddhakhya. 

I derive this information concerning the citations in the Sivapujastavavyakhya and 

Jnanasiva’s unattributed citations of the Kamika from a lecture given by Dr. Do- 

minic Goodall in the Early Tantra Workshop held in Kathmandu in September 

2008. For the relationships between Aghorasiva, Jianasiva, and Trilocanasiva see 

GOODALL 2000 and for confirmation of the date of Aghorasiva’s Kriyakramadyotika 

see GOODALL 1998, pp. xiii—xvii, fn. 24. No Sanskrit Saiddhantika works have yet 

been identified which can be dated within the period of three centuries between the 

author of the Sivapijastavavyakhya and Vedajianaguru II. 

864 Chapters devoted to this protective temple ritual for the king are found in such 
south-Indian Saiva texts as the Siksmagama (pp. 290-297: rajaraksavidhih), and 
the Diptagama (pp. 211-215: rajaraksavidhipatalah). 

665 See DAVIS and ORR 2007, p. 91, for epigraphical evidence of such arrangements. 

666 See, for example, the passage of the Kamika cited above, p. 274. 
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SAIVISM AND NEW SETTLEMENTS 


The early Saiva Pratisthatantras show that the authority of the Saiva 
Sthapaka was to extend to the creation of the palaces of their kings. Among the 
early Pratisthatantras the Mayasamgraha, Mohacidottara, and Pingalamata, 


667 Against the view that the Adisaiva caste is peculiar to Tamil Nadu one might 
cite the fact that the Adigaivas are mentioned the Somasgambhupaddhati, a work 
composed in the eleventh century far to the north (at the end of the Pavitra- 
rohanavidhi): paficayojanasamsthe ’pi pavitram gurusamnidhau | kurvita vidhi- 
nanena labhate vadfchitam phalam | sarvam vai tv adigaivanam diksitanam 
Sivoditam | paropakGrasilena srimaté somasambhuna | kriyakandakramavalyam 
pavitrakavidhih kriah. However, the line is not in the edition based on Kash- 
mirian manuscripts (see Karmakaéndakramavali wv. 494c—496b: paficayojana- 
samsthe ‘pi pavitram gurusamnidhau || kurvita vidhinanena labhate vafchitam 
phalam | adhitasivasastrena krto ’yam somasambhuna || karmakandakramavalyam 
pavitrakavidhih sphutah) nor in the Nepalese transmission (see Kriyakandakrama- 
vali f. 22v4—5: paficayojanasamstho "pi pavitram gurusamnidhau | kurvita vidhina- 
nena labhate vanchitam phalam | paropakarasilena srimata somasambhuna | kriya- 
kandakramavalyam pavitrakavidhih krtah). It is found only in BRUNNER’s edition 
and the Devakottai edition, which her edition reproduces here. It rests, therefore, 
exclusively on the evidence of Grantha manuscripts from the south. Evidently, then, 
one must suspect that the line has been interpolated in Tamil Nadu by a redactor in 
the Adisgaiva community. Its lack of intelligible connection with what precedes and 
follows strengthens this suspicion. 

I have not seen the term Adigaiva in any inscription. There the officiants of 
the Siva temples are always termed sivabrahmanah or Sivadvijah. That term 
first occurs to my knowledge c. A.D. 863 in an inscription of Pallava Nandivar- 
man III, from Tiruvallam in North Arcot (MAHALINGAM 1988:132). Concerning 
a grant to the temple of Paramesvara at Tikkalivallam it specifies that 500 kadi 
of paddy are for the Sivabrahmanas who offer worship and services in the sanc- 
tum (ar/a]di[t]t-upasarikkum [siva]brahmanarkku) (11. 25-26). Thereafter the term 
is commonplace. But it is clear that it is the group known as the Adigaivas that 
is intended, because in these inscriptions when Sivabrahmanas are named their 
Gotras are sometimes given and these are those of the Adigaivas as attested both 
by their prescriptive texts and among their modern descendants, namely Kausika, 
Kasyapa, Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atreya, Agastya, and Paragara. See, e.g., SII 
3:41 (Kasyapa), 55 (Kausika), 58 (Kausika), 209 (Kausika, Kasyapa, Kausika); 
SII 12:197 (Agastya); SIZ 17:152 (Bharadvaja), 157 (Bharadvaja), 160 and 161 
(Gautama), 162 and 163 (Bharadvaja), 165 (Gautama, Parasara), 203 (Atreya, 
Bharadvaja), and 730 (Kasyapa); EC 3, Sr:44 (Gautama); EC 10, K1:106a (Kausika), 
106d (Gautama), 107 (Kausika), 187 (Kausika, Kasyapa); EC 10, Bp:29, 32, 35a, 
and 37a (all Gautama, Bharadvaja). Six of the seven, minus Agastya, are listed in 
the Samtana as cited in the Atmarthapijapaddhati A, p. 125. Five of them, lacking 
Atreya and Paraéara, are listed in Svayambhuwva, p. 14 (Acaryalaksanapatala 94c— 
95b). This evidence accords with contemporary testimony. According to the data 
collected by FULLER (1984, p. 28) the Adigaiva priests of the Minaksisundaresvara 
temple in Madurai belong to the Kasyapa, Kausika, Bharadvaja, Gautama, and 
Atreya Gotras. 
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all prescribe the layout of the royal palace in detail, the latter two distinguishing 
between different classes, the highest being that of a paramount sovereign 


8 and in the first two works the design prescribed in- 


or Maharajadhiraja; 
cludes a section of the palace reserved for teachers of the Saiva Mantramarga 
(mantrinah, mantramargopadesinah).® But the layout of the palace taught 
in these Pratisthatantras is only part of the layout for an urban settlement 
to be established by the king around the palace, complete with markets and 
segregated areas for the dwellings of the various castes and artisans, with 
instructions for the size and plan of these dwellings determined by caste sta- 
tus.6” The founding of such royal towns is not explicitly enjoined in the Saivas’ 
ritual manuals. That is to say that no ritual of nagarapratistha was envisaged. 
The Sthapaka was engaged, it seems, only for the choice and consecration of the 
site (vastupiija) and his instructions followed for the layout of the buildings to be 
constructed upon it. Nonetheless, we see the Saivas involving themselves in one 
aspect of the third of the elements of medieval process that I have listed, namely 
the creation of new urban settlements from above. The epigraphical record and 
Kalhana’s history of Kashmir demonstrate that any king of substance felt it 
encumbent on him to demonstrate his sovereignty not only by the building of 
temples but also by the creation of new urban settlements (puram), which, like 
the deities he established, were generally named after him.®”! 

One of the early Pratisthatantras, the Devyamata, devotes its 66th chapter 


668 The layout of the royal palace is prescribed in Mayasamgraha ff. 33v—34r 
(5.188-199), Mohacidottara ff. 20v—22r (4.245c—281), and Pingalamata ff. 74r—75v 
(10.126-180). 

86° Mayasamgraha ff. 33v-34r (5.191-193b): vitathe mantrinam dhama 
sarvastrani grhaksate | antahpuram yamapade gandharve gdatrsamsrayam 
| bhrnge sendpatisthanam mrganabhyaddikam mrge | paitre saucagrham 
catra tambilddivyapadsrayam || avarodhavadhisthanam sugrive tu tato 
nyaset;  Mohacidottara  4.257c—258b: vitathe mantrinam  sthanam 
mantramargopadesinam || sastram antahpuram gatr kasturi saucavesma 
ca | tambilasamgrahah strinam *palakan (em. : pacakan Cod.) striniyamakan. 

679 Mayasamgraha ff. 34v—35r (5.209-216); Mohaciidottara f.21v1-6 (4.270-275b); 
Pingalamata ff. 75v—76r (10.181—-194). 

671 This practice was followed both throughout the subcontinent and in Southeast 
Asia, as the following examples demonstrate: in Kashmir Pravarasena II’s Pravara- 
pura (Srinagar), Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya II’s Pratapapura, Jayapida’s Jayapura, 
Lalitaditya’s Lalitapura, Avantivarman’s Avantipura, Sankaravarman’s Sankara- 
pura, and Didda’s Diddapura, in eastern India Ramavati (Ramauti) (of Ramapala), 
Vijayapura of Vijayasena, and Laksmanavati (Lakhnauti) (of Laksmanasena), 
in the south Gangaikondacolapura, Parakesaripura, Parantakapura, Rajakesari- 
pura, Rajarajapura, Rajadityapura, Rajasrayapura, Rajendracolapura, Vikrama- 
colapura, Vikramapandyapura, Vikramasimhapura, Virarajendracolapura, Vira- 
rajendrapura, and, among the Khmers Isanapura, Bhavapura, Yasodharapura, 
Rajendrapura, and Jayendranagari. 
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to the layout to be followed not only in new towns but also in new villages, with 
an emphasis on the positioning of the various deities within the plan and the 
directions in which they should face. The regulations imposed show us Saiva of- 
ficiants on a purely civic level. There is nothing specifically Saiva in the layout. 
The DevyGmata’s chapter on iconography shows further evidence of the involve- 
ment of the Saivas in both urban and rural planning. Differentiating various 
forms of Siva in accordance with mood and number of arms it tells the Sthapaka 
which are appropriate where.°”* The same concern can be seen in the Pratistha 
sections of the South-Indian Yamalatantra texts with regard to the positioning 
and iconography of the images of Bhadrakali whose installation and cult are 


their concern.°”? 


SAIVISM AND IRRIGATION 


The creation of new settlements and the concomitant extension of agricul- 
ture required the provision of the means of irrigation. Rituals for the conse- 
cration (pratistha) of wells (kipah), step-wells (vdpi), and reservoirs (puskarinzi, 
tadagah) were already provided by the brahmanical tradition. A Vaidika proce- 
dure of the Grhya type is outlined or touched upon in a number of sources;®"4 
a more elaborate, Pauranika form of the ritual, taking five days and requiring 
twenty-four priests in addition to the Sthapaka, is set out at length in the Mat- 
syapurana (58.4-56);°” and the currency of this form is evident from the fact 
that it became the basis of further elaboration.®”® There is no trace of irriga- 


672 Devyamata f. 68r4: dvibhujo rajadhanyam tu pattane tu caturbhujah | tatha casta- 
bhujo bhadre prasastah pattane sthitah. 

673 Thus in Brahmaydmala IFP 40.1-4b: atah param pravaksydmi pratimdlaksanam 
param | navatalapramanena pratimdm karayed budhah || 2 silamayam lohamayam 
mrnmayam vapi karayet | grame castabhujam vidyadn nagare ca caturbhujam || 
3 vanantare dvibhujam vidydat parvatagre tu sodasa | samudre dvddasam kuryat 
*jandandya (?) ...sadbhujam || 4 tatake dasabhujam kurydt catuspathe caturbhu- 
jam; and Brahmayamala Triv.3.3-8: graéme ca nagare caiva pattane radjadhanike 
| raksartham vastavasthanam pure vai khetakadisu || 4 sarvasadhadranam vidyad 
yathavibhavavistaram | bahih prakdratah kuryan mdatrsthanam tu vastavam || 
5 srestham pirvottare bhage satadandanta’nantare | tadardhe vatha tasyardhe 
dasadandantare ’pi va || 6 some sydd vastavam brahman matrnam iha codi- 
tam | piirve vd pascime vapi sthdnam asya pragasyate || 7 yo me purvottare 
vapi nagaragramasobhitam | daksine ketakasyoktam anyesGm prdaci pascime || 8 
agneyanairrtais caiva trttyam vayugocaram | + + [ijttham prasgamsanti yamale 
Sivabhasite. On these south-Indian Yamala texts, the cult they teach, and their 
non-brahmin priests see SANDERSON 2007b, pp. 277-278 with footnotes 140-143. 

874 See EINOO 2002 for the details of these sources. 

675 A procedure of the Pauranika type is also taught in Asvaldyaniyagrhyaparisista 4.9 
and Hiranyakesigrhyasesasitra 1.7.1. (EINOO 2002, pp. 713-714). 

676 We find procedures based on the prescriptions of the Matsyapurana in the rit- 
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tion rituals in the early Saiva scriptures, including the Pratisthatantras. But in 
due course Saiva officiants, seeking to add this important domain to their ritual 
repertoire, produced their own version. It first surfaces in our surviving evidence 
towards the end of the eleventh century, in the Paddhati of Somagsambhu,®” and 
from that source entered both later Paddhatis such as the Siddhantasekhara and 
the Atmarthapujapaddhati and the second wave of Saiva scriptural literature 
produced in southern India.®’® In spite of the Saivized character of these new 
rituals the underlying model is still recognizably that of the brahmanical tradi- 
tion. The Saiva elements are little more than a veneer on what it essentially a 
brahmanical procedure, marked by such distinctive features as the erecting of 
a Naga pole (nagayastih) at the centre of the excavation, the casting of metal 
images of aquatic creatures into the water, the crossing of the excavation by a 
cow followed by the patron of the rite, the making of offerings to Varuna, and 
the giving of the cow to the officiant.°’? Nor is there any attempt to attribute to 


ual literature of the priests of the Kashmirian brahmins; see *Vapyddiprati- 
stha, ff. 893r14-905v16 (Varunapratistha), ff. 906r1—907v9 (the Varunapratistha of 
Jivana); 910r1—v1 (Adityapuradne Nalakapratistha); 929v7-931r8 (Tadakapratistha 
and Nalakapratistha); and 931r9-931v23 (Chandogapratisthatah Kipapratistha). 
These treatments do not appear to be distinctively Kashmirian. On the subject of 
the giving of wells and reservoirs and the Smarta/Pauranika procedures for conse- 
crating them see also Caturvargacintamani, vol. 1 (Danakhanda), pp. 1001-1029. 

877 See Somasambhupaddhati, BRUNNER 1998, pp. 392-403 and pp. 406-411. The first 
passage sets out the ritual for the consecration of a puskarini, but adds at its end 
that it applies also for the consecration of a vapi or tatakah. The second passage 
gives the ritual for the consecration of a kiipah. A kipah is a simple well, whereas 
a vdpi is a step-well, a well with a flight of steps leading down to it on one of more 
sides (kiipo ‘duvadrako gartavisesah baddhasopanako *yam vapiti dvaitanirnayah: 
Raghunandana cited in KANE 2ii, p.893). Such step-wells survive from the early 
medieval period, notably in Gujarat. The most splendid is no doubt the Rani ki 
Vav at Patan (Anahillapattana), the old Caulukya capital. Both a puskarini and a 
tatakah (/tadagah) are water reservoirs. The difference appears to be one of scale 
alone, the latter being larger than the former. KANE (loc. cit.) reports the view 
expressed by Raghunandana in his Jalasayotsargatattva that a puskarini is from 
100 to 200 cubits in length, and a tadagah is from 200 to 800, and the view of the 
Vasisthasamhita as quoted by Raghunandana that a puskarini is up to 400 cubits 
in length and a tadagah up to 2000. 

878 See Siddhantasekhara of Visvanatha (13th century, Benares), pp. 565-568 (11.1- 
28b); Atmarthapijapaddhati of Vedajfianaguru II (16th century, Cidambaram), 
A, pp. 621-629, citing from the scripture Cintyavisvasaddakhya a passage obvi- 
ously incorporated from the Somasambhupaddhati (see BRUNNER 1998, p.392, 
fn. 1); ‘Kriyakramadyotik@ MS transcript, pp. 344-346 (Kipapratistha); Viragama, 
Patala 92. The section of the Somasambhupaddhati on the consecration of reser- 
voirs is also included in the Kashmirian *Vapyddipratistha (ff. 907v10-908r9). 

679 See Somasambhupaddhati, BRUNNER 1998, pp. 397-403 (vv. 8-19). Saiva ele- 
ments: the officiant recites the Pasupatastra Mantra as the patron crosses with 
the cow, makes oblations with the Aghora Mantra, instead of making an offering to 
the Vedic god Varuna may to do so to the Saiva Vamadeva, and after preparing a 
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the ceremony any specifically Saiva purpose or meaning. A work of public utility 
(pirtam) after all is just that. 

That Saiva officiants were engaged to perform the consecration of irrigation 
works undertaken by their royal patrons seems very likely. No inscription known 
to me records any such ritual, but then no inscription to my knowledge conveys 
information about any religious ceremonies that accompanied the inauguration 
of reservoirs and other such works. It is even more probable that the Saiva ver- 
sion of the ritual would have been performed when Saiva Gurus undertook such 
constructions in their own right. We have seen above that inscriptions record the 
creation of reservoirs by Vimalasiva, Murtisiva, Prabodhasiva, Patangasiva, and 
Tribhuvanakartaradeva. 


SAIVISM AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


The fifth and last respect in which Saivism can be seen to have played an 
active role is that of the assimilation of the communities that were caught up 
in the extension of the reach of the state that characterizes this period. For the 
Saiddhantikas opened initiation to candidates from all four caste-classes,®° in- 
cluding the Sidras or at least the Sacchiidras or ‘Pure Sadras’, those, that is, who 
had already succumbed to the values of brahmanical society to the extent that 
they had abjured alcohol,®*! a move that both promoted the penetration of these 


porridge (caruh) with the Mantra of either makes the full oblation with the porridge 
using the Mantra of Siva. 

680 Vaktragsambhu, Mrgendrapaddhativyakhya, p.188: srimatpauskare ‘pi: brahmanah 
ksatriya vaisyah sudras caiva striyas tatha | *jadandhabadhira (em. : jalanandha- 
ttrako Cod.) mika diksyah *saktipracoditah (Sakti em. :sakttha Cod.) ‘And in the 
PauskaralpGramesvara]: Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Sadras, women, imbeciles, 
the blind, the deaf, and the dumb: all should be initiated if they have been in- 
spired by [Siva’s] power’; and Raurava quoted by Bhatta Ramakantha on Matanga- 
pGramesvara, Kriyapdda 5.93 in support of the view that candidates for initiation 
should be brought before the Mandala in the order of their castes: yad uktam 
Srimadrauravadau: brahmandan ksatriyan vaisyan sidrams caiva striyas tatha ‘As 
has been taught in such scriptures as the Raurava: brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
Sadras, and women’. 

681 Parakhya cited by Trilocanasiva in Pradyascittasamuccaya, p.141: yad uktam 
Srimatparakhye: karya diksapi sarvesam *tacchaktividhiyoginam (tacchakti 
corr. :tacchaktir Cod.) | trayanam api varnadnam na tu sidrantyajatisu | amadyapas 
tu ye siidrah saivacarakriy*adarch (corr. :adirah Cod.) | sivabhaktas *ca (corr. : cai 
Cod.) tesam sa ditksa *karyanyatha na hiti (em. :karyannyathanuhiti Cod.) ‘As has 
been taught in the Pardkhya: ‘Initiation should be done for all who have received 
the action of [the descent of] his power, for all three caste-classes but not for [ordi- 
nary] Sadras and the lowest-born [below them]. One may initiate Siadras, but only 
those who do not drink alcoholic liquor, who revere the disciplines and rites taught 
by Siva, and are devoted to Siva themselves’. 
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values and enabled the integration of the landowning agriculturalists, classed 
as Sacchidras, that were dominant in the countryside both within and beyond 
the core territories of these expanding states. It thus provided a means of artic- 
ulating a social unity that transcended the rigid exclusions of the brahmanical 
social order. Nor did it allow non-brahmins only to be initiated. More crucially 
it sanctioned their appointment as Acaryas, restricting this licence only by re- 
quiring that persons could officiate for persons of none but their own or inferior 
caste-classes. Thus a brahmin could teach, initiate, and perform ceremonies of 
installation only for brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sadras, a Ksatriya only 
for Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sadras, a Vaigya only for Vaigyas and Sidras, and a 
Sadra only for others of his caste-class.°82 The key groups here appear to have 
been the first and the last. For there is little evidence of the presence of Vaisya 
traders in Saivism, and though, as we have seen, Ksatriya rulers were commonly 
Saiva initiates, their social status and function were obviously incompatible with 
pontifical office. The core social structure here is one of brahmin Gurus initiat- 
ing other brahmins, Ksatriyas rulers, and perhaps on occasion members of lower 
castes, and of Sudra Gurus initiating both other Sidras and the powerful in their 


683 


communities, who though ksatriya-like in their local authority®’’ were nonethe- 


less formally of the same caste-class as their initiators. The Sastric formulation 


682 Kirana f. [60]v2-3  (38.4-5): caturnam api varnanadm (em. 
catuvarnnapivarnnanmm Cod.) dcaryatvam ihoditam | brahmanddicatuskasya 
dvijo ‘nugrahakrd bhavet | ksatriyaditrikam yac ca *ksatriyo *diksito (corr. : 
dtksitod Cod.) guruh | vaisyadidvitayam vaisyah sidrah siidran tu diksayet. In this 
[system] the office of Acarya has been taught for all four caste-classes. A brahmin 
may initiate persons of the four beginning with his, an initiated Ksatriya Guru the 
three beginning with his, and a Vaisya the two beginning with his. A Sudra may 
initiate [only] Sadras’. 

Parakhya quoted in Diksddarsa A, p. 26; B, p. 42: *amadyapah (em. : amadyapa A 
: amaddyapa B) *kulinds (corr. : kulinas A : kiilinaf B) ca nityadharma*pardyanah 
(em. : pardyanah AB) | *sidrah (em. : siidra AB) ksatriyavaj jneyas sesa nindya<s> 
tato bhrgam ‘Those Sidras who do not drink alcohol, who are of good family, and 
devoted to the obligatory religious duties should be looked upon as Ksatriyas. All 
the rest are completely to be condemned’. Cf. Paramesvara f. 3v2-3: *amadyapas 
(em. : amedhyapds Cod.) tu ye sidra<h> sau[ca]carasamanvitah | rudrabhaktas 
tu tesan tu bhojyam annam prakirtitam ‘One is permitted to accept food from 
those Sidras who do not drink alcohol, who observe the rules of purity, and are 
devotees of Siva’; Trilocanasiva, Somagambhupaddhativyakhya, p. 84: tad uktam 
brahmasambhupaddhatau “brahmaksatriyavisam bhiksém *abhisastadivarjitam 
(em. : abhisabddadivarjitam Cod.) | amadyapas tu ye sidrah saucdcarasamanvitah 
| tesam eva cared bhiksa nanyesam tu kaddcana” iti ‘That has been taught in the 
Paddhati of Brahmasgambhu in the following: “One may gather alms only from brah- 
mins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas, provided it is not from someone who been condemned 
[for some sin] or [permanently excluded from his caste], and also from such Sadras 
as do not drink alcohol and observe the rules of purity. One may never accept alms 


9 


from others”. 


68 


oo 
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of the full set of possibilities, in which members of any caste-class are said to be 
able to initiate only their equals and inferiors, serves, I suggest, not as a record 
that all these possibilities were enacted but rather as an abstraction that adds 
authority to the more restricted common practice by presenting it as following 
a universally valid principle upheld in the brahmanical social system, seen, for 
example in the rule that a man may marry a woman born of parents of his own 
caste or one below it but never a woman from a community ranked above him.**4 
Indeed Saiddhantika texts that discuss who may receive initiation and consecra- 
tion and who may not include the offspring of such forbidden marriages in the 
latter category.®° 

Evidence of the existence of such self-contained Sidra Saiddhantika lin- 
eages is abundant in the Tamil country at the end of our period and after it down 
to modern times. There members of the Sacchudra Vellala community such as 
Meykantar, and Nanacampantar played a significant part in the development of 
the canon of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, and a good number of powerful Mathas 
emerged, such as those at Tarumapuram (Dharmapuram) and Tiruvaduturai, 
in which the presiding ascetics were and have continued to be members of this 


upwardly mobile Sacchidra caste.°°® 


884 See, e.g., Yajfiavalkyasmrti, Acdradhyaya 57, 91-95. 

685 Diksadargsa A, p. 23; B, p. 25: atradhikari*tvaniriipanavidhir (corr. 
niripanatvavidhir Codd.) ucyate | vipradindm dasanam gurutvam uktam | tatha 
cintyavisve “vipradisu catursu evam anulomddisu satsu ca | etesam dasajatinam 
acaryatvam vidhiyate” | tatha kamike “catvaro brahmanddyas ca anulomas ca ye 
matah” ‘T shall [now] explain how one determines who is competent for this [office]. 
Ten, beginning with the brahmin, can be Gurus. Thus in the CintyaSiva: “It is ruled 
that these ten castes may be Acaryas: the four beginning with brahmin, and the six 
Anulomas”. And in the Kamika: “The four beginning with the brahmin and the [six] 
Anulomas”. The term Anuloma here is a synonym of anulomajah ‘born of a union 
that is in the natural direction’, that is to say, hypergamous. The six Anulomas are 
(1) from a brahmin man and Ksatriya woman (Mardhavasikta), (2) from a brahmin 
man and Vaigya woman (Ambastha), (3) from a brahmin man and Sadra woman 
(ParaSsava); (4) from a Ksatriya man and a Vaisya woman (Mahisya/Madgu), (5) 
from a Ksatriya man and a Sadra woman (Ugra), and (6) from a Vaigya man and a 
Sadra woman (Karana). See, e.g., Yajnavalkyasmrti, Acaradhydya 91-92. The -adi- 
in anulomddisu satsu ca in the passage cited from the Cintyavisva is redundant and 
may be corrupt (perhaps for anulomadtmasu). 

686 ARE 1909, p. 105; STEIN 1994, pp. 235-241; GHOSE 1996, pp. 222, 253-282. STEIN 
hypothesizes (1994, pp. 237-239) that this rise of the Vellalas was the cause of the 
fact that from the thirteenth century onwards independent shrines of the Goddess 
(kamakostham) began to be built in the Tamil area alongside those of Siva and to 
be enclosed with the latter in a single architectural complex. He takes this to be 
evidence of “the assimilation of folk conceptions of deity”. See also GHOSE 1996, 
pp. 221-222. There is certainly widespread evidence of Saktization in the later 
south-Indian Saiva literature. In the south-Indian Saiddhantika scriptures Rau- 
rava, Cintya, Makuta, and Siksma all the male deities in the circuits surrounding 
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It might be suspected that this is an isolated development pecular to the Far 


South; and I must say that I am not yet aware of historical evidence of parallel 


developments elsewhere in India at this time or before it. However, it is ex- 


tremely improbable that we would have found unambiguous statements in early 


texts that are very unlikely to have emanated from that region to the effect that 


Sudras may receive consecration as Acaryas, initiate others of their caste and 


pass 


on their office within it, if this was not indeed a widespread practice. This 


is all the more certain in the light of the fact that the same early corpus provides 


specific instructions on how such initiates should be named, how they should 


dress their hair, mark themselves with ash, and the like. 


687 


687 


Siva in temple worship, from the first of the Brahmas to the last of the Weapons 
have been provided with a personal Sakti; see Raurava, Kriyapada, Patala 59, and 
N.R. BHATT’s introduction to his edition of the Sardhatrisatikdlottara, pp. xviii-xix 
(Cintya and Makuta) and pp. lxviii-lxix (Cintya, Makuta, and Siksma). There is 
striking evidence of a related development in the Tamil Saiva literature in the 
Tirumantiram of Tirumular. That text has been assigned to the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. But it weaves together the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta, the Vedanta, 
a Sakta tradition that features kundaliniyogah and the cult of Tripura, and the cult 
of Nataraja. This is a combination which is unlikely to predate the twelfth century 
(see also GOODALL 2004, pp. xxix—xxx). In Sanskrit the same amalgam appears in 
such works as the scripture Jfidnasiddhyagama and the Siddhantapaddhati of a 
Jfanasiva. 

Sarvajnanottara A f. 35r3-5 (14.35-40), B pp. 99-100 (Lingoddharadiprakarana 
vv. 34c—40b): apaddamastakam yava bhasmasnanam dvijasya tu | nabher irdhvam 
nrpasyoktam Graktena tu bhasmanda || 36 vaisyasya pattika prokta sidrasya 
tu tripundrakam | bhasmana brahmajaptena yatha*sthanair (A : sthdnesuv B) 
anukramat || 37 brahmanasya jata<h> *stiksma<h> (A : slasnad B) kanakah 
parikirtitah | sthiilas taddviguna jneya ksatriyasya tu vyantarah || 38 vaisyasyaika 
Sikhasthane tatha sidrasya kirtita | hrasva slaksn*aksasamyuktah (aksa A : anu 
B) samyatasya *jitendriya (conj. : jitendriyah Codd.) || 39 *yajnopavitam sautram 
(A : yajnopavitasitram B) tu vipre paficasaram smrtam | trisaram ksatriyasyoktam 
vaisyasya dvisaram smrtam || 40 siidrasyaikasaram jneyam nityam avyabhicarinah 
| *arcagnikaryakale tu (A : arcéyam agnikarye va B) samdhyakale ca naényatha ‘ 
A brahmin’s bath with ashes should be from foot to head. A Ksatriya’s has been 
taught to be from the navel up and with reddish ash. A Vaisya may have only a 
broad band [of ash] on his forehead. A Sidra may make the Tripundraka marks 
with ash on the various prescribed points on the body in the [prescribed] order[. In 
each the bath should be done] with ash empowered by the [five] Brahma[mantral]s. 
A brahmin’s braids should be narrow and [of the round variety,] called ‘thorn apples’ 
(kanakah). A Ksatriya’s should be twice as thick *...(?). A Vaigya should have only 
one braid, on the crown of his head. It should be short, smooth, with a Rudraksa 
bead attached. The same applies to a Sudra ascetic, *O you of controlled senses 
(?). The sacred thread should always have five strands for a brahmin, three for 
a Ksatriya, two for a Vaisya, and one for an observant Sadra. The last, however, 
may wear it only when doing Puja, making offerings into the sacrificial fire, and 
during the periods of the junctures of the day’; Kirana f. [60]r3—4 (37.10, 12-13): 
upavitam *bhaved (corr. : bhavedd Cod.) evam ksatriydditrayasya tu | trisaram 
dvisaram vapi karyam ekasaram kramat || 12 pijatanmatrakam kalam nordhvam 
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As for those below the Pure Sadras, that is to say, members of Sadra castes 
not considered pure and, below even them, members of the various more or less 
untouchable communities defined as the lowest-born (antyajah), these too were 
drawn by the Saiddhantikas within the reach of the religion. Texts of this tradi- 
tion declare that a Guru is forbidden to give them initiation in the full sacrificial 
form (hautri diksa). But if he sees that they are inspired by sincere devotion to 
Siva he is required to perform for them a simplified form of initiation that avoids 
direct contact. This is to be accomplished mentally (manasi diksa) or in the form 
of a gaze believed to transmit Siva’s liberating power (caksusi diksa), or by allow- 
ing them to drink the water with which his feet have been washed, an extension 
of the common devotional practice of drinking the water that gathers at the foot 
of an image in the course of its worship.®*® 


tesam bhaved iha | jatanam dharanam *bhasmalepanam (corr. : bhasmamlepanana 
Cod.) *brahmane (corr. : brahmane Cod.) bhavet || 18 tripundraka<m> sikha caika 
ksatriyaditraye bhavet ‘This is how the sacred thread should be [for a brahmin]. 
But for Ksatriyas and the rest it should be made with three, two, and one strand 
respectively and may be worn only at the time of worship, not after. A brahmin 
[only] may wear [full] braids and smear [his whole body] with ashes. The three 
[castes] beginning with Ksatriyas may have a Tripundraka and a single [braid 
at the] crown’; Mrgendra, Caryaépdda 1.3—-4a: vratino jatila mundds tesv agrya 
bhasmapandarah | tilakaih pundrakaih pattair bhisita bhiimipddayah | jata na 
Sudro bibhryat ‘Ascetics [should either] have their hair in braids or be shaven bald. 
The foremost among them[, the brahmins,] should be white with ash [from head 
to foot]. Ksatriyas[, Vaisyas,] and [Sadras] should be adorned with dots [of ash], 
Vaisyas with the [Tri]pundraka lines, and Sadras with a broad band [of ash on the 
forehead]. A Sadra may not wear braids’. For the differentiation of initiation-names 
according to caste see here p. 291. 

Kirana f. [60]v3-4 (38.6c—7): yathasthitena bhavena *mantrah (em. : mantra Cod.) 
kurvanty anugraham || yatas tato *’*ntyajasyasyapi (conj. : ntyajasyasyadsya Cod.) 
dtksa@ *kim tv atra (em. : kintatra Cod.) manasi | karukanam tu samsparsa<n> 
*na tu hautrim (em. : nugrahautri Cod.) prakalpayet ‘Since Mantras grant ini- 
tiation in consideration [only] of the state of [a person’s] mentality he may give 
initiation even to an untouchable. But [the initiation] in this case [must be 
only] through the medium of the mind. It the case of workmen [it should be] 
by touching them. He must not do the initiation involving fire-sacrifice [for ei- 
ther]; Kamika quoted in the Diksddarga A, p. 27 and B, p. 43: antyajanam 
na hautri syat kim tu diksa tu caéksusi ‘Untouchables may not receive initiation 
through fire-sacrifice. But they can receive ocular initiation’; Vayavyasamhita 
quoted in the Diksddarsa A, p. 26 and B, p. 41: asacchiidrantyajatinam patitanam 
visesatah | tatha samkarajatinam nadhvasuddhir vidhiyate | te ‘py akrtrimabhavas 
cec chive paramakarane | padodakapradandadyaih kuryat *pasavigodhanam (A : 
pdduvigsodhanam B) | atradnulomajata ye *yukta ye (em. : yuktaye AB) *va (A : va 
B) dvijatisu | tesam adhvavisuddhyadi *karyam atra (em. : karyamatra AB) *ku- 
locitam (A : kulojitam B) ‘The elimination of the paths [of the universe through 
oblations in the sacrificial fire] is not permited for Impure Sidras, untouchables 
(antyajati-), and, above all, for outcastes (patita-), nor for those of the mixed castes 
(samkarajati-). If[, however,] they have genuine devotion to Siva, the highest cause, 
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Orthodox brahmanical practice denied all Sadras access through Up- 


anayana to the Veda and the rituals that are animated by its Mantras and 


excluded even more radically the various groups it ranked below these as ‘the 


lowest born’ (antyajah, antyajatih). The texts of the Saivas justified their liber- 


ating inroads into the mass of humanity beyond these brahmanical boundaries 
by boldly declaring that the system of the separation of the castes (jatibhedah) 
is a fabrication without basis in reality, a cultural epiphenomenon rather than 


a deep fact of nature,®®? pointing to its absence among human beings outside 


of India.6° Only mentality matters; and consequently all devotees of Siva 


form 


a single community regardless of birth,®®! one whose only true internal 
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he should eliminate their bonds by such means as giving them the water from his 
feet. As for those who are born of inter-caste marriages in which the father’s caste 
is higher or *if they are connected with brahmins (?) he may do [for them the full 
ritual procedure] that begins with the elimination of the paths as appropriate to 
the [caste of the] family [in which they have been born]. The term samkarajatih, 
which I have translated literally as ‘of the mixed castes’ refers to offspring of such 
unions as that between a Mahisya (born of a Ksatriya man and Vaigya woman) and 
Karana woman (born of a Vaigya man and Siadra woman; see, e.g., Mitaksara on 
Yajnavalkyasmrti, Acaradhyaya 95. 
Pauskaraparamesvara quoted in Nityddisamgraha f. 62v12-13: manusyajatir 
ekaiva ‘There is only one caste, that of human beings’; f. 63r4—5: na jatir vihita 
tatra varnam vapi sitadikam | yonilingodbhavah sarve jiva ekah samah sthitah | 
tatra sarvagato devo drsyate jndnacaksusa | ajndna*dhvastacittanadm (conj. : papa- 
cittanam Cod.) kusastra*vivasatmanam (conj. : vihitatmandm Cod.) | vakpralapah 
sthitas tesam yadi jatih prayojanam ‘No caste has been enjoined with respect to 
them, nor colour such as white. All are born from sexual union and the souls [of 
all] are equal. With the eye of knowledge Siva is seen pervading all of them. If 
[they declare that] caste is relevant then this is the prattling of men whose un- 
derstanding is destroyed by ignorance, who are under the sway of false teachings’; 
Kulasara f. 72r2: ekabijaprasiitam hi sarvam jagad idam priye | tasmdaj jativicaram 
tu bhrantipirvam idam krtam ‘This whole world, my beloved, has been born from 
a single seed. So this concern for caste that people have springs from an error’; 
Tantraloka 15.595c—601b. 
Cintyavisva[sadakhya] quoted in Diksddarsa of Vedajnanaguru II, A, p. 24; B, p. 38: 
navakhandesu sarvesu bharatesu *mayena ca (B : ca yena ca A) | jatibhedam idam 
kalpyam anyadesesu nasti tat | tasmat tat kalpanamdatram jatibhedam *iti kramam 
(?) ‘Maya [the Guru of the Asuras] created this division of the castes throughout 
the nine divisions of the continent of Bharata. It does not exist in other countries. 
Therefore it is nothing but a fabrication/fiction,’ 
See, for example, Nisvdsakarika, pp. 35-36 (12.161-167): 161 tattvani yo vijanati 
tatitvanam *vyaptim uttamam (em. : vydptir uttamam Cod.) | dharmadharman 
na lipyeta sa sarvdnugrahe ksamah || 162 brahmana<h> ksatriyo *vaigyah (corr. 
vesyah Cod.) Sstdro va tattvavid yada | *vibhaktir (em. : vibhaktim Cod.) 
naiva vidyeta yathagnav agnir eva hi || 163 ksiram ksire yathaé nyasto toye toyam 
ivarpitam | vibhago naiva vidyeta tattvam isvara*bhasitam (conj. : isvarabhavitam 
Cod.) || 164 yatha hi saritas sarvds sagardsrayasamsthitah | *vivektum (em. : 
vivekan Cod.) tu na sakyante rasa*bhave (conj. : bhavam Cod.) prthak prthak 
|| 165 tadvad varnasrama devi diksito yadi va pasuh | sivabhdvasama*yuktas 
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hierarchy is that created by the four levels of empowerment through initiation 
and consecration.®? 

However, it should not be imagined that because they insisted that the divi- 
sions of the castes are ultimately groundless when explaining the inclusiveness 
of their recruitment they rejected these divisions in practice. It is one thing to 
extend one’s recuitment into lower social strata and quite another to reject the di- 
visions between them in practice. Thus in spite of their rhetoric of the underlying 
unity of man they required that caste divisions be respected not only in relations 
between initiates and the wider society in matters such as marriage but also in 
relations between fellow-initiates. As we have seen, they denied impure Sidras 
and untouchables the full ceremonial form of initiation, they refused to transmit 
the office of Acarya to the offspring of unions between a man of a lower caste 
and a women of a higher, and they would not countenance an Acarya’s initiating 
his caste superior, in effect a Sadra’s initiating a brahmin. They also required, 
for example, that when initiates of different caste-classes gathered they should 
sit apart, each in a separate line;®* the penances (prayascittam) that they pre- 


(conj. : yukto Cod.) *tulya (conj. : tulyam Cod.) eva na samésayah || 166 
Sivatantram samasritya vibhaktim yah karisyati | *pacyen narah sa (conj. : sa 
pacyen naro Cod.) ghoresu dvatrimgan narakesu ca || 167 brahmanas tu dinah 
pafica dinah pafca ca kegave | dinatrayam tu rudrasya prayascittiyate narah; 
Valadharin, Kriyasamgrahapaddhati f. 49r4—v1, extending this principle to in- 
clude foreigners (better to initiate a sincere Mleccha than an insincere brah- 
min): md@ydnvito yada Ssisyo viprajatisamudbhavah | mayahinas tatah patram 
mlecchastidradisambhavah || na vipre dapayed diksam dapayen mlecchajanmine 
| nadhikari yato vipro maéyadigunasamyutah || nisprapaficagunair yukto mlecchas 
caiva sivagame | diksa vai sarvatha tasya yato mayavivarjitah. See the same point 
made in the lost scripture Mukuta cited by Jayaratha on Tantrdloka 15.514cd. 

682 Nityadisamgraha f. 63r11-12: taponibaddho yair atma brahmanams tan vidur 
jJanah | pasupasavidhanajfiah sivajhanadnusarinah | te hi devatidevasya puja- 
karmani kirtitah | ity uktam candrahasakhye mukutadya@gamesu ca samayya- 
divisesena jatir ekaiva kirtita ‘People judge as [true] brahmins those who have con- 
trolled themselves through austerity, who know the bound soul, the bonds, and the 
rites [of initiation], and who follow the teachings of Siva. For it is these that have 
been declared [fit to officiate] in the rites of the worship of the Supreme Deity. This 
has been taught in the [scripture] Candrahasa’; and in such texts as the Mukuta 
we are told that there is only one ‘caste’ [for Saivas] with differentiation [by status] 
only into Samayins[, Putrakas, Sadhakas,] and [Acaryas/’. 

693 Somasambhu, BRUNNER 1961, p. 301 (v. 8cd.): savarnair ekaya panktya 
bhunjitantarmanamunih ‘One should eat in silence with concentrate mind in a sin- 
gle line with others of the same caste-class’; Trilocanasiva, Prayascittasamuccaya, 
p. 25: ekapanktih sada varjya bhojane bhinnajatibhih ‘When eating one must al- 
ways avoid sitting in a single line with persons of other castes’. Note the distaste 
expressed by the brahmin Samkarsana in the Agamadambara (p. 56) when, in a 
Kashmirian monastery, he notices that Buddhist monks do not form separate lines 
according to caste when they eat together: catvaro varnd varnasamkara api va 
sarva evaikasyam panktau bhujijate ‘Persons of all the four caste-classes and even 
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scribed for initiates contaminated by an accidental or wilful contact with a per- 


son in a state of impurity were calibrated in severity according the degree of dis- 


tance in caste-status between the persons contaminating and contaminate 


d;894 


and they assigned compound initiation-names such as Aghora-siva and Aghora- 


gana whose second member indicated the caste-status of the bearer, marking 


out brahmins from non-brahmins, non-Sidras from Sidras, or each of the four 


caste-classes from each other.®” 


694 


695 


from the mixed castes are eating together in a single line’. 

See Trilocanasiva, Prayascittasamuccaya p. 25. Similar differentiation accord- 
ing to caste applies to the penances for eating the leavings of another’s food 
(ucchistabhojanam), illicit sexual intercourse, and the taking of human life; see 
ibid., pp. 32, 35, 48, and 52-53. How the hierarchy of caste was perceived in rela- 
tion to that between the initiated and the uninitiated can be seen in the rules for 
the penances needed to restore purity if one’s food has been contaminated through 
contact with an ucchistah, a person who has eaten but has not yet purified himself. 
The rules for initiated brahmins will suffice to illustrate this. If a brahmin initiate’s 
food is contaminated by another brahmin initiate the penance is 100 repetitions of 
the Tatpurusa, the Mantra that is the Lord of his Caste (jatigah). It is doubled if 
the contaminator is an uninitiated brahmin or an initiated Ksatriya. One day of 
fasting is added to the repetitions if the contaminator is an uninitiated Ksatriya, 
two if the contaminator is an initiated Vaisya, three if an initiated Sadra, four if an 
uninitiated Vaisya, and six if an uninitiated Sadra (ibid., p. 31). Here we see traces 
of a view that the status bestowed by Saiva initiation should prevail over that of 
caste. In its pure form this would entail that a Saiva brahmin should consider con- 
tamination by an initiated Sudra one degree less severe than that by an uninitiated 
brahmin, two degrees less severe than that by an uninitiated Ksatriya, and so on. 
But the Saiddhantikas have preferred to limit the application of this view to the 
lowest two castes, where it was of least consequence, allowing an initiated Sidra to 
be less contaminating than an uninitiated Vaisya, but not a initiated Vaisya to out- 
rank an uninitiated Ksatriya or an initiated Ksatriya an ordinary brahmin. In other 
words the primary distinctions here are (1) that between brahmins and Ksatriyas 
on the one hand and Vaisyas and Sidras on the other, and (2) that between brah- 
mins and Ksatriyas. So while a Sidra will be purer than a Vaisya if he has been 
initiated, a Ksatriya, in effect the king or a member of his family, will never be less 
pure than a Vaisya, nor a brahmin less pure than a non-brahmin. In this regard 
the benefit of initiation in the case of the Ksatriya is limited to an acceptance that 
he is no more contaminating than an uninitiated brahmin. But this is already a 
major concession in terms of caste and articulates the view seen elsewhere in the 
literature that the prosperity of society requires an alliance between the brahmins 
led by the Saivas and a monarch who has received initiation from the Saiva Guru. 
This view is underlined by the fact that penance is without fasting in the case of 
contamination by brahmins or an initiated Ksatriya but with fasting in all other 
cases. 

I am aware of five different rulings in this matter. (1) names in -Siva, etc. for brah- 
mins only, in -gana for Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sadras, and in -Sakti for women; 
see Kirana 37.11-12b: ksatriydditrayasyoktam <m>antranadma ganankitam || 12 
vipranam *mantrapirvam (conj. : matupurvvan Cod) tu sagotrantam bhaved iha 
‘In the case of the three [castes] beginning with the Ksatriya it should be the name of 
one of the Mantras distinguished by [the addition of] -gana. In the case of brahmins 
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However, the non-Saiddhantika traditions of the worship of Bhairava and 
the Goddess in the Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha have shown themselves much 
less willing to tolerate such compromises, seeing them as a contamination of the 
true Saiva tradition and appropriate only for those, namely the Saiddhantikas, 
whose degree of illumination by Siva is insuffficient to enable them to appreciate 
and enact his higher teachings.®° Distinction on the basis of caste is generally 


it should begin with a Mantra and end with the Gotra name [-Siva, etc.); Mrgendra, 
Kriyapdada 8.60c-61: srajam vimocayen nama diksitanam tadadikam || sivantakam 
dvijendranam itaresam ganantakam ‘He should throw the garland. The names of 
initiated brahmins should begin with [the name of] that [on which it lands] and end 
in -Siva. For all others it should end in -gana; ’and Vidydpurana, a Saiddhantika 
scripture in spite of its title, quoted in Nityddisamgraha f. 63v12— 64r13: sivo 
Jyotih sikha caiva savitras ceti gocarah |...etah samjfra dvijagryanam rajadinam 
ganankitah | saktisamjnas tu *vai (em: va) strinadm sarvasam parikirtitah ‘The 
gocaras are Siva, Jyoti, Sikha and Savitra. ...These names [ending in -éiva, 
-jyotis etc.] are proper to brahmins. The names of Ksatriyas[, Vaisyas] and 
[Sidras] are distinguished by the [ending] -gana, while all women are required 
to have names [ending] in -sakti’; (2) a Kashmirian tradition in which names 
in -Siva are for the three higher caste-classes, with names in -gana for Sidras 
only, and names in -sakti for women; see Bhatta Narayanakantha on Mrgendra, 
Kriyapdada 8.60c-61 cited above, taking dvijendranam there to mean not brahmins 
but brahmins, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas; Jayaratha, Tantralokaviveka on 4.265ab 
(adding names in -Sakti for women); Manoda, Kaladiksapaddhati A ff. 96v16— 
97r9: tatpdtavasare sivanadmankitam sisyam vidhaya striyam ca saktindmankitam 
vidhaya ...$tudravisaye tu ayam amukagana agatah iti prayojyam ‘When that 
[flower] falls he should name a male disciple -siva and a woman -Sgakti. ...In the 
case of a Sidra he should formulate [the Mantra] as follows: ‘This man, N-gana, has 
come [before you, O Lord]’; (3) names in -Siva for brahmins, and in -gana and -deva 
for Ksatriyas and Vaisyas; see Brahmasambhu, Naimittikakarmanusamdhana 
f. 38v4—5 (2.180): tatpdtasicitasthanapirvam sivapadottaram | namdvadharya 
viprasya ganadevantam anyayoh ‘Having determined the [initiation] name, whose 
first part should be the * ...(?) indicated by the fall of the [flower] and whose 
second part should be the word -siva in the case of a brahmin, but which should 
end in -gana and -deva in the case of the other two [castes]; Amrtesadiksavidhi 
f. 16r6—-7: sisyasya namakaranam sivamaragandntakam; (4) names in -siva for 
brahmins, and in -deva, -gana, and -muni for Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sadras; see 
Isanasivagurudevapaddhati, Kriyapadda 146 (16.67-68b): sivantam brahmanasya 
syad devaganantam anyayoh | sidrasya munigabdantam nama kurydd ‘The name 
of a brahmin should end in -siva and those of the next two [castes, Ksatriya and 
Vaisya] in -gana and -deva. He should give a Sidra a name that ends in -muni; 
and (5) names in -siva for brahmins, -kavaca for Ksatriyas, -deva for Vaisyas, 
and -gana for Sidras; see Brhatkdlottara A, f. 91v3—-4: Sivasamjna dvijasyaiva 
kavacakhya nrpasya ca | vaigyandm devasamjna ca sidranam ca *gandntakam (em. 
: ganantikam Cod.) | puspapatanusarena samjna *tatpatato (conj. : tatpatrato Cod.) 
hita ‘The [initiation] name should be -siva for a brahmin, -kavaca for a Ksatriya, 
-deva for Vaisyas, and ending in -gana for Sidras. The [first half of the] name 
should be in accordance with the throwing of the flower [on to a Mandala], being 
determined by [segment of] the [Mandala] in which it lands’. 

696 Tantraloka 15.517: ata evdarthasattattvadesiny asmin na disyate | rahasyasastre 
jatyadisamacaro hi sambhave ‘In this esoteric [Sakta/Kaula] Saiva system, since 
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allowed to intrude only at the point of entry, to determine the length of the pe- 
riod during which a Guru should examine a candidate to determine his or her 
fitness for initiation, or in the Mahalaksmimata that ends the fourth Satka of 
the Jayadrathaydmala to enable a Guru to select the impure substance that the 
candidate will be given to swallow without inhibition before receiving consecra- 
tion (abhisekah):®" 


Although there is no division of castes in this great Tantra, it is found nonetheless, 
O beautiful-eyed, in the commencement of initiation. [For only] when people have 
gone through initiation do they have no caste at all. [Or rather only then] do they 
become members of the one ‘caste’ of Siva. For this reason, in the Visesadiksa 
[the Acarya] must do what I shall now explain. Slender-waisted one, he should 
initiate brahmins by making them drink wine, Ksatriyas by [making them drink] 
urine, Vaigyas by making them drink semen, Sidras by [making them swallow] 
faeces, and women by making them embrace the body of an initiate. 


We find accordingly a stronger rejection of caste in ceremonial contexts, a 
conviction that pride of caste is one of the factors that hold souls in bondage, and 
prohibitions against ever mentioning the birth-caste of a fellow initiate. Thus in 


the Svacchandatantra of the Mantrapitha we read:°"® 


O fair-faced one, all those who have been initiated by this ritual are of equal 
nature, whether they be brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Sadras, or others [of lower 
castes]. [For] they have been brought into a state of fusion with the nature of 
Siva. All are said to be [Sivas,] wearers of [his] braids, their bodies dusted [like 


his] with ash. All Samayins should sit in a single row. Putrakas, Sadhakas, 


it teaches the nature of the ultimately real, observance of such [distinctions] as 
[those of] caste is not taught’. 

697 Jayadrathayamala, Satka, f. 230v4—6: yady apy asmin mahatantre jatibhedo na 
vidyate || 33 tathapi diksaprarambhe bhavaty eva sulocane | diksitanam na jatih 
syad eka@ jatis tu caisvari || 34 tasmad visesadiksayam *vaksyamanam (corr. : 
vaksyamanam Cod.) samacaret | brahmand<m>és *cdlipanena (em. : cdalipdtena 
Cod.) *ksatriyams (em. : ksatriyas Cod.) ca sivambuna || 35 vaisya<m>s can- 
danapanena sidra<n> vai visvabhasmana | striyo virangasamsparsa<d> diksayeta 
sumadhyame. 

698 Suvacchanda 4.539c-545: anenaiva vidhdnena diksita ye varadnane || 540 
brahmandGh ksatriya vaisyah sidras canye thava priye | sarve te samadharmanah 
Sivadharme niyojitah || 541 sarve jatadharah prokta bhasmoddhilitavigrahah | 
ekapanktibhujah sarve samayinas tu varanane || 542 putrakénam bhaved eka 
sadhakanam tatha bhavet | cumbakaénam bhaved eka na pragjativibhedatah 
|| 543 ekaiva sa smrta jatir bhairaviya sivadvyaya | tantram etat samaéritya 
pragjatim na hy udirayet || 544 putrakanam sadhakanam tatha samayinam api 
| pragjatyudirandd devi prayascitti bhaven narah || 545 dinatrayam tu rudrasya 
pancaham kesavasya ca | pitimahasya paksaikam narake pacyate tu sah || 545 
aviveki bhavet tasmad yadicched uttamam siddhim | avivekena devesi siddhir muk- 
tir dhruvam bhavet. This passage is related to Nisvasakarika 12.161-167 cited 
above, p. 289. 
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and Cumbakas [Acaryas] should do the same. They may not sit according to the 
divisions of their former castes. [For] they are said to form but a single caste 
of Bhairava, auspicious and eternal. Once a person has taken up this Tantric 
system he may never mention his former caste. If any [initiate] mentions the 
former caste of any Putraka, Sadhaka, or Samayin he will have sinned and will 
be roasted in hell for three days of the life of Rudra, five of the life of Visnu, and 
fifteen of the life of Brahma. So, if he aspires to the highest Siddhi he must make 
no [such] discriminatory distinctions. O Empress of the Gods, it is [only] through 
[this] freedom from discimination that one will certainly attain both Siddhi and 
liberation. 


Rituals involving the participation of people of all castes, especially those consid- 
ered untouchable, is a marked feature here;®°? and while the Saiddhantikas were 


699 See, for example, SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 282-287 for a detailed ac- 
count of the orgiastic cakrakrida/viramelapah given in the virataéndavavidhi- 
patalah of the Jayadrathayamala’s fourth Satka and by Vimalaprabodha 
in his K@likulakramarcana. The participation of women of the following 
castes/professions, in addition to those of the four Varnas, is prescribed in those 
sources: Pukkasa, liquor-seller (dhvajini), Antyaja, potter (cakrini), dyer (chippini), 
butcher (saunaki), Matanga, tanner (carmakdari), fisherman (dhivari), prosti- 
tute (vesyG), washerman (dhdvaki), and dancer (nartaki). The Madhavakula 
(Jayadrathayamala, Satka 4, f. 128r7 [A]; paraphrased in Tantraloka 29.66 and 
quoted by Jayaratha thereon [B]) lists nine such woman in this context. They are 
the wives of a Matanga, a Domba, a butcher, a confectioner (kandukah) (kamduki 
A: karmuki B), a tanner, a liquor-seller, a cremation-ground worker (kapdlikah), 
a fisherman, and a potter. The words kapalikah and kandukah have not been 
registered in our dictionaries in the meanings attested here. The use of the 
former in the meaning ‘cremation-ground worker’-—see also Narmamdla 2.24cd, 
Rajataranginit 7.44ab and 8.995, and Lokaprakdsa, p. 6, 1. 3 (kapalakah in a 
list of serving castes)—survives in the Kashmiri derivative kdwoj“/kawuj" (GRI- 
ERSON 1915 and 1932, p. 495b41-46). For kandukah in the meaning ‘confec- 
tioner’ see Prakrit kamdua- and kamdaviya-. Such caste-promiscuous orgiastic 
rites are also attested by Kashmirian critics of Tantric practice. Ksemendra at- 
tacks them in Dasdvataracarita 10.26 as a symptom of the degeneration of society 
that will herald the descent of Kalkin, Visnu’s tenth Avatara: cakrasthitau rajaka- 
vayakacarmakarakapdlikapramukhasilpibhir ekapGtre | panena muktim avikalpa- 
ratotsavena urttena cotsavavata guravo vadanti ‘(At that time] the Gurus teach that 
liberation is attained in a Cakra gathering by drinking [wine] from a single vessel 
with dyers of cloth, weavers, tanners, cremation-ground attendants, and other such 
persons of the service-castes (silpibhih), and through ecstatic orgies of indiscrimi- 
nate love-making’; and he gives a vivid description of such a Sakta ritual in Nar- 
mamala 3.1-85 (84cd: nirvibhago ’bhavat tesam raticakramahotsavah). A tanner, a 
butcher, a potter, a fisherman, and a weaver are mentioned among the participants 
in 3.13-14. The Kashmirian historian Kalhana tells us that king Kalaga (r. 1063- 
1089) fell under the corrupting influence of various Tantric teachers, one of whom 
he describes as a merchant who had become a Guru of dyers and other workers 
(Rajatarangini 7.283: rajakadinam silpinam gurutém agat) and was giving initia- 
tion to Bhairava-worshiping Sakta brahmins (bhattapadah) (7.283). Evidently the 
term silpi used in this context by Ksemendra has a wider sense than that of ‘artisan’ 
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in general prepared to descend in the giving of full initiation only as far as mem- 
bers of those communities classed as Sacchudra, the Sakta Saivas had no such 
reservations, opening such initiation even to those that brahmanism considered 
untouchable. As evidence that such initiations were not merely prescribed, for 
such prescriptions might be more rhetorical than intended to support actual com- 
mon practice, we have the testimony of Bhatta Ramakantha in his commentary 
on the Saiddhantika Sardhatrisatikdlottara, addressing a verse in that scripture 
that might but for his learned intervention be taken to mean that Saiddhantikas 
like himself are wrong to draw the line at the Sacchidras. Indeed his Sakta 
Saiva near-contemporary and fellow Kashmirian Abhinavagupta cites this verse 
as compelling evidence that Siva has allowed elements of the non-dualistic, caste- 
transcending view of the Saktas to shine through even in this dualistic stratum 
of his revelation:’ 


It is for this reason that even in these [dualistic scriptures] the Kaula doctrine is 
present for those who have perceived the [highest state of] resorption, as exem- 
plified in such [texts] as the Kalapdda [in the statement] “He may initiate even 


untouchables”. 
The passage to which Abhinavagupta refers is this:”°! 


The [transcendent] Santyatita [Kala] is the supreme, inactive, eternal void. When 
{a Guru] has gained knowledge of that, Skanda, he may initiate even untouch- 
ables. 


Bhatta Ramakantha argues, as one would expect, that it is purely rhetorical 
in intention, but he introduces into his argument a report that the Saktas 
were citing it in support of their practice of actually initiating such persons. 


Saiddhantikas, he insists, must not follow their example.’ 


given in the dictionaries. It denotes rather a person of any service-caste, who lives 
by providing a service to the pure castes, from weaving to disposing of the dead. 

100 Malinivijayavartika 1.196c-197b: ata evasti samharadrsam kauliky apiha drk || 
yathoktam kalapaddadau diksayec chvapacan iti. 

1 Sardhatrisatikalottara 8.7: Santyatita bhaved vyoma tat param santam avyayam 
| tam vidituaé mahdsena svapacan api diksayet. In the other recensions of this 
scripture the same expression appears in the Trayodasasatika-Kalottara (f. 23r5, 
Diksapatala v.6: santyatitam param vyoma sarvagam pasamocakam | tam vid- 
itua mahasena svapacan api diksayet). But ‘plants’ take the place of ‘untouch- 
ables’ in the versions of the Duisatika-KGlottara (f. 2v7, 5.5) (D) and Saptasatika- 
Kalottara (f. 5v1—-2, 8.7c-8b) (S): *santyatitam (D: santatitam S) param vyoma tat 
param *gantam (D:param 8S) avyayam | tam viditua mahasena *sthavarany api 
(D: sthavarany anu S) diksayet. 

702 Sardhatrisatikalottaraurtti, p.65, 1l.6-10: svapacan api diksayed ity atigayartho 
‘pisabdopahitasya bhavarthasya “api parvatam sirasad bhindydad” ityadadv iva 
*paratisayapratipadanarthatvena (em. : pare ‘tigayapratipddanarthatvena Ed.) vi- 
dhivisayatvdsambha*vad iti sirasa parvatabhedavan mlecchasvapacadidiksanam 
atrapi *mantavyam (conj.:kartavyam Ed.) eveti yuktam vyakhyatum. na tu 
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Examples of the initiation of untouchables, indeed of anyone other than 
brahmins and kings, are naturally hard to find. Nonetheless they are not en- 
tirely absent. Thus the Picumata, when giving an account of its own redactional 
history in its opening chapter, lists fourteen disciples of a certain Padmabhairava 
of Orissa, stating their castes, in most cases their places of birth, and, for those 
who were brahmins, also their Veda and, in the case of Yajurvedins, their Sakha. 
They include two untouchables.’°? The account lacks the artificiality that might 


kulacaryair iva balat kartavyam iti ‘The words svapacan api diksayet convey the 
superiority [of such Gurus rhetorically]. For there is no possibility of [this opta- 
tive’s] being injunctive, because [Panini’s rule AstadhyG@yi 3.3.154 teaches us that] 
when a verb [in the optative] is qualified by api [before it] the intention is [only] 
to express the superior capacity [of the agent], as in [the standard example of the 
grammarians] api parvatam Ssirasa bhindyat “He will be able, I fancy, to break a 
mountain with his head”. So it is right to explain that in this case likewise [the 
reference to] the initiating of foreigners, untouchables, and the like *is to be un- 
derstood (conj.) in the manner the breaking of a mountain with the head [in that 
example] and should not be forced to mean, as it is by the Kaula Gurus, that these 
persons should actually be initiated’. Bhatta Ramakantha is basing his analysis of 
api diksayet on AstadhyGyi 3.3.154 (sambhavane ‘lam iti cet siddhaprayoge). The 
example api parvatam Sirasa@ bhindyat is given in the Kasikaurtti thereon. The cru- 
cial point in this rule for Ramakantha is that an optative can be used to express the 
supposition that someone has the ability to do something, provided that the action 
envisaged does not actually take place (siddhdprayoge). His interpretation is forced, 
because api is more naturally taken with the noun that precedes it than with the 
verb that follows. 

703 The fourteen comprise eight brahmins: four Atharvavedins, of whom three are from 
Madhyade§a and one from Sindhu, a Samavedin from Kashmir, a Vajasaneyin Ya- 
jurvedin from Lampa, a Rgvedin of Kasi, and an Apastamba-Taittiriya Yajurvedin 
from Oddiyana. The remaining six are two Ksatriya princes from Sindhu, two 
Sidras of Saurdstra, and the two untouchables (Matangas), whose place of birth is 
not recorded. See Picumata f. 2v4—6, 3r4—5 (1.1.54-62, 76-81): odradese tu jatasya 
devadattasya samjnaya | carana *bahurcasyatha (em. : bahurjasyatha Cod.) adegsena 
na samsayah || 55 asiddhas tu eva devesi padmabhairavasamjna*kah (corr. :kah 
Cod.) | caturvimsatisahasram grantham dvadasabhih punah || 56 samgharam tu 
sahasrais tu karisyati sivecchaya | anenaiva tu *tantrena (conj.:mantrena Cod.) 
tatah siddhim praydsya*ti (conj.:si Cod.) || 57 etat tantram asiddhasya sakasat 
*tata (conj.:tava Cod.) eva hi | srunvisyanti mahdabhage sisyas caiva caturdasa 
(corr. :caturdagam Cod.) || 58 raktabhairavako naémna jualabhairavako ’parah 
| helabhairavakas caiva trayo ‘py ete mahdyaége || 59 madhyadesasamutpanna 
*caranatharvanas (conj. [Aisa = carandd atharvandas; cf. 1.52c and 1.62c] : caranam- 
tharvvanam Cod.) tathaé | vaémabhairavako devi vijayabhairavako ‘parah || 60 
saurastrayam *samutpannau sidrau jatyaé prakirtitau (conj.:samutpanna sidra 
jJatya prakirtitah Cod.) | bibhatsabhairavo devi gajakarnas tu bhairavah || 1.61 
candabhairava*kas (corr.:kas Cod.) caiva sindhuvisayasambha*vah (corr. :vah 
Cod.) | bibhatsabhairavo devi gajakarnabhairavo ‘pi ca || 1.62 ksatri*yau 
(corr.:yo Cod.) rdajaputrau tu candabhairava*kah (corr.:ka Cod.) punah | 
brahmano ’tharvano devi caranena na samsayah || ...76 karalabhairavo nama 
tatha ucchusmabhairavah | matangajatisambhi*tau (corr. :to Cod.) padma- 
bhairavasisya*kau (corr.:gau Cod.) || 77 yamabhairava*kas canyah (corr. : kas 
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suggest that it is a pure fabrication, and even if it were fabricated it would 
nonetheless reveal that this tradition wished to signal to its followers that the 
initiation of untouchables has a venerable precedent. Similar evidence is to be 
found in the literature of the Sakta cult of the goddess Kubjika in its accounts of 
the nine and sixteen Nathas that initiates include in their worship. Among these 
too there are untouchables.’ 

Nor is it the case that all Gurus of the Siddhanta would have agreed with 
Bhatta Ramakantha that the statement in the Kalottara is merely rhetorical. 
This may be inferred from the passage of the Guhyasiddhi of Padmavajra cited 
above.” For that tells the Buddhist adept to acquire a girl for his observance 
from a family of untouchables as payment for his giving them Saiddhantika 
Mandala initiation, which reveals not only that an intimate knowledge of the rit- 
uals of the Siddhanta could be taken for granted among these Tantric Buddhists, 
but also that to give Saiva initiation to such people was not out of the question. 


canyah Cod.) kasmire sambhavisyati | chandogo brahmano devi tatha anyo 
bhavisyati || 78 visnubhairavanadmano lampayam visaye tatha | vajimadhyamdine 
vipro bhavisyati tathaparah || 79 daksinabhairavah kasyam utpanno brahmanas 
tatha | *bahurco caparah sisyo bhavisyati (conj.: bahvayo capara sisya bhavisyanti 
Cod.) na samsayah || 80 oddiyane mahddevi tatha sekharabhairavah | brahmano 
taittiriyaka adpastambo bhavisyati || 81 caturdaga samakhyata padmabhairava- 
Sisyakah | jiatva dvadasasahasram siddhim prapsyanti suvrate. 

704 The names, castes, and birthplaces of these twenty-five Gurus are given in the 
Nityaéhnikatilaka, ff. 17v5-24r2. Only twelve are brahmins. The other thirteen 
are five Ksatriyas, three Vaisyas, four Sudras, and one untouchable, a maker 
and seller of alcoholic liquor (kalyapadlah) from Kundapura in Oddadesa. He 
is venerated as the ninth in the series of the nine Nathas. See ff. 19v4—20r1: 
oddavisaye kundadpurapattane janma jatikalyapalo mahilo nama | caryanama 
Srikuharakhyadevah | pijanama srikrsnanandanathah | srikirtinama gaus chali- 
krta tada srigaucchalisadevah | khambah khalitam tada srikhambhadityanathah 
| kapilah prabodhitas tada srikapilaprabodhanandadevah | asyaiva saktih Ssri- 
krsnapingalamba pa pii || 9 ||. A variant listing of the nine and sixteen Nathas 
is found in the Cifcinikaulanaém gurusamtatih. There the ninth of the nine 
is an untouchable (mdtangah) called Kafjika from Elapura (modern Ellora): 
Sri-elapure mahasthane janma ma@tamgah *srikajnijiko (corr. : srikamjika Cod.) 
nama carydsuprasiddhah Srivimalagalandthah | pijyah srikrsndnandadevah 
| gopyah srikhaganandadevah | tenapi kirtim krtva sdlavane *salastambho 
‘nugrhitah (corr.:salastambhanugrhitah Cod.) || 9 ||. Among the sixteen the 
seventh is Jayadeva, a karavalah, probably a liquor-maker (cf. Bihari, Nepali 
kalwa@r ‘a maker and seller of liquor’ [Skt. kalyapalah]), from Vahapura, and 
the twelfth is a matangah from Saubhara called Lo: srivahapure karavalah 


Srijayadevanamasuprasiddhah | *sriprayagadevah (corr. :sriprayadsadevah 
Cod.) | pijya *bhairavanandadevah (conj.:bahyaravanandadevah Cod.) | 
Sriviranandadevah | gopya srimeghanandadevah || 7 || ...srigaubhaGranagare 


janma matamga lo nama carydsu prasiddhah srikhadganandadevah | 
pijya sribalanandadevah | ratndnandadevah | trstikanandadevah | gopya vi- 
raktanandadevah || 12 ||. 

75 See here p. 144. 
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For if it had been, this Buddhist strategy could not have been recommended. 

Our sources reveal, then, that the Saivas extended their recuitment be- 
yond the high-caste circles from which most of our evidence of the religion de- 
rives. But, of course, they do not readily reveal the extent to which it was 
adopted outside these élites. The epigraphical evidence is almost entirely re- 
stricted in this regard to records of the pious activities of rulers and brahmins, 
and the Saiva sources, being largely prescriptive in their concerns, tell us much 
about what should or could be done by or for various categories of person but 
give us no sense of how widely these prescribed activities were adopted or sup- 
ported. One of the tasks of future research, then, should be to gather data 
that will improve our ability to address this question. At present I have lit- 
tle to offer in this direction. But I can at least point to evidence that the for- 
tunes of Saivism were not as dependent on the favour of ruling dynasties as 
most of the data presented here might lead one to assume, enjoying at least in 
some regions such widespread acceptance that changes in the allegiance of a 
dynasty had little effect on its popularity. Research into recorded temple con- 
struction in the period 450-1050 in South and North Karnataka, that is to say, 
in the Tungabhadra-Kavert and Tungabhadra-Bhima zones, has counted 164 
Saiva temples as against 30 Vaisnava in the former and 199 Saiva as against 
32 Vaisnava in the latter. This great preponderance of Saiva foundations might 
be attributed solely to the predilection of the region’s kings, were it not for the 
evidence of the next three centuries, when the region passed under the rule of 
the Hoysalas (c. 1047-c. 1345), who favoured Vaisnavism over Saivism. For we 
see a far smaller shift in the preponderance of Saiva temples than the theory of 
dependence on royal patronage would lead us to expect. 293 Vaisnava temples 
were established. But the total of new Saiva foundations remains very high, at 
about 1,030.7°° This suggests the hypothesis that rulers who invested in Saivism 
the wealth they acquired through conquest and revenue were also reflecting the 
deeply rooted preference of the majority of their subjects. 

Similarly, in Kashmir the rule of the Vaisnava Karkotas (c. 626-855) was 
marked by the founding of many royal Visnus, but it would seem that Saivism, 
which predominates in the record of religious foundations in earler times, had 
merely moved out of the limelight.’°’ For immediately after the demise of that 


706 For all these data see SETTAR 1992, p.43 and 54. I have added to the Saiva totals 
those of the much less numerous Sakta temples. 

For knowledge of non-Buddhist religious foundations in Kashmir during the cen- 
turies before the advent of the Karkota dynasty we depend almost entirely on the 
account of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. It is highly unreliable for this period, being 
wildly inaccurate in its chronology, and, in the case of the Hunnic Hephthalite kings 
that reigned from the time of Mihirakula to the advent of the Karkotas, that is to 
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708 The humbler religious landscape 


dynasty it burst forth into its golden age. 
of small-scale religious devotion tells the same story. For among the very nu- 
merous pilgrimage sites of the region those sacred to Siva, Bhairavas, and Saiva 
goddesses are overwhelmingly in the majority. We see this in an abundant lo- 
cal literature of Mahatmyas, texts in Sanskrit promoting these sites; and we see 
it in what survives in manuscript of the Kasmiratirthasamgraha, a collection 
of abstracts of materials gathered without sectarian bias by the local Sanskrit 


scholar Sahibram (d. 1872) with the help of a staff of Pandits for an extensive 


say, c. 530-626, it is evident from numismatic data that it also disordered. But it is 
significant nonetheless that almost all the early foundations that Kalhana records 
other than Buddhist monasteries and brahmin settlements (Agraharas) are Saiva. 
Asoka, evidently the emperor Asoka of Buddhist fame, erects a stone enclosure for 
the national Siva Vijayesvara and two Asgokegvaras within that enclosure (1.105- 
106). His son Jalauka establishes Jyestharudra in the capital (1.124), and builds 
a stone temple for Bhitesvara at the Nandiksetra (1.148). His wife Isanadevi es- 
tablishes circles of the Mothers (matrcakram) at the points of access to the valley 
(1.122). Ravana worships Vatesvara, builds a Matha around it, and dedicates the 
country to its maintenance (1.195-196). The Hephthalite Huns, with whom his 
chronicle reaches kings known to us from other sources, are reported to have es- 
tablished Sivas, and, given that they were of Central Asian origin, this no doubt re- 
flects the fact that Saivism was the dominant tradition of their new subjects, though 
the Vaisnavism that would come to the fore under the Karkotas begins to over- 
lay the Saiva substrate during and after the interregnum of the non-Kashmirian 
Matrgupta. Mihirakula establishes a Mihiresvara in the capital (1.306). Baka es- 
tablishes a BakeSvara (1.329), Gopaditya a Jyesthesvara (1.341), and Khinkhila 
Narendraditya shrines of Bhutesvara (1.347). Tufjina I, son of Jalaukas (proba- 
bly this is the Jalauka, founder of Jyestharudra, whom Kalhana makes the son of 
Asoka), establishes a Tungesvara (2.14) and Sandhimat founds a Sandhisvara, an 
IseSvara with the name of his Saiva Guru Is[anJa, and many other Lingas (2.131- 
134). Tufijina Pravarasena I builds the temple of his Siva Pravaresvara together 
with a circle of the Mothers (3.97). The short-reigned non-Kashmirian Matrgupta 
establishes a Visnu Matrguptasvamin (3.263). Pravarasena II (probably the succes- 
sor of Mihirakula, and identical with Pravarasena I), represented by Kalhana as a 
supremely devout Saiva, intends accordingly to install a Pravaregvara in the capital 
that he has founded with his name (Pravarapura), but a Visnu miraculously takes 
its place, which the king names Jayasvamin after the architect of the temple (3.350— 
351). But he installs Sadbhavaéri and four other [Saiva] goddesses (3.353) in the 
capital. Lahkhana Narendrdaditya, identified by STEIN (1900, vol. 1, p. 106) with 
the Lahkhana Udayaditya whose name appears on a Kashmirian silver coin, es- 
tablishes Visnu Narendrasvamin (3.383). His brother Tufjina Ranaditya prepares 
to install two Ranesvaras in two new temples but Visnu Ranasvamin miraculously 
takes the place of one through the influence of his wife Randrambha (3.439—455). 
The couple establish a Visnu Ranarambhasvamin, a Siva Ranarambhesgvara, and a 
Matha for Pasupatas (3.460). The king establishes the Sun-God Ranapurasvamin 
(3.462), and Amrtaprabha, another wife of his, an Amrtesvara (3.463). His son 
Vikramaditya establishes a Vikramesvara (3.474) and his wife Bimba a Bimbesvara 
(3.482). On the later Hephthalites in Kashmir see DANI 1996. 
78 See SANDERSON 2007a, pp. 425-433. 
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descriptive survey of these sites and their traditions commissioned by Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh (r. 1868—1885).’°9 We also see it in the information on the sacred 
sites of Kashmir, probably compiled around the seventh century, that is found in 
the Kashmirian Nilamatapurana,''° and in the list of the major shrines of the 
valley given by Kalhana in the twelfth century in the preamble of his history of 
the country.”1! 

Relevant evidence of another kind is available for Andhra and the Far South, 
since there, where culturally hostile invaders made fewer and less damaging in- 
roads, there remains intact a much larger body of epigraphical evidence record- 
ing pious donations, engraved on the walls of the temples of the deities to which 
they were made. A survey of temple building and donation in Andhra during the 
thirteenth century under the Kakatiyas of Warangal has shown that the great 
majority of endowed deities mentioned in the epigraphical corpus were Saiva. 
247 Siva temples constitute 67 per cent of the total and Vaisnava temples only 
19 per cent, and the latter are mostly south of the Krishna river, increasing 
in frequency the further south they are, no doubt under the influence of the 
resurgence of Vaisnavism in the Tamil region after Ramanuja (d. 1137). From 
the record of those who made donations to these Saiva temples, particularly to 
long-established, major temples such as those of Draksarama and Tripurantaka, 
we can see that they were far from being restricted to the circles of royalty 
or the landed gentry. A high proportion of the donations are from herders, 
women, and traders.’!2_ Likewise in the Tamil country we find in Cola times 
(850-1279) a number of records of donations to Siva temples made by members 


of the Sacchiidra Vellala caste, the dominant cultivators of the region.’!° 


79 On the Kashmirian Mahatmya literature and the Kasmiratirthasamgraha of 
Sahibram see STEIN 1900, vol. 2, pp. 383-385. 

0 See TOKUNAGA 1994. 

"1 Rajatarangini 1.29-38. Here he mentions the following as the principal 
deities of the region: Gauri in the form of the river Vitasta, the Nagas 
“Sankha, Padma, and others”, Papastidana (the Siva Kapatesvara), the goddess 
Samdhya (Samdhyabhattarika), Svayambha (a Siva), Bhedadev1, [the Sivas of the] 
Nandiksetra (Bhitesvara and Jyesthesvara), Saradadevi, Cakradhara (Visnu), and 
Vijayeévara (Siva). 

712 This evidence is derived from the work of TALBOT (2001, pp. 87-125), who provides 
detailed statistics and on their basis presents a cogent analysis of the patterns of 
temple patronage in this region and period. 

713 For Vellalas who gave to Saiva temples, most commonly cattle or cash to provide 
an income to fund a perpetual lamp, see, e.g., SIZ 3:17 of A.D. 1014; SIZ 3:116 of 
A.D. 991; SII 13:34 (ARE 312 of 1906) of A.D. 941; SIT 13:44 (ARE 227 of 1911); SII 
13:56 (ARE 542 of 1920); SIT 13:62 (ARE 618 of 1920); SIT 13:66 (ARE 238 of 1923); 
SIT 13:112 (ARE 126 of 1914); SI 13:189 (ARE 332 of 1927); SII 13:300 (ARE 5 
of 1907) of A.D. 871-907; SIT 13:47 (ARE 216 of 1932-1933); SIT 14:47 (ARE 216 of 
1932-33); SH 14:131 (ARE 213 of 1932-33); SIT 14:135 (ARE 416 of 1929-30); SIT 
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There is another manner in which Saivism is likely to have played a sig- 
nificant part in the process of social integration during this period, one which 
I wish to touch on only briefly and tentatively at this stage. This was in the 
incorporation of the many local deity-cults of the regions being drawn into the 
orbit of the state and its patronage of religion. In this it seems that it was the 
non-Saiddhantika traditions of the worship of Bhairavas, goddesses, and Yoginis, 
with their indifference to caste-status and brahmanical criteria of purity and 
their cults of possession that are likely to have provided the avenue of assimi- 
lation.”* It seems likely, though difficult to prove, that much of the character 
of these traditions resulted from this process of incorporation on the frontier be- 
tween the brahmanical and the not yet brahmanized. 


THE SAIVA-BRAHMANICAL ORDER 


While extending its influence far beyond the confines of the orthodox brah- 
manical world the Saivism of the Mantramarga sought to guard itself against 
dissociation from that world. It elaborated an inclusivist model of revelation that 


ranked other religious systems as stages of an ascent to liberation in Saivism,’!® 


14:140 (ARE 76 of 1907); SIT 14:155 (ARE 77 of 1907; SI 14:202 (ARE 394 of 1929- 
30); SIT 14:246 (ARE 108 of 1908); SIT 17:197 (ARE 176 of 1904) of A.D. 1018-19; 
SII 17: 204 (ARE 183 of 1904); SIZ 17:238 (ARE 216 of 1904) of A.D. 1006/7 (with 
a Valangai Vélaikkarar soldier); SIZ 17:471 (ARE 440 of 1904) of A.D. 990/991; SII 
2:95 (a merchant [vya@parin]); SIT 17:315 (ARE 286 of 1904) (a Valangai Vélaikkarar 
soldier) of A.D. 1016. See also GHOSE 1996, pp. 277-282 on the predominance of 
the upper statra of non-brahmin society in temple patronage in recent times. 
On the process by which local deities, often of tribal origin, were assimilated into 
Sakta Saivism through their adoption as the tutelaries of local rulers see SINHA 
1962 and 1987; and MALLEBREIN and VON STIETENCRON 2008, pp. 39-67, 93- 
107, and 173-178. See also CHAKRABARTI 2001, especially pp. 165-233 (Chapter 
5: ‘Appropriation as a Historical Process: The Cult of the Goddess’), for the case of 
Bengal. See SINHA KAPUR 2002, pp. 209-225 on the case of Mewar in Rajasthan. 
5 See, e.g., Suvacchanda 11.69-74 (Buddhists > Jainas > Vaidikas > Samkhyas > Yo- 
gasthas > Pasupatas > Mausulas and Karukas > Vaimalas and Lakulas > Saivas); 
Sarvajnanottara A f. 37r1-3, B p. 96 (Lingoddharadiprakarana v. 3): jfianacarya- 
nvito bauddho buddhitattvam avadpnuyat | timasam *jinabhaktas tu paurusam 
brahmavedinah || 4 kevalarthavidah kalam praépnuvanti jitendriyah | vaidyesva- 
resvare tative somasiddhantavedinah (A : (A: jinabhaktanam prapnuvanti + + + 
+ B); Agama quoted by Bhatta Ramakantha in Naresvarapariksadprakasa, p. 207: 
buddhitattve sthita bauddha gunesu tu Grhatah sthitah / gunamirdhni sthitah 
samkhya@ avyakte pdficaratrikah; Somasambhu, BRUNNER 1977, p. 553 (vv. 7- 
8): buddhitattve sthita bauddha jainds tu gunamastake | vedantajfids tu tady- 
onau puruse bhagavanmukhdah | padsupatas tu mayayam vidyayam tu mahavratah. 
bauddhadilinginam esam muktisthanany anukramat; Trilocanasiva, Siddhanta- 
samuccaya, pp. 73-87; Ksemaraja, Pratyabhijfiahrdaya on Sitra 8 (tadbhiimikah 
sarvadarsanasthitayah ‘The positions of all doctrines are its stages’); and here p. 47 
(Manthanabhairava). 
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the religion of the king manifest in his initiation, his consecration, and his royal 
temples, thus mirroring and validating the incorporative structure of the state’s 
power. But though it thereby asserted, especially in its Sakta forms, the limited 
nature of the brahmanical observance that formed the lowest level and broad 
base of this hierarchy, it was careful to insist not only that the brahmanical 
scriptures that govern this observance are exclusively valid in their own domain 
but also that their injunctions are as binding on Saivas after their initiation as 
they were before it if they remained in that domain as active members of society. 
Saiva ascetics were allowed a degree of choice in this matter, at least in theory, 
but householders were not.”6 The religion of the Saivas, then, was not Saivism 
alone but rather Saivism and Brahmanism, a fact born out not only by their lit- 
erature but also by biographical data and the epigraphic record of the activities 
of Saiva kings. 

Moreover, the determination of the Saivism of the Mantramarga to be fully 
embedded in the brahmanical tradition is manifest not only in this rule that ini- 
tiates should maintain their brahmanical obligations but also in the fact that 
they extended their own ritual repertoire in order to bring it into greater congru- 
ence with the brahmanical. To this end they created a Saiva ritual of cremation 
and a series of rituals to mirror the numerous brahmanical postmortuary rituals 
in which the deceased receives offerings first as a hungry ghost (pretakriya) and 
then in Sraddha rituals as an ancestor, after his incorporation with the immedi- 
ate ascendants of his patriline (sapindtkaranam). It is clear that the creators of 
these additions were motivated by nothing but the desire to be seen to conform to 
the norms of brahmanical society once the Saivas had moved to extend recruit- 
ment beyond the inevitably restricted circle of ascetics into the more numerous 
ranks of married householders. For these rituals and especially the Sraddhas 
make no sense in srictly Saiva terms, since initiates are held to attain liberation 
as soon as they leave their bodies and therefore should require no ceremonies 
designed to ensure their well-being after death.”!” This accommodation of Brah- 


716 The Saivas’ doctrines of the relationship between their scriptures and those of the 
brahmanical tradition with respect both to householders and ascetics are examined 
in detail together with epigraphical evidence in SANDERSON forthcoming b. 

For a more detailed examination of the Saiva postmortuary rituals and their ra- 
tionale see SANDERSON 1995a, pp. 31-38. They are not found in the preceding 
Pasupata tradition of the Atimarga, in which the dead were buried, nor indeed in 
the earliest stage of the Mantramarga represented by the substantial Nisvdsa cor- 
pus, which in this and numerous other respects remained close to its Atimargic 
antecedents, appearing only in the Diksottara, which was added to that corpus at 
a later date, and in several other later scriptures of the Siddhanta, most notably 
in the Kirana, whose treatment of the Sraddha rituals became the basis for that 
found in the Paddhati of Somasgambhu and the later Paddhatis that followed its 
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manism no doubt gave Saivism a distinct advantage over those religions that 
denied outright the authority of the brahmanical scriptures and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that this would greatly have increased its acceptability in the eyes of 
kings, who could thus draw on the power of the new religion to sanctify their rule 
and enhance their might—the former predominantly through the Siddhanta, the 
latter predominantly through the Sakta Saiva systems—while at the same time 
maintaining their legitimacy in their ancient role as the protectors of the brah- 


manical social order. 


As Saivism advanced by developing the strategies explored in this study it 
achieved a transregional organization and a consequent standardization of its 
rituals and doctrines; and this transregional uniformity, I propose, would have 
heightened its appeal to kings by enabling it more easily to be perceived as a 
transcendent means of legitimation, empowerment, and the integration of re- 
gional traditions, as an essential part of a pan-Indian socio-religious order that 
each kingdom sought to exemplify. It was by virtue of its great success in at- 
tracting royal patronage that it came to exert such a pervasive influence on the 
religions around it; and it was also on the basis of this success that it could con- 
struct the impressive edifice of a literature that is almost entirely silent about 
these vital but less elevated aspects of its life. 


lead. An intermediate stage in this development is probably to be recognized in the 
Sarvajndanottara and the Svayambhuvasiitrasamgraha, which teach a cremation 
ritual for initiates but make no mention of Sraddha rituals. I say that the Sraddhas 
make less sense in strictly Saiva terms, because some attempt was made to justify 
cremation. To create their cremation ritual the Saivas adapted their ritual of initia- 
tion. The soul of the deceased is to be drawn back into the corpse before it is burned 
on the pyre in order to undergo initiation, just as it did in life. Since the function 
of initiation is to liberate the soul by destroying all that impedes its liberation this 
re-initiation of the deceased was justified as a means of eliminating any obstacles 
that might still be present as a result of the initiate’s failure to expiate breaches of 
discipline that had not been expiated during his lifetime. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


AIISPL = American Institute of Indian Studies Photograph Library 
ARE = Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy 

ASB = Asiatic Society of Bengal 

ASI = Archaeological Survey of India 

BEFEO = Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 
Blue Annals = ROERICH 1995. 

BORI = Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
CII 3 = FLEET 1888 

CII 4 = MIRASHI 1955 

CII 5 = MIRASHI 1963 

DK = Derge Kanjur 

DT = Derge Tenjur 

EC = Epigraphia Carnatica 

EFEO = Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 

EI = Epigraphia Indica 

EITA = MEISTER et. al. 1983-1991 

GOS = Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 

HBI = CHIMPA and CHATTOPADHYAYA 1990 

IA = Indian Antiquary 

IASWR = Institute for the Advanced Study of World Religions 
IAR = Indian Archaeology, A Review 

IFI = Institut francais d’Indologie 

IFP = Institut francais de Pondichéry 

IJ = Indo-Iranian Journal 

ISCC = BERGAIGNE 1893 

JA = Journal Asiatique 

K = Khmer inscription, numbered as in C&DES 1966 
KLK = Kaiser Library, Kathmandu 

KSTS = Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 

LKA = VAJRACARYA 1996 

NAK = National Archives, Kathmandu 


NGMPP = Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, Reel number 
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BLO = Bodleian Library, University of Oxford 
r. = ruled 
SII = South Indian Inscriptions 


SORL = Srinagar, Oriental Research Library, Jammu & Kashmir Research and 
Publication Department 


T. = TAKAKUSU and WATANABE 1924-1932 
Toh. = Ul et al. 1934 

TUL = Tokyo University Library 

ULC = University Library, Cambridge 

Xiyu ji = BEAL 1884 
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Srinagar, 1926. 

Narmamala of Ksemendra: The Desopadega & Narmamala of Kshemendra, ed. 
Madhusudan Kaul Shastri. KSTS 40. Srinagar, 1927. Also BALDISSERA 2005. 

Navaratraptjavidhi A. NGMPP E 88/11: paper; Newari script; 152 folios; San- 
skrit and Newari. 

Navaréatrapujavidhi B. NGMPP E 2363/29: paper, thyasaphu; Newari script; 81 
folios; Sanskrit and Newari. 

Navasdhasdnkacarita of Padmagupta alias Parimala, ed. Pandit Vamana 
Shastri Islampurkar. Bombay Sanskrit Series 53. Bombay: Government 
Central Book Depot, 1995. 

Namamantrarthavalokini, the commentary on the Majfijusrinamasamgiti by 
Acarya Vilasavajra, also called Visvaripa, of Ratnadvipa, maternal nephew of 
Agrabodhi. A = ULC MS Add. 1708: palm-leaf; Newari script; A.D. 1457 (?); 
B = NGMPP E860/16: paper; Newari and Devanagari scripts. For a critical 
edition of chapters 1-5 see TRIBE 1994. 

Nityakaula. NAK MS 2-226, NGMPP B 26/21: palm-leaf; badly damaged and 
incomplete (ff. 2-3 and 6-13), breaking off in the sixth Patala. 

Nityadisamgraha compiled by Rajanaka Taksakavarta. BORI MS 76 of 1875-— 
76: paper; Sarada (Bhrngesasamhita’); exemplar of BLO MS Stein Or. d. 48 
(Nityadisamgrahabhidhanapaddhati’). 

Nityahnikatilaka of Srikanthasinu. NAK MS 3-384, NGMPP B 41/11: palm- 
leaf; Newari script; A.D. 1153. 

Nisisamcara. NAK MS 1-1606, NGMPP B 26/25: palm-leaf; Nepalese Kutila 
script; probably before 1100. 

Niruktabhasya of Yaska with the Niruktaviurti of Mukunda Sarma: The Niruk- 
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tam of Yaska Muni [in the form of the Nighantu Bhasya of Kasyapa Prajapati] 
with the Niruktaviurti and Exhaustive Notes, ed. Mukund Lha Bakshi. Panini 
Vaidika Granthamala 12. New Delhi: Panini, 1982. 

Nisvasakarika. IFP MS Transcript 17. 

Nisvasatattvasamhita. NAK MS 1-277: palm-leaf; Newari script; undated; prob- 
ably second half of the ninth century. 

Nispannayogavali of Abhayakaragupta, ed. B. Bhattacharya. GOS 109. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1949 (A); The Nispannayogavali by Abhaydkaragupta. A 
New Critical Edition of the Sanskrit Text (Revised Edition), ed. Yong-hyun 
Lee. Seoul: Baegun Press, 2004 (B). 

Netratantra with the commentary (Netroddyota) of Rajanaka Ksemaraja, ed. 
Madhusiadan Kaul Sastri. KSTS 46, 59. Bombay, 1926 and 1939. 

Naimittikakarmanusamdhana of Brahmasambhu. Calcutta, ASB, MS G 4767: 
palm-leaf; Newari script; incomplete; undated but probably eleventh century. 

Pancakramatippani (Yogimanohara) of Munisribhadra, ed. Zhongxin Jiang and 
Toru Tomabechi. Schweizerische Asiengesellschaft/Société Suisse-Asie Mono- 
graphie Band/Volume 23. Bern: Peter Lang, 1996. 

Pancasdyakamanjari of Jyotirisvara, ed. Dhundiraja Sastri in Kamakufjalata 
(A Collection of Old and Rare Works on Kama Sastra). Varanasi: Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Office, 1967. 

Pampadmahatmya, ed. as appendix 4 of FILLIOZAT 2001. 

Paficaratraraksa of Vedantadesika, ed. M. Duraisvami Aiyangar and T. Venu- 
gopalacharya. Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library and Research Centre, 1996. 3rd 
edition. First published in 1942 

Padmasamhita: Padma Samhita, Vol. 1, ed. Seetha Padmanabhan and R. N. 
Sampath. Vol. II, ed. Seetha Padmanabhan and V. Varadachari. Paficaratra 
Parisodhana Parisad Series 3 and 4. Madras: Paficaratra Parisodhana 
Parisad, 1974 and 1982. 

Paramesvara (= Pauskaraparamesvara). ULC MS Add. 1049 (‘Paramesvara- 
tantra’): palm-leaf; Licchavi script; A.D. 819. 

Paraskaragrhyasitra, ed. Brahmananda Tripathi. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Se- 
ries 209. Benares: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 1991. 

Pingalamata (Jayadrathaddhikara). NAK MS 3-376, NGMPP A42/2: palm-leaf; 
Newari script; A.D. 1174. 

Picumata (Brahmayaémala). NAK MS 3-370, NGMPP A42/6: palm-leaf; Newari 
script; A.D. 1052. 

Purascaryarnava of King Pratapasimhadeva Shah of Nepal (r. 1775-1777), 
ed. Muralidhar Jha. Vrajajivan Prachyabharati Granthamala 10. Delhi: 
Chowkhamba. 1980. 
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Pauskarabhasya: The Jiadnapdda of the Pauskaradgama with the commentary 
(-bhadsya) of Umapatisivacarya, ed. Ambalavanavalajianasambandhapara- 
saktisvami. Cidambaram, 1925. 

Pauskarasamhita, ed. Sri Yathiraja Sampath Kumara Ramanuja Muni. 
Madras: A. Srinivasa Aiyangar and M.C. Thirumalachariar, 1924. 

Pratyabhijfiahrdaya of Ksemaraja, ed. Jagadisha Chandra Chatterji. KSTS 3. 
Srinagar, 1911. 

Prabandhacintamani of Merutungacarya, ed. Ramacandra Sastri, Bombay: 
Santisagarasuri, 1888. 

Prabhavakacarita of Candraprabhasutri, ed. Hirananda M. Sharma. Bombay: 
Tukaram Javaji, 1909. 

Prasannapadé of Candrakirti: Milamadhyamakakarikds (Madhyamikasitras) 
de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada commentaire de Candrakirti, ed. Louis de 
la Vallée Poussin. Bibliotheca Buddhica 4. St.-Petersburg: Académie imperiale 
des sciences, 1913. 

Prakrtaprakaéa of Vararuci with the commentary (-manoramda) of Bhamaha, ed. 
E.B. Cowell. Calcutta: Punthi Pustak, 1962. 3rd edition. First published in 
1853. 

Prayascittasamuccaya of Hrdayasiva. ULC MS Add. 2833: palm-leaf; Newari 
script; A.D. 1157/8. 

Prayascittasamuccaya of Trilocanasiva. IFP MS Transcript 284, pp. 127-174. 

Phetkarinitantra, ed. Gopinatha Kaviraja, In Tantrasangraha, Part 2, pp. 161- 
306. Yogatantragranthamala 4. Varanasi: Varanaseyasamskrtavisvavidyalaya, 
1970. 

Buddhakapdlatantra. ULC MS Or. 158: palm-leaf; Kutila script; fragmentary; 
A.D. 1162. In the upper left corner of lr: om vajramrtatantra || vajraralitantra 
|| buddhakapdlatantra. Contains parts of the Buddhakapdlatantra and Vajra- 
mrtatantra. 

Brhatkdalottara. A = NAK MS 1-89, NGMPP B24/59: palm-leaf; Newari script; 
undated; B = NAK MS 4-131, NGMPP A43/1: palm-leaf; Pala script; A.D. 1169. 

Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira, ed. Ed. Avadhavihari Tripathi. 2 Parts. Saras- 
vati Bhavan Granthamala 97. Varanasi, 1968. 

Brhannilatantra, ed. Madhustdan Kaul. Varajivan Prachya Bharati 
Granthamala 77. Varanasi: Chaukhamba Sanskrit Pratisthan, 1995. 

Brhaspatismrti (reconstructed), ed. K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. GOS 35. Bar- 
oda: Oriental Institute, 1941. 

Brahmayamala IFP. IFP MS Transcript 522 (Brahmayamalakhyam m4trpra- 
tisthatantram’). Incomplete: contains Patalas 1-51.1—29b. 

Brahmayamala Triv. Trivandrum University Library, MS 1982 (‘Brahma- 
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yamalapratisthatantram’): Devanagari transcript; incomplete, contains 
Adhyayas 1-5.71b. 

*Bhagavatyamnayanusarini. See bCom Idan ‘das mai man ngag gi rjes su 
*brung ba zhes bya ba’i rnam par bshad pa under Tibetan Texts. 

Bhavabhatta. See Cakrasamvarapanjika. 

Bhavyakirti. See “Khor lo sdom pa’ dka’ ’grel dpa’ bo’i yid du ’ong bzhes bya ba 
under Tibetan Texts. 

Bhrngigasamhita, ed. Anantarama Sastri. Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1986. 

Bhaisajyavastu of the Milasarvastivadavinaya. Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. 3, part 
1. 

Majfjusriyamilakalpa: Aryamanjusrimilakalpa, ed. P.L. Vaidya. Buddhist 
Sanskrit Texts 18. Darbhanga: Mithila Institute, 1964. Essentially a reprint 
of the editio princeps of T. Ganapati Sastri, 1920, 1922, 1925 (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series 70, 76 and 84). 

Majfijusrinadmasamgiti. See DAVIDSON 1981. 

Mandalopayika of Padmasrimitra. TUL MS 280 (New), 499 (Old): palm-leaf; 
Newari script; undated. 

Matangaparamesvaragama (Vidyapadda) avec le commentaire de Bhatta 
Ramakantha, ed. N. R. Bhatt. PIFI 56. Pondicherry: IFI, 1977; 
MatangapGdramesvardgama (Kriyaépdda, Yogapdda et Carydpdda) avec le 
commentaire de Bhatta Ramakantha, ed. N. R. Bhatt. PIFI 65. Pondicherry: 
IFI, 1982. 

Matasara. NAK MS 3-379, NGMPP B28/16 (‘Srividyapithamatasara’): palm- 
leaf; Pala script; no date 

Manusmrti with the commentary (Manubhasya) of Medhatithi, ed. Ganganatha 
Jha. Bibliotheca Indica 256. 3 Vols. Allahabad: ASB, 1932-1939. 

Manusmrti with the commentary (Manvarthamuktavali) of Kullikabhatta, ed. 
J.L. Shastri. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. 

Manthanabhairava, Kumarikhanda. NAK MS 5-4630, NGMPP A171/11: paper: 
Newari script. 

Manthanabhairava, Siddhakhanda. Scans courtesy of Sam Fogg Rare Books 
& Manuscripts, London: palm-leaf; Pala script; probably penned in the 12th 
century. 

Mayasamgraha. NAK MS 1-1537, NGMPP A31/18: palm-leaf; Newari script; 
incomplete. 

Mahdnayaprakdésa of Sitikantha (Old Kashmiri) with a Sanskrit commentary, 
ed. Mukunda Ram Sastri. KSTS 21. Bombay, 1918. 

Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited by V. S. Sukthankar, with the 
cooperation of S. K. Belvalkar, A. B. Gajendragadkar, V. Kane, R. D. Kar- 
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markar, P. L. Vaidya, S. Winternitz, R. Zimmerman, and other scholars and 
illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi. (Since 1943 ed. S. Bel- 
valkar). 19 volumes. Poona: BORI, 1927-1959. 

Mahamanivipulavimanasupratisthitaguhyaparamarahasyakalpadharani. 
Gilgit Manuscript Facsimiles, 1724-1733: birch-bark; proto-Sarada; incom- 
plete (ff. 53-57 only); undated; probably mid-6th century. Transcription: 
MATSUMURA Hisashi, Mikkyo Zuzo [Journal of Buddhist Iconography] 2, 
1984, pp. 71—78. See also Nor bu chen po rgyas pa’i gzhal med med khang shin 
tu rab tu gnas pa gsang ba’i dam pa’ gsang ba’ cho ga zhib mo’ rgyal po zhes 
bya ba’i gzungs under Tibetan Texts. 

Mahamayatika: Mahamayatantra with the commentary (-tika) Gunavati of 
Ratnakarasanti, ed. Samdhong Rinpoche and Vajravallabh Dwivedi. Rare 
Budhist Text Series 10. Sarnath: Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, 
1992. 

Mahdamudrdatilaka. Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Hs 
or 8711 (uncatalogued): paper; Newari script; A.D. 1823/4. 

Mahavairocanabhisambodhitantra. See rNam par snang mdzad chen po mngon 
par byang chub pa’ rgyud under Tibetan Texts. 

Madhavakula. = Jayadrathayamala, Satka 4, ff. 117v5-135v2. 

Malinivijayavartika. HANNEDER 1998. 

Malinivijayottara, ed. Madhusudana Kaula Sastri. KSTS 37. Srinagar, 1922. 

Muktavali of Ratnakarasanti, a commentary (parvijika) on the Hevajra, ed. Ram 
Shankar Tripathi and Thakur Sain Negi. Bibliotheca Indo-Tibetica Series 48. 
Sarnath, Varanasi: Central Institute of Higher Buddhist Studies. Cod.: NAK 
MS 5-98, NGMPP A135/12: paper; Devanagari. 

Milasarvastivddavinaya. Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. 3, 3 parts. 

Mrgendra: Mrgendragama (Kriyadpdda et CaryGpdda) avec le commentaire 
de Bhatta-Narayanakantha, ed. N.R. Bhatt. Publications de VIFI 23. 
Pondicherry: IFI, 1962. 

Mrgendrapaddhativyakhya of Vaktragambhu. IFP MS Transcript 1021. 

Mrtasugatiniyojana of Sanyasamadhivajra, pupil of Bhadrapada. TUL MS 307 
(New), 306 (Old), ff. 1v1—9r: palm-leaf; Newari script; dated in A.D. 1269. For 
the Tibetan translation see Tha ma’i mchod pa’ cho ga under Tibetan Texts. 

Moksakarika of Sadyojyotis with the commentary (-urtti) of Bhatta Ramakantha. 
In Astaprakaranam, ed. Vrajavallabha Dvivedi. Yogatantragranthamala 12. 
Varanasi: Sampurnananda Sanskrit University, 1988. 

Meghadiita of Kalidasa, ed. M.R. Kale. 7th edition. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1969. 

Mohacidottara. NAK MS 5-1977, NGMPP A182/2: paper; Devanagari script; 
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copied from a palm-leaf manuscript of [Valabhi era, year] 806 (= A.D. 1125/6). 

Yajfiavalkyasmrti with the commentary (-nibandha) of the Silahara king 
Aparaditya of Konkana, ed. Hari Narayana Apte. Anandasramasamskrta- 
granthavalih 46. Poona: Anandasrama, 1903. 

Yajnavalkyasmrti with the commentary (Mitaksara) of Vijhanesvara, ed. 
Wasudev Laxman Sastri Pansikar. Bombay: Pandurang Jawaji, 1926. 

*Yoganiruttaratantrarthavatadrasamgraha of Sraddhakaravarman. See rNal 
’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud kyi don la 7jugs pa bsdus pa under Tibetan Texts. 

Yogaratnamala. Kanha’s commentary on the Hevajra. SNELLGROVE 1959. 

Yoginijala. NAK MS 3-667, NGMPP A141/5 ( Yoginijalamahdatantrardja): paper; 
Nepalese Devanagari. 

Yoginisamcara with the commentaries of Tathagataraksita and Alakakalaéga, ed. 
Janardan Shastri Pandey. Rare Buddhist Text Series 21. Sarnath, Varanasi: 
Central Institute of Higher Buddhist Studies. 

Yoginisamcara: the Saiva Yoginisamcaraprakarana incorporated in the third 
Satka of the Jayadrathayamala. 

Ratndvali: Naégadrjuna’s Ratndvali. Vol. 1: The Basic Texts (Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Chinese), ed. Michael Hahn, Bonn: Indica et Tibetica Verlag, 1982. 

Rajatarangini of Kalhana, ed. M.A. Stein. Reprint. Delhi: Munshi Ram 
Manohar Lal, 1960. First published in 1892. 

Rajanakavamsapragamsa. BLO MS Stein Or. e. 17: paper; Sarada script; A.D. 
1894. 

Ramacarita of Samdhyakaranandin, ed. Hara Prasad Shastri. Memoirs of the 
ASB 3,1. Calcutta: ASB, 1910. 

Rauravasitrasamgraha. Published in volume 1 of Rauravagama. 

Rauravadgama, ed. N. R. Bhatt. 3 Vols. Publications de VIFI 18.1-3. 
Pondicherry: IFI, 1961, 1972, 1988. 

Laghutantratika of Vajrapani, ed. Claudio Cicuzza. Rome: Istituto Italiano per 
lAfrica e l’Oriente, 2001. 

Laghusamvaratantra, also known as Cakrasamvaratantra, Laghvabhidhana- 
tantra, and Herukabhidhdnatantra. Baroda, Maharaja Sayajirao University, 
Oriental Institute, MS Acc. 18290 (Herukavidhanatantra’): palm-leaf; Kutila 
script; incomplete; undated. Also accessible are two paper manuscripts; but 
these are merely apographs of this, reproducing its lacunae. For commentaries 
see under Cakrasamvaratika, Cakrasamvarapanjika, Cakrasamvaraurtti, and 
Laghutantratika. 

Lokaprakaésa, attributed to Ksemendra, ed. Jagaddhar Zadoo Shastri. KSTS 75. 
Srinagar, 1947. 

Vajrajvdlodayé nama sriherukasddhanopayika of Anandagarbha. Nieder- 
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sachsische Staats- und Universitatsbibiliothek, Géttingen, MS Xc 14/39 (a 
copy of the negatives of photographs taken of the codex that contains this 
work by Rahula Sankrtyayana when it was in the Ngor monastery in Tibet), f. 
170r6—186r5: palm-leaf; Newari script; 14th century (?). 

Vajradakamahatantra. TUL MS 342 (New), 326 (Old): palm-leaf: Newari script; 
undated. 

Vajravarahikalpa. NAK MS 3-235, NGMPP E138/10: paper; Nepalese De- 
vanagari; A.D. 1894. 

Vajramrtatantra. ULC MS Or. 158 (uncatalogued): palm-leaf; Newari script; 
A.D. 1162. Uncatalogued. In the upper left corner of f. 1r is the following 
note: om vajramrtatantra || *vajraralitantra (vajrarali corr. : vajrarani Cod.) 
|| buddhakapalatantra. As it survives the codex contains only parts of the 
Vajramrtatantra and the Buddhakapdlatantra. 

Vajrarali. See rDo rje a ra li under Tibetan Texts. 

Vajravali A: Vajravali nama mandalopayika of Mahapandita Abhayakaragupta. 
NAK MS 5-841, NGMPP B31/14: palm-leaf; Magadha script; pre-1200; some 
replacement folios in Newari script and Devanagar1. 

Vajravali B: Vajravali: a Sanskrit Manuscript from Nepal Containing the Ritual 
and Delineation of Mandalas, reproduced by Lokesh Chandra. Sata-pitaka 
239. New Delhi: Sharada Rani, 1977. 

Vanaratnastotrasaptaka of Aditya. HAHN 1996. 

*Vapyadipratistha. Folios 893r14—908r9 and 929v7—-931v23 of an untitled and 
undated paper manuscript in the Sarada script containing the Paddhatis for 
various mostly non-Saiva ritual procedures, predominantly Santis, Vratas, 
Pratisthas, and Danas. SORL MS 2B15, folios numbered from 785 to 1089. 

Vamakesvarimatavivarana: Vamakesvarimata with the commentary (- 
vivarana) of Jayaratha, ed. Madhusudan Kaul. KSTS 66. Srinagar, 
1945. 

Vasavadaitd, ed. Fitzedward Hall. Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1859. 

Vasudevakalpa of the Mahadlaksmisamhita. KLK MS 420, NGMPP C44/6: palm- 
leaf; Newari script; A.D. 1254/5. Final colophon: iti paficaratre mahdlaksmi- 
samhita@yam vasudevakalpam samaptam. Draft edition prepared by Dr. Di- 
wakar Acharya. 

Vimalaprabha: Vimalaprabhatika of Kalkin Sripundarika on Srikalacakra- 
tantrardja by Srimafijusriyasas, ed. Vrajavallabh Dwivedi and S.S. Bahulkar. 
Rare Buddhist Text Series 13. Sarnath: Central Institute of Higher Tibetan 
Studies, 1994. 

Visnudharmottara, ed. Ksemaraja Krsnadasa. Delhi: Nag Publishers, 1985. 
Reprint of 1912 edition (Bombay: Venkatesvara Steam Press). 
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Visvaksenasamhita, ed. Lakshmi Narasimha Bhatta. Kendriya Sanskrita 
Vidyapeetha Series 17. Tirupati, 1972. 

Vinasikhatantra. GOUDRIAAN 1985. 

Viravajra. See Yon tan ma lus pa’i gnas zhes bya ba’ ’grel pa under Tibetan 
Texts. 

Viragama. IFP MS Transcript 30. 

Vrddhasvacchanda: Vrddhasvacchandasamgrahatantram, ed. Prakash Pandey. 
Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha Text Series 50. Allahabad: 
Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, [20017]. 

Vrddhasvacchanda. SORL MS 1514: paper; Sarada script. This is the manu- 
script used by Pandey for his edition of the text. 

Saktapramoda, compiled by Raja Devanandan Singh. Reprint. Bombay: Khe- 
maraja Srikrsnadasa, 1995. First published in 1890. 

Sankhayanagrhyasitra, ed. S.R. Seghal. Sri Garib Dass Oriental Series 42. 2nd 
revised edition. Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1987. 

Saradatilaka of Laksmanadesika with the commentary (Paddarthaddarsa) of 
Raghavabhatta, ed. Arthur Avalon. Tantrik Text Series 17. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1982. First published in 1933 (Calcutta: Sanskrit Press). 

Sasvatavajra. See De kho na nyid mkhas pa under Tibetan Texts 

Sivapijastavavyakhya, an anonymous commentary on the Sivapujastava of 
Jnanasambhu, ed. K.M. Subrahmanyasastr1. Sivagamasanghaprakaéita- 
granthasankhya 19. Devakottai: Sivagamasangha, 1935. 

Saivaparibhasa of Sivagrayogindra-Jhanasivacarya, ed. H.R. Rangasway Iyen- 
gar and R. Ramasastri. Oriental Research Institute Series 90. Mysore: Mysore 
Oriental Research Institute, 1950. 

Saivagamaparibhasamanjari of Vedajhanaguru II. DAGENS 1979. 

Samputodbhava. ASB, MS G 4854: palm-leaf; Magadha script; perhaps 12th 
century. 

Samvarodaya. TSUDA 1974. 

Samvarodaya: Samvarodaya nama mandalopayika of Bhivacarya of Ratnagiri. 
TUL MS 450 (New), 296 (Old): palm-leaf; Newari script; A.D. 1056. 

Saduktikarnamrta, compiled by Sridharadasa, ed. Sures Chandra Banerji. Cal- 
cutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965. 

Saddharmapundarikasitra, ed. P.L. Vaidya. Buddhist Sanskrit Texts 6. Darb- 
hanga: The Mithila Institute, 1960. 

Saptasatika-Kdlottara. See Kdlottaratantra. 

Sarvajndnottara. A = NAK MS 1-1692, NGMPP A43/12: palm-leaf; Licchavi 
script; incomplete; B = IFP MS Transcript 334. 

Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha. HORIUCHI 1997 and 1983. 
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Sarvadurgatiparigodhanatantra. SKORUPSKI 1983. 

Sarvabuddhasamayoga/SarvabuddhasamayogadGakinijalagsamvara. See Sangs 
rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba under Tibetan Texts. 

Sarvavajrodaya of Anandagarbha. NAK MS 3-360. NGMPP A48/7 (‘Sarvavajro- 
dak@’): palm-leaf: early Newari script; A.D. 1059. 

Sarvavajrodaya of Anandagarbha: Vajradhatumahamandalopayika-sarvavajro- 
daya, ed. Mikkyo Seiten Kenkyukai. Taisho daigaku sogé6-bukkyo-kenkyiijo 
kiyo 8, 1986. 

Sarvolldsatantra of Sarvanandanatha, ed. Rasamohana Cakravartin with an 
introduction by Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya. Calcutta: Herambacandra 
Bhattacarya, 1953. 

Sdtvatasamhita with the commentary of Alasinga Bhatta, ed. Vraja Vallabha 
Dwivedi. Library Rare Texts Publication Series 6. Varanasi: Sampurnanand 
Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, 1982. 

Sddhananidhi of Kambalapada, a commentary (pafijika) on the Herukabhidhana 
(Cakrasamvaratantra). NAK MS 4-122, NGMPP B31/20: palm-leaf; Newari 
script; undated. 

Sddhanamala, ed. Benoytosh Bhattacharya. GOS 41. 2 vols. Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1968. 

Sambapaficasika with the commentary of Ksemaraja, ed. Durgaprasad and 
Kasinath Pandurang Parab. Kavyamala 13. Bombay: Nirnayasagara Press, 
1889. 

Sardhatrisatikalottara with the commentaty of Bhatta Ramakantha, ed. N. R. 
Bhatt. Publications de ’IFI 61. Pondicherry: IFP, 1979. 

Siddhayogesvarimata. See TORZSOK 1999. 

Siddhantapaddhati of Jnhanasiva. IFP MS Transcript 507, pp. 374-394. 

Siddhantasekhara of Visvanatha, ed. K. Sitarama Somayajin and Siva Sri 
Talakadu Agamika Krsnadiksita. Manonmanigranthamala 20. Mysore: K. 
Sitarama Somayajin, 1971. 

Siddhantasamuccaya of Trilocanasiva. IFP MS Transcript 206, pp. 56-111. 

Siddhantasadrapaddhati of Maharajadhiraja Bhojadeva (r.c. 1018-1060). A = 
NAK MS 1-1363, NGMPP B28/29: palm-leaf; old Newari script; A.D. 1077/8; B 
= NAK MS 5-743, NGMPP B28/19: palm-leaf; old Newari script; A.D. 1111/2. 

Siddhantasdravalivyakhyad of Anantasambhu. Published in five parts in the 
Bulletin of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library Madras: Vol. 
17.1, pp. 29-68 (ed. A. A. Ramanathan and T. H. Viswanathan); Vols. 17.2, 
pp. 1-48; 18.1, pp.1-64 and 19.1, pp.538—-84 (ed. R. K. Parthasarathi and 
T. H. Viswanathan); Vol. 19.2 pp.1—48 and Vol. 20.2, pp.49—71 (ed. T. H. 
Viswanathan, P. G. Seetharaman and R. Ganesan). Madras, 1965-1968. 
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Subhasitaratnakosa compiled by Vidyakara, ed. D.D. Kosambi and V.V. 
Gokhale. Harvard Oriental Series 42. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 

Subhasitasamgraha: Subhasita-Samgraha. An Anthology of Extracts from Bud- 
dhist Works Compiled by an Unknown Author to Illustrate the Doctrines of 
Scholastic and of Mystic (Tantrik) Buddhism, ed. Cecil Bendall. Le Muséon 4, 
1908, pp. 373-403 (Part 1), and 4, 1904, pp. 5-46 (Part 2). 

Suksmagama. IFP MS Transcript 1003. 

Sekanirdesapanjika of Ramapala. ULC MS Or. 149: palm-leaf; Pala script. 
A critical edition of the text is being prepared for publication by Professors 
Harunaga Isaacson and Francesco Sferra, which they have kindly allowed me 
to consult. 

Somasambhupaddhati (the Kriyakandakramavali of Somasambhu). BRUNNER 
1963, 1968, 1977, 1998. 

Somasambhupaddhativyakhya of Trilocanasiva. IFP MS Transcripts 457 and 
170. 

Saurasamhita. Unpublished edition prepared by Dr. Diwakar Acharya. 

Skandapuradna-Ambikakhanda. NAK MS 2-229, NGMPP B11/4: palm-leaf; Lic- 
chavi script; A.D. 810. 

Skandapurana-Ambikakhanda: Skandapuradnasya Ambikakhandah, ed. 
Krsnaprasada Bhattarai. Mahendraratnagranthamala 2. Kathmandu, 
1988. 

Skandapuradna-Ambikaékhanda. Adhyayas 1-25. ADRIAENSEN, BAKKER, and 
ISAACSON 1998. 

Sthitisamdsa of Sahajavajra. NAK MS 5-139, NGMPP B24/4 (‘Kosakarika@’): 
palm-leaf; 14 folios; incomplete, lacking folios 3, 9, 13, 15, and 19; Newari 
script; perhaps 13th century. Mantranaya section: ff. 11r3—18v5. 

Svacchandatantra with the commentary (Svacchandoddyota) of Rajanaka 
Ksemaraja, ed. Madhustidan Kaul Sastri. KSTS 31, 38, 44, 48, 51, 53, 56. 
Bombay, 1921-35. 

Svacchandalalitabhairavatantra. NAK MS 1-224, NGMPP B28/18: palm-leaf; 
Newari script; A.D. 1067/8. 

—. IFP MS Transcript 507, pp. 1-356. 

Svdyambhuva. IFP MS Transcript 133. 

Svayambhuvapaficaratra. NAK MS 1-1648 (‘Paficaratralprakirna]’), NGMPP 
A54/9: palm-leaf; Newari script; A.D. 1027. Patala colophons: iti paficaratre 
mahajnane ..., iti paficardtre, and iti paficaradtre svayambhuve .... Unpub- 
lished transcript prepared by Dr. Diwakar Acharya. 


Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha: srigaivagame svayambhuvasitrasangrahah (sva- 
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yambhuva maharsibhya uddistah), ed. Venkatasubrahmanyasastri, Mysore, 
1937. 

Svayambhuvasitrasamgraha. IFP MS Transcript 39. An inflated south-Indian 
redaction. 

Haracaritacintamani of Rajanaka Jayadratha, ed. Pandita Sivadatta and 
Kasinath Pandurang Parab. Kavyamala 61. Bombay, 1897. 

Haracaritacintamani of Rajanaka Jayadratha. A = SORL MS 1547: paper: 
Sarada script and Devanagari; B = SORL MS 1510: paper: Sarada; C = SORL 
MS 599: paper: Kashmirian Devanagari. 

Hitopadesa of Narayana, ed. M.R. Kale. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985. 
Reprint of 6th edition. 

Herukasadhana of Kalyanagarbha. Sadhanamaila, no. 242. 

Herukasddhana of Humkaravajra. See He ru ka’i grub pa’ thabs under Tibetan 
Texts. 

Herukadbhyudaya. See Khrag ‘thung mngon par ’byung ba under Tibetan Texts. 

Herukabhyudayapanjika (Katipayaksara) of Kumaracandra, ed. in Dhih 27, 
pp. 148-170. 

Herukabhyudayapanjika (Katipayaksara) of Kumaracandra. KLK MS 229, 
NGMPP C26/2 (‘Herukdbhyudayamah4yoginitantra’): palm-leaf; proto- 
Bengali script. 

Hevajratantra. SNELLGROVE 1959. 

Hevajratantrapindarthatika of Vajragarbha. KLK MS 128, NGMPP C14/6: 
palm-leaf; Magadha script; copied in Vikramasilamahavihara, therefore 
before c. 1200. 


JAVANESE TEXTS 


Arjunawijaya of Mpu Tantular. Old Javanese. SUPOMO 1977. 

Kufijarakarna of Mpu Dusun. Old Javanese. TEEUW and ROBSON 1981. 
Ganapatitattwa. Sanskrit with an Old Javanese commentary. SINGHAL 1958. 
Jnanasiddhaénta. Sanskrit with an Old Javanese commentary. SOEBADIO 1971. 
Degawarnana. = Nagarakrtagama. 

Nagarakritagama of Mpu Prapajica. Old Javanese. PIGEAUD 1960-1963. 
Mahdajnana. Sanskrit with an Old Javanese commentary. SINGHAL 1962. 
Wrhaspatitattwa. Sanskrit with an Old Javanese commentary. SINGHAL 1957. 
Sutasoma of Mpu Tantular. Old Javanese. SANTOSO 1975. 
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TIBETAN TEXTS 


Khrag ’thung mngon par ’byung ba. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. ga, ff. lv-33v. Trans- 
lation by Advayavajra and Chings yon tan ’bar of the Herukabhyudayamaha- 
yoginitantra. 

mkKha’ ’gro ma’ dra ba’i rdo rje gur rgyud. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. nga, ff. 30r—65v 
(D); sTog Palace Kanjur, Rgyud ’bum, vol. ca, ff. 148v—202r 94, p. 369, ll. 5-6 
(T). Translation by Gayadhara and Sa kya ye ges (’Brog mi) of the Dakinivajra- 
panjaratantra. 

Khor lo sdom pa’i dka’ ’grel dpa’ bo’ yid du ’ong bzhes bya ba. DT, Rgyud ’grel, 
vol. ma, ff. lv-41r. Translation by Dharmasribhadra and Rin chen bzang po of 
Bhavyakirti’s commentary (*Viramanoram4) on the Laghugamvaratantra. 

’*Khor lo sdom pa’i rgyud kyi rgyal po bde mchog bsdus pa zhes bya ba’i rnam 
par bshad. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. tsa, ff. lv-119v. Translation of Indrabhiti’s 
commentary (*Samvarasamuccayah) on the Laghusamvaratantra. Transla- 
tors not recorded. 

Khor lo sdom pa’i sgrub thabs gnas thams cad rgya cher ’grel. DT, Rgyud ’grel, 
vol. ma, ff. 69r-156v. Translation of Devagupta’s commentary on the Laghu- 
Samvaratantra. Translators not recorded. 

Grub thob brgyad bcu rtsa bzhi’i lo rgyus. Peking Tenjur, Rgyud ’grel, vol. lu, 
1lv—68r (A); Grub thob brgyad bcu rtsa bzhii chos skor, New Delhi: Chopel 
Legdan, 1973, reprinted in ROBINSON 1979, pp. 312-391 (B). Biographies 
of the Eight-four Siddhas, which the Tangut monk Smon grub shes rab 
claims to have heard from an Indian Guru of Tsam pa rna (B: tsam pa ra A 
[Champaran in N-W Bihar]) named Mi jigs sbyin pa dpal (Abhayadattasri) 
and then rendered into Tibetan. 

rGya gar chos ’byung of Taranatha:, ed. Anton Schiefner [Térandthae de Doc- 
trinae Buddhicae in India Propagatione Narratio. Contextum tibeticum e cod- 
icibus petropolitanis edidit Antonius Schiefner]. St. Petersburg: Academia 
Scientiarum Petropolitana, 1868. 

rGyud spyi. LESSING and WAYMAN 1980. 

mNgon brjod rgyud bla ma. DK, Rgyud bum, vol. ka, ff. 247r-370r. Translation 
by Dipankarasrijiana and Rin chen bzang po of the Abhidhdnottaratantra, 
revised first by Jhanasri and Khyung po chos kyi brtson ’grus and later by 
Ananda and Lo chung. 

bCom Idan ‘das mai man ngag gi rjes su “brung ba zhes bya bai rnam par 
bshad pa. DT, Mdo, vol. ba, ff. 1v-320r. Translation by Alankakadeva 
and Tshul khrims ’byung gnas sbas (early 12th century) of the *Bhaga- 
vatyamnayanusarini nama vyakhyad, a commentary on the Astasdhasrika 
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Prajiadparamita composed during the reign of Ramapala (c. 1072-1126) by 
an author who identifies himself only as a resident of the Rajajagaddala 
monastery (rgyal po dza ga ta la gnas pa). 

Tha ma’i mchod pa’ cho ga (*Antestividhi). DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. phi, ff. 35r— 
38r. Translation by Phyogs dbang dga’ byed and Prajnakirti of the Mrtasugati- 
niyojana of Sinyasamadhivaijra. 

De kho na nyid mkhas pa. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. ma ff. 253r—352r. Translation by 
Rin chen grub of the *Tattvavisdrada, Sagvatavajra’s commentary (-urtti) on 
the Laghusamvara. The Skt. title given at the beginning of the translation is 
Sritattvavigada nama srisamvaraurtti. 

De kho na nyid grub pa: De kho na nyid grub pa zhes bya ba’ rab tu byed pa. DT, 
Rgyud ’grel, vol. tsu ff. 26v-39r. Translation by Dipankarasrijiana and Rin 
chen bzang po, revised by Kumarakalaga and Sakya ’od, of the Tattvasiddhi 
(Tattvasiddhinéma prakaranam) of Santaraksita. 

bDe mchog nyung ngu. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. ka, ff. 213r—246v. Translation by 
Padmakara and Rin chen bzang po, revised by Prajnakirti and Mar pa Chos 
kyi grags pa, of the Laghusamvaratantra. 

rDo rje & ra li: rDo rje a ra li zhes bya ba’i rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po. DK, Rgyud 
‘bum, vol. nga, ff. 171r-176r. Translation by Gayadhara and Sa kya ye shes 
(Brog mi) of the Vajrdralimahdtantrardja. 

rDo rje mkha’ ’gro: rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po dpal rdo rje mkha’ ‘gro. DK, Rgyud 
*bum, vol. kha, ff.1r-125r. Translation by Gayadhara and ’Gos lhas btsas of the 
Vajradakamahatantraraja. 

rDo rje snying po rgyan gyi rgyud. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. cha, ff. 36r—58v. Trans- 
lation by Kamalagupta and Lha ye shes rgyal mtshn of the Vajrahrdayalam- 
karatantra. 

rDo rje phreng ba: rNal ’byor chen po’i rgyud dpal rdo rje phreng ba mngon par 
brjod pa rgyud thams cad kyi snying po gsang ba rnam par phye ba. DK, Rgyud 
*bum, vol. ca, ff. 208r—-277v. Translation by Sujanasrijiana and Zhi ba ’od of 
the Vajramaélamahdyogatantra. 

Nor bu chen po rgyas pai gzhal med med khang shin tu rab tu gnas pa gsang 
bai dam pa’i gsang ba’i cho ga zhib mo’ rgyal po zhes bya ba’i gzungs. DK, 
Rgyud ’bum, vol. da, ff. 286v—309r. Translation by Vidyakaraprabha and dPal 
gyi lhun po, revised by Vidyakaraprabha and dPal brtsegs, of the Mahamani- 
vipulavimanasupratisthitaguhyaparamarahasyakalpadharani. 

rNam par snang mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pai rgyud: rnam par 
snang mdzad chen po mngon par rdzogs par byang chub pa rnam par sprul pa 
byin gyis rlob pa shin tu rgyas pa mdo sde’i dbang po’i rgyal po zhes bya bai 
chos kyi rnam grangs. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. tha, ff. 151v—260r. Translation 
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by Silendrabodhi and Dpal brtsegs of the Mahavairocanabhisambodhitantra 
(*Mahavairocanabhisambodhivikurvitadhisthanavaipulyasitrendrardjana- 
madharmaparyaya). 

rNam par snang mdzad chen po mngon par byang chub pa’i rgyud chen po’ ’grel 
of Sangs rgyas gsang ba (*Buddhaguhya). DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. nyu, f. 65r—Tu, 
f.116r. Revised translation by Gzhon nu dpal of Buddhaguhya’s commentary 
on the Mahavairocanabhisambodhitantra. 

rNal ’byor bla na med pa’i rgyud kyi don la jugs pa bsdus pa. DT, Rgyud ’grel, 
vol. tsu, ff. 104v-115r. Translation by Sraddhakaravarman and Rin chen 
bzang po of the former’s *Yoganiruttaratantrarthavatarasamgraha. 

rNal ’byor ma bzhi’i kha sbyor rgyud. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. kha, ff. 44v—52v. 
Translation by Chings yon tan of the Caturyoginisamputatantra. 

Byang chub lam gyi sgron ma’ dka’ ’grel of Dipankarasrijiana. SHERBURNE 
2008. 

Tshul gsum gyi sgron ma. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. tsu, ff. 6v-26v. Translation 
by Padmakaravarman and Rin chen bzang po of the *Nayatrayapradipa of 
Tripitakamala (Tripitakamalla?). 

Yon tan ma lus pa’i gnas zhes bya ba’ ’grel pa. DT, Rgyud’grel, vol. ma, ff. 156v- 
207r. Translation by Chos skyong and Rin chen grags of Viravajra’s commen- 
tary on the Laghusgamvara. 

Rigidraliirgyud. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. nga ff. 176r—-180v. Translation by 
Gayadhara and Sha kya ye shes of the Rigi-dralitantra. 

Rin po che’ tshogs zhes bya ba dka’ ’grel. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. ba, ff. 246v-315r. 
Translation by Taraklasu (sic; Tarakalasa?) and the Tibetan Gunasri of Dur- 
jayacandra’s commentary on the Laghusamvara. 

Zhib mo rdo rje. STEARNS 2001. 

Sangs rgyas thams cad mnyam par sbyor ba: dpal_ sangs rgyas thams_ cad 
mnyam par sbyor ba mkha’ ’gro ma sgyu ma bde mchog ces bya ba’i rgyud phyi 
ma. DK, Rgyud ’bum, vol. ka, ff. 151r—-1938r. Translation of the Sarvabuddha- 
samayoga (Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvaranamottaratantra). No 
translators recorded, but said to be the work of the Tibetan Lha rin po che; cf. 
Toh. 1659, 1664-1669, 1671-1672, 1674, and 1677. 

gSang ba ‘dus pa’i dka’ grel. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. bi, ff. lv-81r. Translation by 
Vijayasridhara and Rin chen bzang po, revised by Sraddhakaravarman, of the 
commentary by Anandagarbha on the Guhyasamdja (*Guhyasamdjapanjika). 

He ru ka’i sgrub pa’i thabs. DT, Rgyud ’grel, vol. la, ff. 200r—208r. Translation by 
Vidyakarasimha and Lha rin po che of the Herukasadhana of Hum mdzad rdo 
rje (Humkaravajra). 
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ACHARYA, Diwakar. 1977 (Vikramasamvat 2054). Madhyakalma nepal aeka 
yogi Sankaracarya hoinan. Rtambharad 2,2, pp.76-96. Cited here for its 
critical edition of the stone inscription of Anandadeva, A.D. 1143/4. 

Annual Reports on Epigraphy (1887-1981). 1986. New Delhi: The Director 
General, ASI. Reprint. 

BERGAIGNE, Abel. 1893. Inscriptions sanscrites de Campa et Cambodge. 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Notices et extraits des manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres bibliothéques, vol. 27, no. 2, pp. 181-— 
632. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

BURGESS, J. 1877. Rock-cut Temples at Badami. JA 6, pp. 354-366. See FLEET 
1881. 

CHOUDHARY, Radha Krishna. 1958. Select Inscriptions of Bihar. Madhipura, 
Bihar: Smt. Shanti Devi. 

CDES, George. 1937-1966. Inscriptions du Cambodge. 8 vols. Paris: EFEO. 
1937 (vol. 1), 1942 (vol. 2), 1951 (vol. 3), 1952 (vol. 4), 1953 (vol. 5), 1954 (vol. 
6), 1964 (vol. 7), 1966 (vol. 8). 

DHAKAL, Venimadhavy. 1990. Pasupatipramganabhilekh (sam. 381) ko pariskar. 
Pracin Nepal / Ancient Nepal 119, August-September 1990, Nepali section, pp. 
1-6. 

Epigraphia Carnatica. 1885-1965. Mysore Archaeological Department, 
Madras/Bangalore/Mysore. 

Epigraphia Indica. Archaeological Survey of India. Calcutta/Delhi, 1892-. 

FINOT, L. 1904a. Notes d’épigraphie VII: inscriptions du Quang Nam, BEFEO 
4, pp. 88-115. 

—. 1904b. Notes d’épigraphie XI: Les inscriptions de Mi-son. BEFEO 4, 
pp. 897-977. 

—. 1925. Inscriptions d’Angkor. BEFEO 25, pp. 297-407. 

FLEET, J.F. 1881. Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions. JA 10, pp.57—67. 
This contains a lithograph of the Sanskrit inscription of the Calukya king 
Mangalisvara to accompany his edition published in BURGESS 1877. 

—. 1888. Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and Their Successors. Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 3. Calcutta: Superintendent of the Government 
Printing. 

HUBER, Edouard. 1911. Etudes indochinoises. BEFEO 11, pp. 259-311. Cham 
inscriptions. 

HULTZSCH, E. 1885. The Sarnath Inscription of Mahipala. JA 14, pp. 139-140. 

—. 1886. The Bhagalpur Plate of Narayanapala. JA 15, pp. 304-310. 
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JOHNSTON, E.H. Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of Arakan. Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies 11, pp. 357-385. 

KERN, Hendrik. 1885 & 1913. De steen van den berg Pénang-gungan 
(Surabaya), thans in ’t Indian Museum te Calcutta. Met Sanskrit-inscriptie 
en Oudjavaansche inscriptie van 963 Caka; ter eere van Vorst Er-langga. In 
KERN 1917, pp. 83-128. 

—. 1910. De Sanskrit-inscriptie van het Mahaksobhyabeeld te Simpang (stad 
Surabaya; 1211 Caka). In KERN 1917, pp. 187-197. 

—. 1917. Inscripties van den Indischen Archipel. Vol. 7 of H. Kern, Verspreide 
Geschriften (15 volumes, The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1913-28), pp. 1-226. 

KIELHORN, F. 1892. The Mungir Copper-plate Grant of Devapaladeva. JA 21, 
pp. 253-258. 

LASKAR, Ganga Mohan. 1907. Ashrafpur Copper-Plate Grants of Devakhadga. 
Memoirs of the ASB 1, pp. 85-91. 

MAHALINGAM, T.V. 1988. Inscriptions of the Pallavas. New Delhi/Delhi: Indian 
Council of Historical Research/Agam Prakashan. 

MAJUMDAR, Nani Gopal. 20038. Inscriptions of Bengal, Containing Inscrip- 
tions of the Candras, the Varmans and the Senas, and of Isvaraghosa and 
Dadmodara. New edition. Calcutta: Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar. First published 
in 1929 (Rajshahi: Varendra Research Society). 

MATHES, Klaus-Dieter. 2008. The “Succession of the Four Seals” (Catur- 
mudranvaya) Together with Selected Passages from Karopa’s Commentary. 
Tantric Studies 1, pp. 89-130. 

MIRASHI, Vasudev Vishnu. 1955. Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era. Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 4. 2 Parts. Ootacamund: Government 
Epigraphist for India. 

—. 1962. Gwalior Museum Stone Inscription of Patangasambhu. Journal of 
the Madhya Pradesh Itihasa Parishad 64, pp. 3-18. 

—. 1963. Inscriptions of the Vakatakas. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
5. Ootacamund: Government Epigraphist for India. 

MISRA, Vinayak. 1934. Orissa under the Bhauma kings. Calcutta: Vishwami- 
tra Press. An edition and translation of the Bhauma-Kara inscriptions. 

MUKHERJI, Ramaranjan and Sachindra Kumar MAITY. 1967. Corpus of Ben- 
gal Inscriptions Bearing on History and Civilization of Bengal. Calcutta: 
Firma K.L. Mukhopadhyay. 

PANTULU, J. Ramayya. 1930. Malkapuram Stone-pillar Inscription of Kakatiya 
Rudradeva (Rudramba). Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 4, 
pp. 147-162. 

RAJAGURU, Satyanarayan. 1962. Jayarampur Copper-Plate Inscription of the 
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Time of Gopachandra. Orissa Historical Research Journal 11, pp. 206-2338. 

RAMESH, K.V. and S.P. TEWARI. 1990. A Copper-plate Hoard of the Gupta Pe- 
riod from Bagh, Madhya Pradesh. New Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India. 

SANKARANARAYANAN, 8. 1977. The Vishnukundis and Their Times. An Epi- 
graphical Study. Delhi: Agam Prakashan. 

SHASTRI, H. Prasad. 1916. Seven Copper-plate Records of Land Grants from 
Dhenkanal. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 2, pp. 395-427. 

—. 1920. Two Copper-plates from the State of Bonai. Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society 6, pp. 265-245. 

SIRCAR, D.C. 1979. Some Epigraphical Records of the Medieval Period from 
Eastern India. New Delhi: Abhinav Publications. 

—. 1983a. Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization. Vol- 
ume IT. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. 

—. 1983b. Martisiva’s Bangarh Prasasti of the Time of Nayapala. Journal of 
Ancient Indian History 13, Parts 1-2, 1980-82, pp. 34-56. 

South Indian Inscriptions. 1890-1999. Madras: Superintendent, Government 
Press / New Delhi: Director-General, ASI. 

SRINIVASAN, P. R. 1987. Darasuram through the Inscriptions. In HERNAULT 
1987, vol. 1, pp. 15-40. 

TANDAN, Govinda. 1999. Pasupatiksetrako Samskrtika Adhyayana, part 2 
(Document Volume). Kathmandu: Jharendra Shumsher Jung Rana and 
Manju Rana. 

THAPLYAL, Kiran Kumar. 1985. Inscriptions of the Maukharis, Later Guptas, 
Puspabhitis and Yasovarman of Kanauj. Delhi: Indian Council of Historical 
Research / Agam Prakashan. 

TRIPATHY, Narayana. 1930. The Jayapura Copper-plate grant of Dhruvananda 
Deva. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 16, pp. 457-472. 
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of Historical Research. 

VAJRACARYA, Dhanavajra. 1996 [Vikramasamvat 2053]. Licchavikdlaka Ab- 
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Visvavidyalaya. 
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CONVENTIONS IN THE FOOTNOTES 


Where I have rejected the reading of a text-edition, inscription, or manu- 
script, I have substituted my proposed reading and marked the point at which it 
begins with a superscript asterisk. Its end is indicated by the beginning of the 
parenthesis that follows. In that I first state whether I judge the proposed read- 
ing to be a simple correction (corr.), an emendation (em.), a conjecture (conj.), or, 
in one case, a diagnostic conjecture (diagn. conj.). By the last I mean a conjecture 
that restores what I take to be the intended meaning of the author while recog- 
nizing that an alternative wording is possible. I maintain no clear-cut distinction 
between corrections, emendations, and conjectures. I intend thereby only to dis- 
tinguish approximately between three levels of decreasing obviousness. Where 
the reading adopted is my own proposal no further information is added. Where 
it has been proposed by another I have given the surname of the proposer af- 
ter the abbreviation (e.g. em. MIRASHI). These abbeviations, or abbreviations 
followed by a name, are followed by a single space, a colon, and a single space, 
after which I have given the reading that I have rejected. That is followed by an 
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abbreviation that indicates whether the source is the edition of the text (Ed.) or 
inscription (Ep.) listed in the bibliography, or the manuscript (Cod.) listed in the 
same. Where more than one manuscript has been cited, they are distinguished 
by the sigla assigned in the same. When I have given a translation of a passage 
in which I have rejected a reading or readings I indicate this in the translation 
only in the case of what I have classified as conjectures, e.g. ‘“*Vidyesvaras on 
the northern altar (conj.)’. Any testimonium is given in square brackets after 
the reading that it supports. In a few cases in which I have judged a word to 
have been lost I have inserted it between angle brackets (e.g. <ca>) and where 
I have judged that insertion to be less than certain I have followed it with a 
question mark (e.g. <suadharma?>). In my translations I have marked the cor- 
responding words in the same way. Where I can offer no cure but judge that the 
intended meaning can be deduced from the context I have given that meaning 
in my translation enclosed between a superscript asterisk and a question mark 
in parenthesis. Where I judge a reading to be corrupt but can offer no cure even 
on the level of meaning alone I have marked the beginning of the reading with 
a superscript asterisk followed by a question mark in parenthesis, and marked 
the corresponding place in my translation with a superscript asterisk followed 
by three dots and a question mark in parentheses. In general I have standard- 
ized the Sanghi and orthography of the Sanskrit in all citations, whether from 
texts or inscriptions. All translations of the text-passages that I have cited are 
my own. 


All Souls College, Oxford 
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